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INTERNATIONAL 


B is for Black... 


. like the Berlin outlook. The allies seem to be getting little 
nearer to negotiation with Russia over this crisis, but it is nearly 
certain that without negotiation things will get even worse (p. 849). 
Meanwhile, in the divided city itself, it seems clear that Berlin is 
now, or will shortly be, at Herr Ulbricht’s undependable mercy 
(p. 883). 


The Soviet decision to resume Bomb tests does nothing to 
brighten the scene (p..855). US reservists and conscripts are being 
called to the colours (p. 879). 


Senhor Quadros’s resignation from the presidency of Brazil 
threatens not only the order of life there, but also the chances 
of achieving economic and social progress democratically 
throughout Latin America (p. 852). 


C for Colonie! Troubles 

. still the problem in Algeria, whose government-in-exile has 
just been reshuffled in order to stiffen its attitude to the French 
and negotiation (p. 851). 


. . and in the Rhodesias. In the North, disturbances are sure 
to increase in default of concessions by the British Government to 
Mr Kaunda (p. 884); while in the South Sir Edgar Whitehead 
has given intimations of a cautious programme for African 
advancement (p. 887). 


. and in Portuguese Africa, where Dr Salazar would like it 
to be thought that he has embarked on a programme for African 
advancement (p. 857). 


. the verdict of the United Nations on France’s conduct in 
Tunisia: a verdict the French must have foreseen and should 
have forestalled (p. 856). 


HOME 


Conservation of Energy 


The Trades Union Congress at Portsmouth next week is likely to 
produce a superficial unity in condemnation of the Chancellor’s 
pause ; and to cover up disunity about other problems (apart from 
the ETU) by doing nothing about them (p. 850). 


Who holds sterling? A new analysis and some conclusions 
(p. 889). 


Atmospheric Pressure 
The aircraft industry suffers from a rarification of managerial 
talent : the vacuum is all too often filled with the inert gas of 
retired air marshals (p. 891). 


American plans to girdle the earth with a belt of copper needles 
in space have met with stiff opposition from astronomers and 
others and raise in addition a nice question of legality (p. 859). 


Surface Tension 
The nostalgie de la boue said to afflict new town residents should 
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N for Neutrals 


The non-aligned rulers who are meeting at Belgrade had taken 
every care that their conference should be smooth and successful ; 
but the Soviet decision to resume nuclear tests confronts them 
with an unexpected test (p. 855). 


Among the non-aligned:— 
India’s unique standing is gratifying but somewhat burdensome 
to a big country with big problems (p. 855). 


Cypriot prospects are not unhopeful, if the new republic can 
secure the respect of its citizens (p. 853). 


L for Land 
Mr Khrushchev can rejoice : Russia may have a bumper harvest 
ahead (p. 859). 


Persia and Iraq are preoccupied with their land reform pro- 
grammes (p. 887). 


OK for USA 

The American economy has recovered more quickly than was 
expected, so quickly that an explosive boom may not be far off 
(p. 873) unless there is a strike in the motor industry (p. 877). 


Racial integration in southern schools is still a slow process, but 
massive resistance to it is collapsing gradually (p. 877). 


But—President Kennedy has suffered two serious defeats in 
Congress this week—on long-term loans for under-developed 
areas and on federal aid for schools (p. 874). 


AN for Other... 

Spain: Britain has exported its caste-consciousness to the Costa 
Brava (p. 882). 

Kuwait: The Arab League is doing its best not to fluff the opera- 
tion of replacing British troops in the sheikhdom (p. 856). 


Poland: Cardinal Wyszynski has a revived conflict with the 
communist state on his hands (p. 859). 
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not be pandered to by artificial crowding : other factors than 
density are of more importance, if less simple of solution (p. 869). 


The gulf between good British traffic engineering ideas and their 
miserly application may be narrowed by training ; but belief in the 
ideas is the first essential step (p. 902). A possible failure in 
execution may well be the Tyne tunnel, a good idea delayed too 
long (p. 858). ; 

The Republic of Ireland continues to lose people, despite a rising 
national income (p. 858). 


The price of gold is moving in response to international tensions 


(p. 893). 


Coefficient of Friction 

Prison population is rising steadily, and with it overcrowding : 
and there is a disturbing fall in the rate of successful rehabilita- 
tions by borstal training (p. 856). 

Much heat is being generated about high freight rates for 
Northern Irish goods: they are being over-blamed for industrial 
stagnation and unemployment (p. 870). 


Detailed contents on page 849 
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THE promise of the sixties is a challenge to the 
imagination. How will the people benefit from the 
marvelous advances that are foreseeable? How will 
closer economic ties and freer trade bring prosperity 
end higher standards of living? 


One thing is certain. Steel will continue to play an 
increasingly more important role in the progress of 
mankind. The requirements in steel will grow at an 
astonishing rate, and FUJI is fully prepared to meet 
this unprecedented challenge. 


always trust a steel product... if it has @ 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office: LC me Me a Dt European Office : 
UCU aL 8 2) UE CMe C14 Graf -Adolf Str. 86/88 


FYE New York 5, W.Y., Duesseldorf 
TRADE MARK tr) TT ae a | Germany 
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There’s a good Ant.... 
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Admirable ant. Not everyone’s idea of a lovable pet, of course. 
Nevertheless, that “X” Certificate exterior belies many sterling 
qualities dear to the hearts of industrialists. The ant has guts; the ant 
has a justifiably majestic’confidence in his own toughness. Above 
all, the ant has a keen sense of order, economy and industry. He 
works like mad as though he loves it - and uses space as if space did 
not exist. These are the qualities of “Mechanised Muscle” — the ants 
of modern industry - which save millions of pounds annually in 
space, time and effort. Is your company utilising existing storage 
space to fullest advantage? Let us check for you, free of charge or 
commitment. 


Lansing Bagnall 


SPACEMAKERS TO WORLD HDUSTRY 
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LANSING BAGNALL LIMITER ¢ 
REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET. & STILLATE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE, HANTS... ENGLAND. 


Telephone > Basingstoke 1010. T. elegrams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. . 
Aad at Bristol; Cardiff; Glasgow; Leeds; London; Solibull; Portsmouth; Warringfon;- MECHANISED . 

Paris; Sydney; Toronto; New York; Cleveland; Dallas, Oregon; & Zurich and represented ou we 
throughout the world : MUSCLE Regd 
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‘SEA AT LES SAINTES: MARIE’ 
by Vincent Van Gogh 
Les Musée Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Bruggels 


At your leisure... 


‘Variety’s the very spice of life.’ 

It’s not always restful just to do nothing. 

Someone has said that the formula for complete happiness 
is to be very busy with the unimportant. 

So, people spend their leisure on hobbies—gardening, 
collecting matchboxes, building unneeded shelves, 
messing about in boats. 

Sailing is a form of leisure and locomotion, which oil | 
has nothing to do with... except when the wind drops. 
Think then of all the little outboard motors 

and inboard diesels that start buzzing and chugging 

to help you home for tea. 

The variety of ways in which oil can help people 

in their leisure as well as in their work 


is the spice of our particular lives at Esso. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE +» LONDON SW1 


Founded in 1888 
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His name is going to be Jimmy and in a few years’ time his mum 
will probably agree with our headline. Right now Jimmy is the 
incarnation of a statistic—a statistic which sociologists call 
“population explosion” : In every 24 hours throughout the world, 
there are some one hundred and thirty thousand extra mouths to 
feed—nearly fifty million a year. 

It has been calculated that every 100 million added to the world 
population needs 13 million tons of additional cereals and 14 
million tons of animal products. By 1980 we shall have to increase 
the world cereal production by one-third and double the present 
production of milk, meat, eggs and fish. 

The problem has been described by Dr. Robert White-Stevens, a 
British-born agricultural scientist and charter member of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America, as “‘a desperate race between 
research and catastrophe (in which) we presently are by no means in 
the van. Four out of five people in this very day of science and 
so-called enlightenment die either directly or indirectly from 
starvation,” 

Intensive farming aided by Cyanamid research and products is 
helping food production to keep pace with the population increase. 
Intensive farming brings the dangers of soil erosion, pests, fungus 
and livestock diseases that follow in the farmer’s footsteps and 
destroy his work. As long ago as 1947 it was estimated that the 
losses due to crop pests in these islands accounted for the output of 


over 33,000 farms and nullified the work of more than 51,000 men. 
Even here the loss of crops through pests, diseases and weeds 


reaches £150 million a year. On livestock O.E.E.C. reported in 1952 


“losses caused by livestock diseases in United Kingdom have been 
conservatively estimated at about £80 million per annum, and the 
bulk of this loss is believed to be ultimately preventable.” 
Much remains to be done; tomorrow may be too late. Science has 
shown how to make deserts bloom, how to grow two blades 0 
grass where one grew before, how to keep pests and plagues at bay. 
Cyanamid, as one of the world’s most advanced chemical and 
pharmaceutical companies contributes its share. Last year this 
company invested over £10 million on research. And more than 
that, Cyanamid scientists and technicians go out into the field—to 
test, to apply, to help the farmer make best use of safe new chemical 
tools in his efforts to grow more food and provide better nutrition, 
Food for Jimmy. For us. For our children and their children. 


In this and in a thousand other ways 
SERVES BRITAIN 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Crabwise 


O one can say with assurance that negotiations will solve the problem of 

Berlin ; Thursday’s announcement of the Russian decision to resume 

nuclear tests casts further doubt on the possibility of rational discussion 
between East and West.. What can be said, however, is that unless there are 
negotiations, the West will very soon face an even more difficult situation in 
Berlin than it faces now. The least that is likely to happen is that Mr'Khrushchev 
will sign his separate peace treaty with the east Germans. The allies will there- 
upon either have to seek guarantees for the freedom of Berlin from Herr Ulbricht, 
or else be obliged to-endure a period of dangerous uncertainty in which their 
presence in the city will rest on no agreement at all. The worst possibility 
is that the communists will proceed to interfere with western access to the city ; 
the allies will then be confronted with the choice between surrender and war. 

This near certainty that things will get worse if they are left to run makes 
it difficult to sympathise with the timidity of the allies’ current approach to 
east-west talks. They have now dropped the idea, largely because of French 
resistance, of sending a written invitation to Russia to sit down at a conference. 
Instead, they have decided to send Mr Llewellyn Thompson, the American 
ambassador in Moscow, to “explore” the views of Mr Khrushchev. It is not 
clear, however, whether Mr Thompson has been empowered actually to propose 
negotiations ; or whether, if he does suggest them and the Russians accept, the 
French will give their blessing to the idea when the western foreign ministers 

next meet on September 14th. It looks suspiciously as if the fundamental 
decision has been put off for at least another fortnight: 

This crab-like approach might still, in the end, result in negotiations: But, 
even if it does, there is no indication that the allies have worked out what they 
are prepared to offer Mr Khrushchev in return for a communist guarantee of 
Berlin’s freedom, if they can still get one. Reports from Washington suggest 
that the United States is still reluctant to offer any kind of recognition to the 
east German government, even de facto. Nor is it clear whether the Americans, 
whose decision in these matters carries most weight among the allies, are ready 
to modify the western position in Berlin in a way that might remove some of 
the present causes of communist irritation without removing the West’s ability 
to protect the city against absorption by Herr Ulbricht. The result is that the 
Americans, although they are ready to talk the matter over with the Russians, 
seem to doubt whether the talking will do any good: a mood reflected, from a 
different quarter, in the report by our special correspondent in Berlin on page 883. 

Obviously, negotiations will not be easy. But, now that President Kennedy 
has made up his mind in favour of an east-west meeting, he should also take 
two other decisions. The first is that there are limits to the extent to which 
the United States can be diverted from the course it wishes to follow by the 
opposition of one ally—at the moment, France. If necessary, methods are 
available by which the east-west conversation can be resumed between the 
United States and Russia alone ; and why not? The second decision is that the 
West’s interest in Berlin is not to harass the east German regime, but to preserve 
and protect west Berlin until such time as the city can resume its all-German 
function. Ideas of using Berlin as a weapon to weaken, expose, or humiliate 
the communist system in eastern Europe have already distracted too much 
attention from this more modest, but far more useful, objective. 
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Portsmouth’s Headless Monster _ 


the year of the expulsion of the Electrical Trades Union. 
The thousand-odd delegates will be asked, as proceedings 
open at Portsmouth next Monday, to make this formal sacrifice 
in the name of their movement’s good reputation ; to the 
accompaniment of some loudly expressed protests and many 
genuinely felt regrets, they will do the deed. Such an exercise 


F or the Trades Union Congress, 1961 is scheduled to be 


of real power—and such a break with the sacred tradition of © 


solidarity—will be a strenuous enough event in itself for the 
TUC. The congress is then likely to relapse into the easiest 
form of torpor, and demonstrate a factitious unity by shouting 
unanimously for more pay. 

To find a happy unity in opposition to the Chancellor will 
no doubt help the delegates to forget for the time being the 
embarrassments both of the ETU affair and of the period 
immediately ahead. It will also be supposed to help the leaders 
to unite behind them the vocal left-wingers who are so eager to 
proclaim that the ETU is being victimised for’ its leaders’ 
communist sympathies ; it is no accident that, of the union 
leaders who have published angry denunciations of the Chan- 
cellor, the non-communist Mr Byrne of the ETU has spoken 
with the loudest. But such an unthinking honeymoon will 
be irrelevant in every way. First, the decisions of the TUC 
have no effect at all on wage claims, which are the business 
of the individual unions and their various ad hoc alliances in 
different industries. Secondly, even the claims that groups of 
workers—the engineers, the railwaymen, the London busmen 
-—have made, or are shortly to make, depend for their progress 
far more on tactics than on grand strategy. The railwaymen, 
for instance, have to decide whether to hustle their claim 
through the negotiating procedure and be ready for a show- 
down around Christmas time ; or whether to let the solemn 
round of proposals and counter-proposals take its course, in 
the hope that by the time a climax is reached in March the 
Chancellor’s “pause ” may have melted away. At the moment 
it looks as if the railwaymen will opt for delay ; it looks, too, 
as if Mr Cousins’s action in hastily tabling yet another wage 
claim for his London busmen is designed merely to enable 
him to call any bus strike at the same time as any stoppage 
on the underground railways ; one does not believe that he 
(any more than the engineers) is eager to give a lead by being 
the first to strike this time. But these are matters that will 
be debated in the executives of the different unions during 
the next few months. For TUC delegates to achieve 
the appearance of unity by displaying a wordy militance at 
Portsmouth will not have the least effect on events. 

Such a display at Portsmouth could, however, have the 
soporific result of leading the delegates to forget the real 
problems that lie toughly on their plates. Unfortunately, the 
first of these is traditionally regarded as quite unsuitable for 
discussion in the emotional atmosphere of congress : it is 
the question of the real function of the TUC during the 51 
weeks when it is not a licensed talking-shop. At present its 
employees carry out a certain amount of research, the results 
of which may or may not be useful to the constituent unions ; 
it provides educational courses (and is this year trying to re- 
model its educational arrangements) ; it channels some money 
and help to unions abroad, especially in the developing 
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Commonwealth, but so far in a way that has failed to gain and helpin 
it any real influence there. Once a month the general council This las 
meets and discusses the main questions of the day: an occa-J by the TT 
sional dignified deputation to a Minister (and, during Mr Ted 8'©2t use— 
Hill’s ‘tenure of office, an occasional less dignified speech by itself unpo 
the chairman) are the chief apparent activities between con-J Whom it d 
gresses. So jealous are the individual unions of their autonomy§ 4°" and ta 
that nothing more ambitious is considered possible for the§ UP influen 
organisation that, ideally, should embody their collective particular]; 
power and wisdom. in Industry 
For the rest, the TUC has a fine new building, an energetic could sure 
new general secretary, a considerable (if still inadequate) pee neg 
or nee 


revenue, and a traditional entrée to Downing Street to make 
its views known there. But one cannot recall a single instance 
in the last decade when it has used this entrée to make itself 
a pressure group for any remotely imaginative or even relevant 
new departures of policy. The general council has regarded 
itself as an executive, not as a body of leaders. Its published 
documents give the impression that they have been designed 
to ensure the maximum number of siguatures at the bottom 
of a piece of paper—surely the most effective way ever devised 
of preventing hard thinking. Having never tried to exert 
leadership, the general council rather prides itself on the fact 
that it has not looked quite so fratricidal a body as, say, 
Labour’s national executive has sometimes done. But this is 
because there never is much sign of opposition when there 
is also no semblance of government. If they are ever to set 
up in business as an effective general staff for the trade union 
movement, the general councillors will have to demean them- 
selves to the making of nice calculations about the probable 
fall of the block votes ; they will have to play politics among 
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themselves ; and they will not like it. But this is the only : —— Pe 
way in which the trade union movement can be given the lead we ee 
which it so sorely needs. W yu 
fa 
HE question that the top union leaders should be asking PE 
themselves at Portsmouth, in the intervals of their ritual ina seten 
denunciations of Mr Lloyd and their sorties against German Fane Guus 
troops in Wales, is how they can set about endowing theif organisers | 
movement with an effective leadership. The first need must tdelitbesieetina 
be to strengthen the prestige of the Congress House bureau- sovernitient 
cracy, which would have so large a part to play in carrying is far-reach 
out such a design. Perhaps the most useful of all the job sight, to m 


that the TUC staff could do would be to set about educating 
their Own masters. To organise courses for shop steward 
or to pay for termis at Oxford for bright young union official 
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is a most useful activity ; but it often seems that enlightenment mo Bre 
is most sorely needed at the very top of the trade union ladder: GPRA : M 
Overworked, uninstructed and underpaid, many unio | 4) 
leaders have simply never thought out how they might serv¢ months = 
their members in ways other than asking for more Pi§ 1... it i 
Pensions, incentive payments, paid holidays or senior fe Bah 
bonuses play an extraordinarily small part in the deals madé Peking | wi 
by most British union negotiators. The unions’ own dematt fulfilled abe 
tion disputes cost workers hundreds of thousands of pounty || 
in wages a year, but everybody at the TUC turns a pretty blin ™ ties 


eye to this problem. At a time when car manufacture 
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= textile mills and (in Portsmouth itself) aircraft firms are 
announcing that they will have to lay men off, it is remarkable 
that a body like the Amalgamated Engineering Union should 
have no policy at all for handling sackings and severance pay 

gain and helping members to find new jobs. 
mel This last, surely, is just the kind of topic on which 2 study 
seca. 4 by the TUC’s research staff of practice abroad could be of 


Ted great use—and there are many such. The TUC need not make 
by itself unpopular by pointing out the deficiencies of those on 
con- 4. Whom it depends for support, but by disseminating informa- 
omy tion and tactful advice on such problems, its staff could build 
- the) UP influence with the unions. The Congress House staff is 
ctive§ Particularly proud of its pamphlet “ The Uses of Radiations 
in Industry ” that it brought out this year. Such publications 
getic could surely deal with subjects directly concerned with the 
uate) job of negotiator and leader of men in industry. 
make. Nor need the provision of such purely technical services 
tance interfere with the trade union leaders’ favourite occupation 
itself | of dabbling in Labour politics. On the contrary, it would help 
evanty in it. One of the most ridiculous paradoxes about Labour’s 
srded§ dreary series of policy documents in recent years has been 
ished that the dreariest parts of them have been those concerned 
ignedg With problems of trade union organisation and reform ; where- 
sttom™ ever such problems have been touched upon, a drafting group 
vised of trade unionists has hastened to insert a phrase, after a semi- 
exerta colon, saying that all such problems must be assumed not to 
e fact exist. On one industrial topic, it is true, there has this year 
, say, been a glint of better things. While the Labour party itself 
his is bas been so dilatory in forming a policy about the European 
there 
to set 
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Disillusioned with negotiation, the Algerian rebels 
have given themselves tough new leaders 


far-reaching decisions, they call a meeting of the 

National Council of the Algerian Revolution, remove 
themselves from talkative Tunis to silent Tripoli, and confer 
in a secrecy that recalls the Kremlin or a conclave of cardinals. 
.— Last Sunday the political leaders, guerrillas and civilian 
; their organisers who constitute the council emerged from their 
| MUSH deliberations and announced a reshuffle of the “provisional 
urea" government of the Algerian republic ” (GPRA). The reshuffle 
IryIOCR is far-reaching and probably means what it appears, at first 


W tars the Algerian nationalists feel the need to take 
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7 . sight, to mean: a victory for the advocates of war to the 

yi . . . . 
ae bitter end, and the acceptance of Chinese communist aid 
Ra akg Without limits. 


& No other inference can easily be drawn from the replace- 
ws ment of Mr Ferhat Abbas by Mr ben Khedda as head of the 
adda GPRA ; Mr ben Khedda, formerly minister of social affairs, 
uni"E was dropped from the provisional government eighteen 
t SEI months ago after a similar meeting of the national council, for 
© Py having, it is thought, opposed negotiations with the French. 
nioti A few months earlier, he had led the first GPRA mission to 


bea Peking, where he had secured Chinese promises—since 
a fulfilled—of arms and technical assistance, including tactical 
oi training. 


cturer In a movement that is extremist by definition one should 
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common market, a supplement to the TUC general council’s 
new annual report, which will be debated at the congress next 


-week, comes down decisively in favour of the Government’s 


action in opening negotiations with the Rome treaty countries. 
But it remains to be seen whether this will be pressed ; cynics 
will say that it would be more in accordance with the TUC’s 
recent traditions if the general council were first to secure 
acceptance of its report, and then to accept also one of the 
four motions on the Portsmouth agenda which in effect says 
precisely the opposite, and so once more face both ways. 


_ The Portsmouth congress, however, will have to be judged — 


not mainly on the outcome of public debates, but on the mood 
that begins to emerge there among the leaders of the big 
unions, now that Mr Woodcock is making his first appearance 
in the general secretary’s seat. That he himself recognises 
the need for a more purposive and effectual leadership for 
the TUC is not in doubt: his handling of the lamentable 
business of the ETU has shown that he can be firm. What 
is still in doubt is his power to carry with him the senior— 
and in some cases mutually antipathetic—men who make up 
the general council. The name of the TUC, and of all the 
unions connected with it, is at present too firmly connected 
in the public mind with muddle, delay and ineffectualness for 
improvement to come quickly or easily. But the task of 
screwing a head back onto the headless monster that the TUC 
has become must be undertaken quickly, if the leadership of 
the British trade union movement is to be rescued from its 
present status of being at worst a national obstruction and 
at best an international joke. 


- Algeria Goes Militant 


beware of such a label as “ moderate.” There is general 
agreement, however, that it fitted Mr Abbas well, as did the 
adjective “ bourgeois,” whether in its traditional or Marxist 
connotations. Congenial and “ Mediterranean,” the former 
head of the GPRA was a standing reassurance to the more 
prosperous Muslims of Algeria, as well as to the more reason- 
able and less vocal Europeans, against too sudden or violent 
a revolutionary break with [Algérie de papa. His name, 
moreover, came readily to the lips of demonstrating Muslims 
in the Casbah. Now he has gone, and so has his brother-in- 
law and fellow moderate, Dr Francis, the finance minister ; 
and the almost unknown Marxist doctrinaire and committee- 
man who now heads the provisional government will replace 
them both, for Mr ben Khedda has taken both jobs. 

The other changes are more subtle and harder to analyse. 
Another relatively obscure figure, Mr Saad Dahlab, becomes 
foreign minister. At 41, he is the same age as the new prime 
minister (Mr Abbas and Dr Francis are older). Mr Dahlab, 
however, is a man of very different stamp: a warm and 
attractive personality, he impressed those who met him during 
the recent abortive Franco-Algerian talks at Evian and the 
Chateau de Lugrin with his reasonableness as well as his 
firmness. And indeed, he played a leading part in these 
disappointing exchanges. 

Mr Dahlab displaces Mr Belkacem Krim, hitherto regarded 
as the “strong man” of the Algerian revolution. At first 
sight, this seems to indicate that Mr Krim’s power is waning ; 
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but deeper consideration belies this impression. Mr Dahlab, 
a protégé of Mr Krim’s, had been running the foreign ministry 
as its secretary-general and his promotion is a natural reward 
for ability. Mr Krim apparently remains responsible for the 
military direction of the war—the Tripoli announcements said 
nothing about the supreme war council which he directs ; and 
he takes over the portfolio of the interior, for which his talents 
are better suited than diplomacy, from another member of 
the war council, Mr ben Tobbal, who is demoted to minister 
of state (with four others). Moreover, Mr Krim remains a 
deputy prime minister, together with the absent leader, Mr 
ben Bella, still in French hands. 

Since it had been assumed in some quarters that the collapse 
of the peace talks would mean the removal of Mr Krim and 
Mr Dahlab, the retention of the one and the promotion of 
the other may be taken as a token of appreciation of their 


Brazil’s Puncture 


President Quadros has taken a cue from Groucho 
Marx (not Karl) ; but his sudden exit is a bad joke 
for the Brazilians 


Quadros: Bravado 


monially launched their Alliance for Progress, Sr 

Janio Quadros smashed an exasperated fist through the 
programme’s rose-coloured windows. He resigned on August 
25th after half a year as president of Brazil, claiming that 
he felt himself crushed by the “ terrible forces ” of reaction. 
‘The story of his explosive departure is tangled with personal 
threads of feuds, ambitions and, possibly, his own ill-health. 
It has much broader significance. The economic alliance, 
according to the declaration of Punta del Este, is based on 
the principle that “ free men working through the institution 
of representative democracy can best satisfy man’s aspirations.” 
Sr Quadros, who was one of the very few Latin American 
leaders energetically trying to put the ideals of the alliance 
into practice, has made it perfectly plain that he cannot, or 
will not, work through Brazil’s democratic institutions. 

If, as may well be, he is gambling on eventually being 
summoned back to save the country from civil strife, his 
recall to power would certainly be on less democratic terms. 
Because of the country’s size, enormous potential wealth, 
cultural impetus, and momentum and energy in development, 
Brazil’s future is bound to have a profound influence on all 
its neighbours. What happens next may provide an answer 
of sorts to the question that underlies all serious discussion 
on social reform in Latin America ; can the present political 
structures be moulded to accommodate fundamental social 
change, or do the reforms to which men aspire, and democracy 
as practised in Latin America, confront one another incom- 
patibly ? It seems dismally likely that Sr Quadros’s decision 
to throw in his hand will have punctured some of Latin 
America’s chances for democratic, self-generating change. 


Prosi one week after the American republics cere- 
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firmness in resisting the French demand. that the Sahara 
question, and Algerian self-determination, should be treated 
separately. 

As if to underline the point, Mr Dahlab told a Cairo news- 
paper on Monday that the new GPRA did not object to 
resuming negotiations with the French, on the basis of French 
territory and the unity of the Algerian people. In sum, then, 
the militant new team intends to fight on until it gets the terms 
it wants: independence for all Algeria, without a special status 
for Europeans, and with sovereignty over the Sahara. There 
may be various stages on the way—thus, the French may 
withdraw to a coastal redoubt, leaving the Arabs to press their 
remaining claims as a sovereign but unsatisfied government 
controlling part of Algeria. But, so long as the new team 
remains in charge, peace will not be bought 7 anything less 
than complete French withdrawal. 





Lacerda: Pronunciamento Goulart: Gaucho 


The Brazilian leader had to battle with a congress whose 
members are as adept as they are in most Latin American 
parliaments at finding ways to block legislation that might 
touch their own or their friends’ pockets. He had no political 
party behind him. But Sr Quadros, who sometimes looks a 
bit like Groucho Marx, also shows a flash of the master’s 
genius. The civil service was cut down by a new rule that 
everybody on the payroll should turn up for a full day’s work. 
The rich rather than the poor began to be taxed because the 
tax collectors, given a cut of what they roped in, found it 
worth while to go for the larger incomes. Smuggling was 
checked, and exchange rackets collapsed with the end of the 
special export rates. The graft that strangles some of the 
ministries and social security institutions had at least begun 
to be unwound. Consumer subsidies were reduced, and a 
plan was introduced to improve the quality of Brazil’s coffee 
exports. An extensive programme for reforming the feudal 
system of land tenure in the parched and blighted lands of 
the north-east was in the air. All this, and much more, seems 
a vigorous enough start for so short a time, and makes nonsense 
of the president’s confessed discouragement. But evidently 
he had come to find the hounding from the Right, and to 4 
lesser extent from the Left as well, intolerable. 

Of all his adversaries, the most ferocious and die most 
formidable was Sr Carlos Lacerda, the governor of the state 
of Guanabara, formed out of what had been the federal dit 
trict when the capital was moved inland. Governor Lacerda 
is a man of strong personal ambition with a reputation as 
a breaker of presidents. The exposure of a scandal in a Rio 
newspaper, controlled by Sr Lacerda, is commonly believed 
to have led to the suicide of President Vargas.seven yeas 
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ago. President Kubitschek managed to survive his virulent 
opposition. Sr Lacerda’s friendship for President Quadros, 
once seemingly warm, froze to the point of publicly accusing 
the president of scheming to send congress into recess and to 
govern by decree (an accusation which many European rulers 
have borne with equanimity). That Sr Quadros was angling 
to increase his freedom of action seems undeniable ; in other 
circumstances such an idea might even have had Sr Lacerda’s 
support. 

The governor’s second line of attack was the president’s 
contacts with the communist world and, in particular, his 
championship of Cuba. Brazil’s shuffle towards a neutral 
foreign policy was signposted by economic good sense, but 
has sometimes been sent stumbling by Sr Quadros’s own 
brand of political bravado. The barter agreements with the 


Soviet Union and eastern Europe are evidence of a sensible - 


trading policy to which nobody, including the United States, 
now takes real objection. This flicker of so-called neutralism 
has not prevented Sr Quadros from raising $200 million in 
new or extended credits, mainly from the United States, or 
fom making conditions for private investment easier and more 
tempting. The president’s commitment to support China’s 
application for a seat in the United Nations was, from the 
American point of view, treading closer to forbidden ground. 
His belief that Cuba should, in friendly fashion, be steered 
away from its direct dependence on the Soviet Union to a 
respectable place among the uncommitted is, except to fanatics 
or Cuban exiles, unexceptionable. On the other hand, his 
decision a couple of weeks ago to decorate Major Guevara 
with a high award was a characteristic piece of bravado, on 
apar with his off-hand treatment of certain western statesmen. 
For some members of Brazil’s armed services, as well as for 
the watchful Sr Lacerda, it may have been a straw too many. 


AS Sr Quadros travels by boat to England, probably with 
the intention of once again seeking treatment for his eyes, 
the dilemma in which he has left his right-wing assailants may 
sive him a Marxian pleasure. (The reference is to Groucho, 
not Karl.) In an atmosphere marked by tension, bewilderment 
and press censorship, Brazil’s military leaders are looking for 
away of changing the constitution in order to prevent the 
succession of the left-wing vice-president, Jodo Goulart. The 
typically Brazilian inspiration of allowing Sr Goulart to 


OT unconvivial by nature, the 
N Cypriots still did not feel moved 
to celebrate the first anniver- 

sary of their republic, which passed them 
by on August 16th, except in the most 
official and restrained way. This may be 
sad, but it is not surprising. Unlike 
most of the new countries born in recent years, the Cyprus 
tepublic was unwanted by many of those who belong to it, 
ind it has not yet acquired enough of a personality to inspire 
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assume office but taking all his powers away, thought up by a 
congressional committee, is worthy of Groucho himself. It is 
unlikely to appeal to the vice-president, who, hurrying back 
from the Far East where he had been thoughtfully dispatched 
by Sr Quadros, is now hovering just outside Brazil. Sr Quadros 
and Sr Goulart were on opposite sides at the election, and 
their relations since have not been happy for either. 

Sr Goulart is an heir of the Vargas regime, and like the 
strong man himself comes from the cattle country of Rio 
Grande do Sul. He is strongly supported in his own state 
and among the trade unions, in whose interests he laboured 
throughout the Kubitschek administration, notwithstanding 
the respectable personal fortune that he amassed. He has 
shown that he would go further and faster than Sr Quadros 
in his relations with the communist world ; on the other hand, 
he has not so far evinced much imagination or courage in his 
attitude to basic social reforms, and his labours have been on 
behalf of the urban worker only. 

The army, which traditionally has been at odds with the 
navy and air force, is now threatened by a mutiny from its 
own forces in Rio Grande do Sul state ; their leaders support 
Sr Goulart. Three generals were dismissed on Wednesday. 
The service chiefs are handling a gigantic and sizzling fire- 
work. Without a sense of national purposes, the Estados 
Unidos do Brasil is bound to be in danger of exploding into 
striving fragments. Neither the trade unions nor the cowboys 
of Rio Grande do Sul are likely to accept quietly the stamped- 
ing of Sr Goulart’s constitutional rights. The peasant leagues 
in the north-east might have put their trust in Sr Quadros ; 
now there is one force less to stand against their control by 
the communists. The federal army, if it manages to keep 
together, is strong enough to suppress local revolts, but at the 
cost of interrupting any serious national progress. 

Sr Quadros planned on a lordly scale ; his temperamental 
reluctance to compromise threatens the unfinished achieve- 
ments of his predecessor and the infancy of his own new 
order. At best, the next phase cannot be much more than 
a salvage operation ; at worst, it could be a partial wreck. 
Brazil’s revolution of rising expectations has battered itself 
against the barrier of congress, the inflexible well-off, the 
ambitious and the opportunists. If, in time to come, Sr 
Quadros is called back, the revolution may be saved, but, 
it seems, at the expense of the democratic principles of the 
all-American alliance. 


Having won its independence, the 


Cyprus Republic is struggling 
to establish its identity 


them, whether Greek or Turk, with loyalty and enthusiasm. 
But only the more prodigious of infant prodigies can claim a 
marked personality on their first birthday. It is something to 
have survived at all. 

During its first year, the Cyprus republic has depended 
very much on the purely negative fact that it would cause 
too many people too much trouble if the settlement hammered 
out in Zurich and London were to break down. The Greek 
and Turkish governments have plenty of other things on their 
minds, and Cypriot malcontents must know that they cannot 
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look for support in Athens or Ankara. In any case, at present 
most Cypriots do not want the settlement to break down, 
if only because no other peaceful alternative is at present 
apparent. On this negative basis, Cyprus has at any rate 
established its identity on the world stage. It has been 
admitted to the Commonwealth (and relations with the British 
in the sovereign bases have been far better than anyone dared 
to hope). It has become a member of the United Nations, has 
been invited to the neutrals’ conference which opened in 
Belgrade on Friday, and is about to join the World Bank. 


All this is fine as far as it goes—provided, however, that 
the new republic not merely survives, but thrives. This will 
depend first on whether.the two communities can learn to 
co-operate as Cypriots, and not just co-exist as Greeks and 


Turks ; and, secondly, on whether the government can per-. 


suade the ordinary Cypriot that he himself has a real stake 
in the future of the republic. He is in fact better off than 
anyone in the eastern Mediterranean, except the Israelis, but 
this will weigh little with him if, under the new dispensation, 
jobs become scarcer and his purse emptier. 


N excellent example.of co-operation between Greek and 
A Turk has been set right at the top by President Makarios 
and his Turkish vice-president, Dr Kutchuk ; their amity has 
been marred only by Dr Kutchuk’s disapproval of the arch- 
bishop’s policy of “‘ uncommitted neutrality.” Unfortunately, 
the provisions of the Zurich settlement tend to separate rather 
than unite the two communities. It may have been essential 
at the time to spell out the rights and position of the Turkish 
minority in order to get any settlement at all. But the carry- 
ing out of some of these provisions is proving lengthy, difficult 
and divisive. The detailed arrangements for setting up a 
separate Turkish municipality in each of the five main towns 
are still being argued over—not surprisingly, in view of the 
practical difficulties involved. The provision that 30 per cent 
of the posts in the civil service must be filled by Turks (18 
per cent of the population) bristles with practical difficulties 
too ; it is proving hard to find enough qualified Turks to fill 
the Turkish quota. Naturally enough, if unreasonably, the 
Turks are dissatisfied ; while the Greeks, although instructed 
by Archbishop Makarios to do their best to carry out this 
provision, are irked by its—as it seems to them—illogicality. 


If, however, one considers how suspicious and divided 
the two communities were less than two years ago, one may 
perhaps conclude that their new essay in partnership might 
have got off to a much worse start ; on the whole, both Greeks 
and Turks have shown a real desire not to rock the boat too 
violently. Much now depends on the island’s economic 
fortunes, above all on whether the government can arrest the 
steady post-independence drift towards greater unemployment 
and under-employment. The five-year development plan 
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outlined by Archbishop Makarios on August 21st is even more 
ambitious (and expensive) than the proposals of last year’s 
United Nations mission upon which it is based. Out of a total 
expenditure of over £62 million, more than £24 million is to 
be spent on the development of agriculture, in particular of 


water resources ; drought is the Cypriot farmer’s most constant | 


and implacable enemy. The archbishop also announced that 
government land would be distributed to the farmers, and 
fragmented holdings consolidated. Agriculture is, as the 
archbishop said, the backbone of the Cypriot economy. [f 


by these and other measures it can be made more prosperous 


and productive, the economy of the whole island will be 
put on a much better footing, and a cause of much under- 
employment will be at least partly removed. Other major 
items of expenditure announced by Archbishop Makarios 
were {11 million for harbour development, particularly at 
Limassol, and {10.5 million for electrification. 


The task of raising enough money to carry out the plan is 
formidable. Archbishop Makarios hopes to finance half of it 
from foreign, half from internal sources. So far the Cypriots 
have been rather disappointed in their hopes of foreign 
financial help ; the British have paid up promptly what they 
had promised (a modestly generous grant of over £54 million 
in the first year of independence), but have not been able to 
oblige with more. The prospects, however, look rosier since 
the archbishop announced last week that the World Bank 
was sending a mission to the island in October, and that it 
was ready to sponsor a consortium (to which the United States 
and west Germany will almost certainly belong) which would 
sponsor development projects in Cyprus. Such an inter- 
national demonstration of willingness to help Cyprus financially 
should have a steadying and beneficial effect on the island's 
economy. It should stimulate private investment, encourage 
the repatriation of Cypriot capital from abroad, and help to 
reconcile people to the temporary austerities that may follow 
if the government makes the promised effort to lessen the 
ever-widening gap between imports and exports. All the 
same, the government has a stiff task ahead of it. 


Archbishop Makarios, however, evidently considers that his 
feet are firmly planted on the ground. He told the Cypriots 
last week that many of them had expected too much too 
soon from the new republic and that he could not promise 
them more than he could perform. He knows perfectly well 
that broken promises and hope deferred make splendid props 
ganda material for the Cypriot communists. These, in the 
past year, have adroitly exploited for their own purposes the 
underlying dissatisfaction with the Zurich settlement, com- 
munal irritations, the latent antagonism over the British bases, 
and all the discontent created by economic difficulties. A 
danger does exist that, if the new republic cannot make good 
in the eyes of its own people within the next few years, the 
communists may score heavily at the next elections. Arch 
bishop Makarios does not need to be told this. His speech 
to the House of Representatives shows that after the 
cautious and circumspect policies quite rightly pursued ovet 
the past year, he now intends to move forward in a mort 
positive way. No doubt he will provide the communists with 
plenty of opportunities for sniping. What can be hoped is 
that he will also provide. the majority of his people, both 
Greeks and Turks, with a clearer picture of what their new 
republic has to offer them. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








NUCLEAR DIPLOMACY 


Bang 


N deciding to resume nuclear tests, Mr 

Khrushchev has revealed a major 
change in the tactics of Russian foreign 
policy. The deference to world opinion 
which led Russia (along with the United 
States and Britain) to suspend these tests in 
1958 could not have been more spectacu- 
larly abandoned than by making. this 
announcement on the day before the con- 
ference of neutral leaders opened in 
Belgrade, and only three weeks before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
meets in New York. The point is rubbed 
home by the emphasis Mr Khrushchev puts 
on the perfection of “ super-powerful 
nuclear bombs ” with yields of up to 100 
megatons—which are most likely to be 
tested in the atmosphere, not underground, 
and will therefore renew the universally 
detested fall-out of radioactive matter. 


Unless the Russians have already carried 
out some clandestine tests (a couple of 
suspicious underground disturbances have 
been noted inside Russia in the last few 
days) and are now brazening the matter 
out before they are accused of cheating, 
there can be only one explanation for this 
extraordinary timing. It is fair to assume 
that Mr Khrushchev, like Mr Kennedy, 
has long been under pressure from his 
atomic enthusiasts to let them start explod- 
ing again. Perhaps, in giving way to their 
pressure now, he hopes that his decision 
will scare the wits out of the West (and 
everyone else) in the forthcoming test of 
wills over Berlin. | 


The United States and Britain can reflect 
that they were right not. to abandon the 
nuclear test talks in Geneva earlier this 
summer and resume their own experiments, 
a many people urged them to. Had they 
done so, they would have attracted the 
ddium that is now. Mr Khrushchev’s. But 
that is the only comforting thought in 
the matter. The east-west competition 
in testing will now begin again. More com- 
petitors will presumably join in the race ; 
the hope of limiting the number of 
nuclear powers has had a further, 
perhaps decisive, setback. Above all, Mr 
Khrushchev now seems to have concluded 
that it is more fruitful to intimidate than 
to reason. This explains his emphasis on 
testing multi-megaton bombs, the military 
usefulness of which is only marginal ; exist- 
ing bombs, which can already be delivered 
with depressing accuracy, are big enough to 
destroy the biggest target. 

There is no need to conclude that Mr 
Khrushchev has decided these new weapons 
will have to be used. The tests he is about 


to hold may or may not have added to 
the Soviet armoury by the time the Berlin 
crisis looks like coming to a head. But, by 
making this week’s announcement, he is 
plainly giving the attempt to frighten people 
priority over the attempt to talk to them 
calmly—even if this loses him popularity 
in the neutral world. Mr Khrushchev 
showed in the United Nations last year that 
he likes to make people jump by banging 
tables ; he is now seeking the same effect 
by banging warheads. 


BELGRADE CONFERENCE 


Non-Aligned Rulers 


Gf) pe the heads of government of the 
non-aligned countries, now opening 
(September 1st) their conference at Bel- 
grade, are face to face with a situation they 
cannot have bargained for. The road to 
Belgrade has been paved by a whole series 
of less exalted consultations, designed to 
avoid such predicaments. None of the kings, 
presidents and prime ministers taking part 
in the Belgrade meeting will have wanted 
to have to choose between publicly approv- 
ing of some statement with embarrassing 
implications, and breaking ranks by refusing 
to join in a general.approval. It will still be 
astonishing if the final statement of the 
conference proves to contain anything that 
could not have been pretty safely deduced 
from the draft agenda published as éarly 
as July. 

As regards self-determination, racialism, 
and the ending of colonialism, the Belgrade 
governments can hardly speak out any less 
forcefully than they, with others, have 
already done in the United Nations Assem- 
bly. and elsewhere. They are against 
nuclear tests; they are for general dis- 
armament, peaceful co-existence, and eco- 
nomic arrangements favourable to under- 
developed nations. In principle, at least, 
they want United Nations resolutions to be 
respected ; and they would like to enlarge 
African and Asian representation in various 
UN organs. In the backwash of the 
Bizerta affair their strictures on foreign 
military bases are likely to be strong. But 
how precise and practical a common de- 
nominator will they find if they try to 
“narrow down the area of block conflicts,” 
the Jugoslav foreign minister’s definition of 
their chief aim ? 

It is one thing to urge negotiation and 
compromiise ; quite another to grapple with 
the substance of the Berlin conflict, dis- 


armament, or the problems posed by nuclear 
weapon tests, and to lean one’s whole weight 
in the direction that the general interest 
requires. There will be disappointment, but 
no surprise, if the heads of government 
assembled in Belgrade opt for discretion and 
generalities in such burning matters as these. 


INDIA 


Embarrassed Giant 


NDIA’S pre-eminence among the Belgrade 

participants is almost embarrassing. Mr 
Nehru speaks for as many people as all the 
other heads of government combined. 
India is more sophisticated in international 
life than most of the other states represented 
at the conference; its support, on any 
issue, is particularly prized ; its voice rings 
loud. Mr Nehru’s obiter dicta on the Berlin 
question have fluttered both American and 
Soviet dovecotes, though a second reading 
of what he actually said has brought some 
reassurance, at least, to the West. In some 
eyes, he is already cast in the somewhat 
thankless role of the regulator of the Bel- 
grade conference’s brasher impulses. 

It should not be forgotten that India is 
also one of the few countries taking part in 
the conference whose governments are ex- 
posed to the na a of an ae 
press and parliamentary opposition. e 
form that criticism has lately been taking is 
a quite natural doubt about the wisdom of 
India allowing itself to be drawn into so 
many international issues. India has come 
to play a key part in the UN operation in the 
Congo ; its involvement in Laos is far from 
an end ; it is almost 
automatically  co- 


created for any pur- 
pose. - 
ing of these loads is 
not made easier by 
the domestic agita- 
tions that still plague 
Indian life. The 
country’s linguistic 
and religious diver- 
sity makes endless 
ee : opportunities for 
splinter groups, and recurring trouble for 

central government. On top of the 
recent language conflict in Assam, there has 
now come Master Tara Singh’s most deter- 
mined bid yet for a new division of the Pun- 
jab. The Sikh community is by no means 
solidly behind “ Masterji” in his demands, 
though his unadmitted aim is clearly to 
carve off a new state dominated by Sikhs ; 
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and the political fast is by now a weapon 
blunted by indiscriminate use. But it was 
an additional complication for Mr Nehru 
to have to leave while the Akali leader lay 
near to a self-inflicted death in the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar. 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


Who Pays for Food? 


HE airways have been full in the last 

three weeks of more-or-less unofficial 
emissaries from various interests in the 
Commonwealth, making the grand tour of 
Europe to report on whether success is 
likely to attend Britain’s negotiations with 
the common market. The general con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that success 
is about 80 per cent likely ; but some of 
the “ possible terms ” that are beginning to 
be discussed look much more satisfying to 
Commonwealth interests than they would 
do to Britain’s negotiators. This is especi- 
ally true of suggestions that Britain’s entry 
into the EEC might be met by the formation 
of some sort of Commonwealth agricultural 
exporting cartel. 


The white dominions’ most basic eco- 
nomic interest in the whole common market 
wrangle is that they should continue to be 
able to sell their agricultural products in 
Britain. Continental Europe’s main agri- 
cultural requirement is that food prices in 
Britain should go up, so that continental 
countries may have some chance of selling 
their own higher cost products here. As far 
as sales of British farm products on the 
British market are concerned, the implica- 
tions of this price mark-up have been 
accepted by Whitehall : they would mean 
that the British farmer would henceforth 
be subsidised by the consumer instead of 
by the taxpayer. But as far as imports of 
things like New Zealand butter are con- 
cerned, Britain’s idea has presumably been 
that it should continue to buy this from the 
New Zealanders at their cheap and eco- 
nomic price ; and then “ level up ” the price 
of that butter in British shops to the 
standard European price by imposing the 
import levies suggested by the Treaty of 
Rome. 


Now, almost inevitably, a new idea is 
creeping in. Europe, it is said, might agree 
to Britain continuing to buy agricultural 
products from the Commonwealth in fair 
amounts, perhaps even to allowing such 
amounts to be specified in long-term con- 
tracts. These amounts would not be as 
large as those that the Commonwealth 
countries have been shipping here hitherto, 
but they would be sold in British shops at 
higher prices. If Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and others got together in an ex- 
port cartel, they might therefore be in a 
good position to screw up their selling 
prices to Britain ; to divert into their own 
pockets money that would otherwise 
be. taken by import levies; and to 
make a very good thing out of the com- 
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mon market by getting just as big a food 
cheque from Britain, albeit for smaller 
total sales. Britain’s objection to this is ob- 
vious : under certain rather gloomy as- 
sumptions, if an export cartel managed to 
push up all Britain’s buying prices for over- 
seas food to a level in line with European 
target prices, the effect could theoretically 
be to raise Britain’s import bill by £300 
million or £400 million a year. 

Clearly, Britain would not wear this 
system in full; but one suspects that, as 
the common market negotiations proceed, 
quite a lot more is going to be heard about 
arguments started up by this line of think- 
ing. On the one hand, it would offer a way 
of escape from the threatened political 
clash between Britain and the Common- 
wealth ; on the other, it would raise eco- 
nomic implications for Britain that most 
definitely need to be watched. 


TUNISIA 


Waste of Friends 


B* spurning the General Assembly’s 
debate on Bizerta, the French govern- 
ment gave Tunisia a walk-over; and was 
painfully walked upon. The United 
Nations, scorned, can generate a feminine 
fury. By a late night count on August 25th 
Tunisia’s case was won by 66 votes and not 
a dissenting whisper. The thirty absten- 
tions, which included Britain and the 
United States, expressed a refusal to be 
associated with the wording of the Afro- 
Asian resolution, not with its meaning. The 
substance, the call for negotiations to bring 
about the withdrawal of French forces from 
Tunisia, was accepted almost universally. 
France lost some loving friends: clearly 
hating what they had to do, four Nato 
partners and eleven African protégés regis- 
tered their critical votes. But what could 
have been expected when French delegates 
had formal instructions not only to keep 
away but to say nothing, even privately, 
even to their nearest friends? 

General de Gaulle would have it that this 
showdown is of no account. The wiser way 
may be to allow him a cherished illusion. 
President Bourguiba has secured such a vote 
of international confidence that he can afford 
to meet the general in an international 
no-man’s-land. This is now what is needed: 
an unrecriminatory interlude, divorced from 
the shadow of last week’s General Assembly 
and that of its regular 16th session, looming 
up on September roth. With that session 
hovers the threat that, if France makes no 
move, the issue will come up again for an 
even more damaging debate. The argu- 
ments are strong for an early attempt to 
negotiate, perhaps in two stages. The first 
would be for retirement to starting positions 
at Bizerta; the second would envisage 
France’s complete withdrawal from 
Tunisia. The problem is to satisfy Mr 
Bourguiba that this withdrawal really will 
be the outcome if meanwhile he guarantees, 
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not necessarily for ever, the lines of com- 
munication between one French enclave 
and another, thus permitting the French 
troops to retire to their positions of July 
18th. Negotiating now from new strength 
he could perhaps take some chances. 


> 


KUWAIT 


Slow Motion 


. would little have been thought in July, 
when British troops pounded to Kuwait, 
that now, less than two months later, Britain 
would be straining to get out and urging 
the Arabs to come in. Yet thus has the 
picture changed. Britain needs more 
soldiers on the Rhine and can no longer 
easily spare its 2,500 in Kuwait. The 
promised joint Arab replacements—en- 
visaged as 3,000 strong—are awaited 
impatiently. 

But the Arab states attach more impor- 
tance to not fumbling their operation than 
to making a punctual appearance. For lack 
of experience and of ready-made machinery, 
their preparations may look slow. The 
Arab League mission that has been touring 
the Arab capitals to obtain contributions to 
the force has met some resistance from 
governments who fear lest their soldiers 
should actually clash with the Iraqis. That 
the joint Arab force is designed to prevent 
armed clashes is an idea that seeps in 
slowly. So is the notion of working in 
unison. Up to now the assenting govern- 
ments, apart from the United Arab 
Republic, appear to be the Sudan, Jordan, 
Tunisia (if not too preoccupied) and, 
naturally, Saudi Arabia. Cairo could send 
troops tomorrow but considers, with 
genuine principle, that the first contingents 
should be formed by at least three countries 
—thus symbolising Arab unity from the 
start. 


PRISONS 


Higher and Higher 


HE report of the prison commissioners 

for 1960 (Cmnd. 1467, 9s. 6d.) opens 
with the familiar and depressing statistics 
of a bigger than ever prison and _borstal 
population (over 28,500 by mid-1961 with, 
at the end of 1960, over 7,000 men sleeping 
three in a cell) ; an inadequate staff to cope 
with them. (the net gain in established men 
officers in the year was only 11) ; and the 
usual waste of resources on untried prisoners 
(27,824 untried prisoners altogether were 


received during 1960, and about 40 per cent. 
_of them were not subsequently sent to 


prison on conviction). 

Of these totals, women account for only 
a tiny proportion. But in one field they aré 
presenting the prison authorities with 4 
small, but growing and difficult, problem. 
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During 1960, the report points out, the 
effects of the Street Offences Act became 
more obvious ; 382 women were committed 
to Holloway last year under this Act, com- 
pared with 98 under the old legislation in 
the seven and a half months of 1959 before 
the new Act came into force. In prison these 
women are uncooperative, are reluctant to 
work, and any efforts at rehabilitating them 
are virtually useless since they fully intend 
to return to prostitution on their discharge. 
At the moment a prison sentence for these 
women is purely custodial—a sort of 
incident in their career which they may 
come to accept as philosophically as they 
accept the periodic payment of a fine. The 
prison commissioners are considering 
whether they should be treated as a special 
group in prison, with a special training 
devised for them. 

The report also comments on the general 
drop in the success rates, measured by 
absence of reconviction, achieved by borstal 





training for boys. All boys passing through 
reception centres after being sentenced to 
borstal are now classified according to pre- 
diction tables, drawn up to show whether a 
boy is a bad risk or not. It does seem, 
according to the report, that boys received 
for borstal training are, judged by these 
tables, a worse risk than those received in 
1947. However, boys discharged in 1958 


were born during the years 1936-40, and . 


research has suggested that people born in 
these years (or rather between 1935 and 
1942) were 8 to 9 per cent more likely to 
be convicted of offences than the general 
average for those born between 1925 and 
1949. It may be, therefore, that these two 
factors—a bad risk group and a “ delin- 
quent generation ”—are militating against 
the success of borstal training, rather than 
that the training itself has deteriorated. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


Laws of Assembly 


\ a 1844 when the Ministry of Works 
became responsible for Trafalgar 
Square, it has usually been made avail- 
able for any bona fide public gathering on 
Saturday afternoons or all day on Sundays. 
Now the Minister of Works has refused per- 
mission to Lord Russell’s civil disobedience 
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group to: hold-.a public meeting there-on 
Battle of Britain Sunday (September 17th), 
because Lord. Russell has made it clear that 
an illegal demonstration in the form of a 
sit-down in Parliament Square is to follow. 
The minister’s argument is that he cannot 
be expected to facilitate a declared intention 
of breaking the law. 


Some of the protesters have said that the 
minister is hereby exceeding his legal 
rights. This is quite certainly wrong. 
Rights of assembly in London and elsewhere 
are not nearly as free as is sometimes sup- 
posed. Under the Metropolitan Police Act 
of 1839 (s.§2) the commissioners of police 
have wide powers to regulate public proces- 
sions and gatherings in London to avoid 
obstruction. In 1662 a statute forbad 
“tumultuous petitioning” of the King 
or Parliament, which it defined as the 
presentation of a petition by more than 
10 persons. The Seditious Meetings 
Act of 1817 makes it an offence for 
more than 50 to meet within a mile of 
Westminster Hall while parliament is sitting 
in order to petition crown or parliament 
for any alteration in Church or State. 
Since 1936 it has been forbidden to wear 
any political uniform in public, and the 
same statute allows the police commissioner 
to regulate processions and apply to any 
local authority to have them forbidden 
altogether. Acts of 1908 and 1936 punish 
disorderly behaviour at public meetings. 
Under the Riot Act of 1714, twelve or 
more persons at an unlawful assembly 
become felons if they do not disperse within 
one hour of a justice of the peace ordering 
them to scatter. 





‘* Bloody Sunday,”’ 1887 


These statutes apart, it is the common law 
offence of “ unlawful assembly ” to gather 
in numbers of three or more to carry out a 
purpose which is likely to involve violence 
or produce in the minds of rational and firm 
men a reasonable apprehension of violence. 
Admittedly, to assemble with the mere in- 
tention of acting illegally, although not 
violently, as in Lord Russell’s case, does not 
constitute a misdemeanour (Field v 
Receiwer of Metropolitan Police (1907) 
2 K.B. 853 (TAC)). Admittedly, too— 
here the protesters have a point—the closing 
of Trafalgar Square has in the past 
increased rather than diminished violence. 
When the Democratic Federation was 
turned away from Trafalgar Square by the 
police in 1886, a mob marched up Pall Mall 
and broke the windows which were filled by 
jeering club members. Again on Novem- 
ber 17, 1887, “ Bloody Sunday,” a serious 
riot ensued when a crowd assembled by 
the Federation, forbidden the use of the 
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square, attempted to enter it (with Bernard 
Shaw and Annie Besant in among them) and 
were repelled by the police. The following 
year a working man was actually killed by 
the police in similar circumstances, and 
Morris wrote his “ Ode to Linnell.” Events 
on September 17th are likely to be less 
bloodstained. 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


Stitch In Time? 


LTHOUGH it has been stoutly denied, the 
Portuguese government’s new measures 
for the “ overseas provinces,” announced on 
Tuesday, may reasonably be seen as its 
reaction to the rebellion in Angola and the 
threat of unrest in Mozambique. The pro- 
posed reforms cover a wide field, touching 
on political, social and economic arrange- 
ments ; and they are announced in the name 
of complete equality of race, culture and 
religion. There will, it is stated, be no 
discrimination between the citizens of 
“ Portugal ”—the metropolitan area and the 
scattered empire—in any sphere, and it is 
hoped eventually to set up a Portuguese 
common market, breaking down the customs 
barriers between ~various Portuguese 
territories. 

In concrete terms, these proposals consist 
— —— > the Natives’ Statute, under 
w ‘ortuguese citizenship was 
granted only to those few Africans who had 
certain qualifications ; the introduction of 
some degree of local self-government ; the 
permitting of collective bargaining and col- 
lective wage agreements; and the abolition 
of some vexatious agricultural regulations. 
o— have been hints of more benefits to 
‘ollow. 


These proposals are welcome, as far as 


they go; but they are to some extent 
nullified by the plan for encouraging ex- 
tensive white settlement in Africa with 
which they are linked. This plan, first 
mentioned publicly by the minister for the 
army early in August, seems to have been 
conceived, at least in part, as a means of 
reinforcing the counter-terrorist campaign. 
The phrase “ soldier-settler ” was used, and 
the minister for overseas Portugal, when 
announcing the new programme, expressed 
the hope that soldiers now fighting in 
Angola would decide to make their homes 
there. These statements suggest that the 
fine words leave Dr Salazar’s government 
as it was—committed to a policy of white 
supremacy as the only means of maintaining 
its rule. The insistence on a literacy quali- 
fication for the vote, even in a state where 
the vote counts for so little as it does in 
Portugal, makes it doubtful how much the 
abolition of the Natives’ Statute will really 
mean: literacy is rare in Angola. Whether 
any mere reforms could induce the rebels 
to lay down their arms at this late date 
may, in any case, be doubted. 
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KENYA 


Sweetness and Light 


R JOMO KENYATTA’S Visit to Nairobi on 

August 25th, his first since his release, 
was a personal triumph in more senses than 
one. The welcoming crowds whose en- 
thusiasm thrust aside police barriers and 
broke railings in efforts to get near the hero 
were not even the most concrete evidence 
of his prestige and influence. Attention 
has fixed, rather, on the agreement he has 
induced, at last, between the two political 
parties, the Kenya African Democratic 
Union and the larger Kenya African 
National Union. From now on they promise 
to work together, and with Mr Kenyatta, on 
a common programme for national inde- 
pendence. The terms of that programme 
have clearly been designed to reassure the 
sceptical, and particularly foreign investors, 
about Kenya’s future ; and they seem to be 
having this effect. 

The two parties’ joint statement seems 
to have two principal aspects. In the first 
place, it offers a guarantee that all land 
titles already existing, “including tribal 
rights and property rights,” will be 
“respected and safeguarded in the interests 
of the people of Kenya,” and promises fair 
compensation for land “acquired by any 
future government for public purposes, e.g. 
schools, hospitals, etc.” Mr Kenyatta’s 
gloss on this was that it proved that inde- 
pendent Kenya would not have a “ gangster 
government.” 

Secondly, the African leaders agreed on 
the tactics and timetable they propose to 
adopt in future. A coalition interim govern- 
ment is to be formed, with apparently 
something like an equal balance between 
the parties. The legal disability which at 
present prevents Mr Kenyatta from joining 
the legislative council should be lifted. A 
constitutional conference should be held in 
September, a general election at some un- 
specified date, and then, next February, 
Kenya will become independent. Various 
other proposals, concerning the Masai and 
the White Highlands and the coastal strip, 
were presented, with these, to the Governor 
on Tuesday, but they, though delicate, are 
obviously of less importance. The two 
essentials, which call for an early response 
from London, are Mr Kenyatta’s status and 
the acceleration of the process of reaching 
independence. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Peak Emigration 


Our correspondent in Dublin writes : 


oe results of the census taken last April 
show that the long decline in the Irish 
population is in a new and more violent 
phase. The population of the republic is 
put at 2,815,000 in 1961, compared with 
2,898,000 in 1956 and 2,961,000 in 1951. 
Thus there has been a fall of 83,000 
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in the last five years, although births have 
exceeded deaths by 132,000 in that period. 
The estimated net emigration of 215,000 
represents the highest rate for many decades. 

The decline has been general all over 
the country. The only increases in popu- 
lation are in the areas around Dublin and 
some other towns. The decline is patently 
most severe in the west and north where the 
average annual rate of net emigration 
amounts to 18 per 1,000 in Connacht 
and 21 in the republic’s three counties of 


POPULATION OF THE 
IRISH REPUBLIC 


(millions ) 


'26 ‘46 56 “el 


Ulster. This is the area in which, for a 
half century and more, the loss of popula- 
tion has been heaviest. The root cause 
seems to be that the system of small 
farms worked by unpaid family labour has 
broken down. Since the war, the younger 
brothers and sisters have discovered the 
attraction of jobs of their own ; and jobs 
have been very easy to find in England. 
It is fairly certain that the bulk of the 
emigration comes from the category known 
to the census as “ farmers’ relatives 
assisting.” In addition, the small farm 
(however worked) has been under severe 
pressure, It predominates in the least fertile 
parts of the country, in the west and north. 
It depends largely on pigs, poultry and eggs 
—commodities which cannot now be easily 
or profitably sold in the traditional British 
market. 

It is possible, from one point of view, to 
regard the emigration figures as no more 
than the decision to leave infertile lands 
which have been thickly populated as a 
result of historical causes. But the real 
cause for alarm is that unless agri- 
culture is assisted to become more com- 
petitive the same pattern will be repeated 
in the more fertile parts of the country. 
Population figures: are an emotional issue in 
Ireland, because of the bitter depopulation 
in the seventy years after the famine of the 
1840s. It had been hoped that self-govern- 
ment would reverse this trend, and at first 
it seemed to be doing so. But now, despite 
a rising national income, it seems 
that numbers will continue to decline until 
the geographical and occupational distribu- 
tion of population begins to correspond with 
the realities of the later twentieth century 
instead of echoing the abnormalities of the 
early nineteenth. It is only by stepping up 
very much further its increasing export 
trade in goods that Ireland can stop 


exporting people. 
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TYNE TUNNEL 


Little and Late? 


7 award of a £5.4 million main-bore / 


contract for the new Howdon-Jarrow 
tunnel under the Tyne estuary marks the 
beginning of an important venture for 


North-East England—and also the culmina- . 


tion of fifteen years of expensive vacilla- 
tion. On present estimates the completed 
scheme will cost £12.5 million, of which 
the county councils of Durham and 
Northumberland will find £1 million and 
the Ministry of Transport grant £3 million 
and lend another £8.5 million to be repaid 
out of tolls. The first Tyne Tunnel Act 
of 1946 envisaged the expenditure of no 
more than £3.6 million on a comprehensive 
scheme including both a vehicular tunnel 
and a smaller tunnel for pedestrians and 
cycles; but the preparations had hardly 
begun when one of the postwar capital 
economy drives forced the postponement 
of the larger works, although the pedes- 
trians’ tunnel continued and was completed 
in 1951, at a cost of £884,000. The 
original estimate of £3 million for a vehicu- 
lar tunnel has thus had to be more than 
quadrupled in the intervening 14 years, and 
there is no guarantee that it will not have 
to be revised again before its completion in 
1966. 

But one’s real fear is that, even now, the 
project may have been designed too un- 
imaginatively down to its minimum. Its 
carriageway will have only two traffic lanes 
with a planned maximum capacity of 20,000 





vehicles a day. The asumption is that initial 
usage will be only 7,000 a day, and full 
utilisation reached only by 1984. In the 
Mersey tunnel, it should be noted, traffic 
is now three times as heavy as was origin- 
ally forecast ; there is a constant tendency 


to underestimate the extra traffic likely to ; 
be generated by a convenient crossing de- #f) 


signed, as this Tyne tunnel is, to foster 
industrial expansion in the bare areas at 
each of its ends. An important factor is 
that this tunnel will be the only direct 
crossing between Newcastle and the sea, 


and may be expected to attract nearly 


all the traffic from the two banks of the 
Tyne for several miles from the coast. It 
will be a familiar story of planning muddle 
if this tunnel is saturated almost as soon 48 
it is opened, 
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All Good Gifts 


R KHRUSHCHEV may well be able to 
M face his party congress next month 
ith good news from the agricultural front. 
here are indications that this year’s grain 
rop may turn out to be a bumper one. The 
Soviet leader himself recently declared that 
‘he harvest and procurement .of farm 
products in the current year will apparently 
be bigger than at any time since the estab- 
lishment of Soviet power.” The fragmen- 
tary evidence available so far seems to 
onfirm this prediction. 

At the agricultural session of the central 
ommittee last January it was estimated that 
10 satisfy the demands of the Soviet 
economy the output of grain must reach at 
kast 160 million tons and deliveries to the 
state reach 68 million tons. If these targets 
were to be attained in the current year, it 
would be a very considerable achievement. 
So far, 1958 is the record year, with a grain 
harvest Officially estimated at 141 million 
ons and deliveries to the state at 57 million 
ons. Output fell in the next two years and 
even the official claims put it only at 133 
illion tons in 1960, with state deliveries 
tt 46.7 million. tons: This figure was cer- 
tainly exaggerated, not only because of the 
asifications so bitterly denounced by 
Mr Krushchev himself, but also because the 
Mate was compelled to return part of the 
rain to the farmers for seeds. 
Two successive bad harvests had their 
fect on the supplies of meat and dairy 
produce. There were shortages in Moscow 
ind Leningrad, not merely in the provinces. 
his was a nasty blow for Mr Khrushchev, 
who had staked his reputation on increasing 
ticultural production, and explains his 











if “culprits.” If the early reports are con- 
irmed, agricultural success will be as sweet 
or the Soviet leader as continued failure 
yas bitter. But elsewhere in eastern 
urope, especially in East Germany, Poland 
ind Czechoslovakia, harvesting has been 
eriously delayed by bad weather as well as 
'y human failings ; the demands on the 
oviet output may still be heavy. 


POLAND 


At the Church Door 


QEFORE a large congregation at 
Czestochowa, Cardinal Wyszynski 
ed a fresh salvo last Sunday in the 
ning fight between church and state in 
land. He complained among other 
lings of “‘ further ” violations of the agree- 
ment concluded in 1956. This uneasy 
impromise, which Mr Gomulka accepted 
cause at the time he badly needed the 
Pport of the powerful Catholic Church, 
as been steadily eroded by the communists. 
Nhat has probably provoked the cardinal 






















butbursts, earlier this year, against all sorts ° 
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just now, apart from some minor pinpricks, 
is a serious thrust by the communists at the 
church’s right to give religious instruction. 


On July 21st the law on school reform 
came into force, putting a stop to religious 
instruction being given in schools, a pro- 
vision foreshadowed by Mr Gomulka in 
January. In recent years the authorities 
have, by administrative devices, increasingly 
hampered religious instruction in schools, 
so that by now most religious classes are in 
fact held outside schools in church halls and 
other ecclesiastical buildings. Cardinal 
Wyszynski seems to fear that the state will 
now try to bring this extra-school religious 
teaching under its control, and whittle it 
away. The new school law gives the 
minister of education extremely wide powers 
of control and supervision over educational 
activities outside schools. Two other laws 
introduced in the Sejm in July are clearly 
intended to deprive the church authorities 
of the use. of a number of buildings in the 
western territories which before 1945 
belonged to the German Catholic and 
Evangelical churches. One law, which 
gives the state legal ownership of these 
properties, was passed. The other, which 
would have prevented the Church from 
collecting money to pay the rent which the 
state authorities have lately been demanding 
for the use of these premises, was strongly 
opposed by the tiny Catholic group in the 
Sejm, and was suddenly withdrawn for re- 
drafting. ; 

Thus the cardinal has good grounds for 
his fears, On the other hand the com- 
munists are likely to proceed with caution. 
Lip-service is paid to the Church’s religious 
and moral mission; and the resumption last 
month, after a long interval, of the meetings 
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of the church-state mixed commission, 
suggests that the authorities are anxious to 
conduct their siege of the Church in a 
gentlemanly way. Religion is still strong 
enough in Poland to make a direct assaul 
unattractive. . 


SPACE RESEARCH 


Needling the Astronomers 


ITH singularly inept timing, the 
American administration announced 


‘its approval for a controversial -project to 


girdle the earth with a belt of copper 
needles only a few days before 1,000 of the 
project’s strongest opponents were due to 
assemble for a meeting of the International 
Astronomical Union in California, The 
result was predictable: stiff official protests 
from learned international bodies who 
believed that their objections had~killed 
proposals for an earlier experiment called 
“ Project Needles” and were surprised to 
find it quietly revived under the less ex- 
plicit name of “ West Ford.” 

The experiment is part of research into 
space communications. There are two ways 
of doing this and the best known is by an 
instrument-carrying “active ” satellite that 
receives signals from earth and relays them 
down to their destination on the other side 
of the globe. This system works only 
while the satellite works and when it is in 
the right position for the two people 


sending messages. But for ordinary civil 


communications it is likely to work very 
well. It is less attractive for soldiers 
because satellites can be jammed and 
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THE BLOCKADE 


able effectually to bloekade the ports of 

the South ?... First. The blockade of an 
immense extent of coast is a very difficult thing 
to effect. Under most circumstances it is 
impossible. ... . Next. The blockade, if it is to 
be effected, will require a great deal of arrange- 
ment and management, and the circumstances 
of the United States are not, as far as we can 
see, very favourable to its good management. 
They are engaged in an exciting and dangerous 
war by land, close to their capital and seat of 
Government. Their army has been found to be 
far less efficient than they had, hoped,—than 
almost every one even in Europe expected. 
They: are reorganising that army, and it seems 
likely that this difficult operation will require 
many months. . . . Nor are the Northern 
Americans likely to have an Executive Govern- 
ment especially calculated to surmount un- 
exampled difficulties. ... The constitution of the 
Union places at this moment at the head of 
affairs an unknown, inexperienced, irremovable 
man—a man specially chosen because he was 
not one of the ablest men in the country... . 
Lastly. The maintenance of such a blockade 


q Will the Northern States of Amer’ea be 


requires a united people, and in this respect the 
Northern Americans will hardly be long united,’ 
even if they now are so. The Northern manu- ‘ 
facturers want cotton as well as we, and they 
must buy that cotton in Liverpool. Mr Lincoln 
has just authoritatively proclaimed that they 
shall have none from the South, for he has 
interdicted all trade with the “rebel” States. 
The Northern manufacturers, therefore, are as 
much interested as we that Liverpool sheuld be 
well supplied, and, therefore, that there shall be 
no real blockade. . . . They derive great advan- 
tages from being the exchange centre, the 
trading entrepét and manufacturing counterpart 
of the South. They have derived great profits 
by aiding the prosperity of the South, and they 
will lose them if that prosperity should be 
impaired. It will not only be impaired, but be 
destroyed by a close blockade during a long 
war, which would raise the price of cotton in 
Europe far beyond its usual limits for a pro- 
tracted period, and would effectually stimulate 
in other parts of the world equal, if not superior, 
competitors to the plantations of the South. 
Can the brokers of New York afford to ruin their 
principals, and will they consent to do so ? 
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could be shot down. This has made 
them interested in “ passive ” communica- 
tions systems which keep all working parts 
on the ground and bounce signals off a 
purely passive reflector hanging in space. 
Such a reflector could be the belt of copper 
needles, a man-made replica of the atmo- 
spheric layers used now to reflect radio 
waves. The theory has already been proved 
by bouncing signals off a high balloon 
released from a satellite. Now the soldiers 
want a dress rehersal. Their experiment is 
not of much interest to the telephone com- 
panies backing the “ active” satellites for 
communications because of the huge power 
required in the ground transmitters. 


Astronomers’ objections to the experi- 
ment are simple and understandable. A 
good reflector is going to work both ways: 
if it stops some radio signals from escaping 
into space, it will also stop radio signals, 
and probably some light, from penetrating 
from space to the earth and so harm the 
work of both optical and the much newer 
radio astronomers. In practice, it will also 
poach on the space reserved in the crowded 
radio spectrum for radio astronomy. The 
American sponsors of West Ford have tried 
to reassure the astronomers by saying that 
the needles will fall to earth in a year or so, 
and will in any case, for purposes of the 
experiment, be so thinly distributed that 
they will not interfere with astronomical 
work. The astronomers are less sure 
because, at some of the heights mentioned, 
the needles would certainly not fall to earth 
but stay permanently in orbit. A regular 
military system would also be permanent 
and thicker than West Ford. 


The most serious objection turns, how- 
ever, not on precisely how much inter- 
ference West Ford will cause—no one can 
know this until the deed is done—but on 
one small group of scientists putting a far 
larger number all over the world to great 
inconvenience and perhaps under a per- 
manent disability for all time. This raises 
interesting questions for space lawyers. 
Satellites have never caused inconvenience, 
nor do they stay permanently in position 
over other countries. Is the United States 
in fact entitled to try such an experiment 
without first getting the agreement of all 
the countries over which this copper 
umbrella is likely to hang ? 


CHURCH ADVERTISING 


For Mammon Only ? 


to storm that has risen over Church 
sponsoring of an adveitising campaign 
to “sell” religion to the resolutely non- 
Church-going English population seems a 
trifle premature. No commitment, official 
or unofficial, has been entered into by the 
Church of England authorities. What 
appears to have happened is that last June 
a group of religious enthusiasts with adver- 
tising connections called together a small 
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informal committee to discuss the possi- 


bilities. of such a campaign. . The Bishop 
Suffragan of Bedford, who happened to be 
on friendly terms with a member of the 
committee, agreed to preside temporarily ; 
after discussion, a small sub-committee. was 
appointed to investigate the matter further. 
Nothing would have been heard of its 
deliberations for some time had it not 
been rash enough to issue a statement to the 
press which by-passed the Church Informa- 
tion Board. The press took it up as a 
good August story, somewhat exaggerating 
the stage it had reached in the process. Mr 
George Goyder, Chairman of the Church 
Information Committee, then denounced 
the Bishop of Bedford in somewhat arrogant 
terms—Bedford may be only a suffragan 
but after all he is a bishop—and claimed 
that in condemning the committee’s work 
he was speaking after consultation with the 
“ highest authority.” (Mr Goyder did not 
specify whether this Sibylline phrase meant 
God, the Queen, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.) 

The hysterical outburst against Church 
use of publicity is hardly justified. The 


LETTERS — 


The National Health 


Sir—In commenting on our “Genesis of 


~ the British National Health Service ” you 


were good enough to say that we have dis- 
pelled some myths. But we wish we could 
have carried you even further with us. You 
say, we think correctly, that “the British 
people as a whole would rather have the 
health service, in its present form, than not 
have it.” But this, we submit, is the begin- 
ning and not the end of the argument. When 
the national health service was launched it 
was widely said that it would provide free 
for the whole population the best possible 
medical and dental services. This was a 
hoax ; the promise was not, and could not 
be honoured. To say that it was a successful 
hoax does not take us much further. So we 
have in the national health service an 
institution which, it has been said, helps to 
create inflation ; which, as recent reports 
have made clear, has proved woefully in- 
effective at a number of important points 
and which, to put it no more strongly, may 
not have given our country a better medical 
service than it otherwise would have had 
or than other countries now possess. Why, 
under these circumstances,’ should the 
British people not be invited to think again 
and to consider whether they would not do 
better for themselves if they modified the 
central monolithic principle of the national 
health service and started to pay privately 
on a much larger scale (of course with the 
help of insurance) for their medical 
services ? 

As you yourselves have been saying so 
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objection normally advanced against adver 
tising—that it can be used for trivial endg 
—obviously does not apply here. Of course 
extensive advertising campaigns, as Moral 
Rearmers should know, have their draw. 
backs. One is that they are expensive. The § 
money might be raised from industry but 
the Church does not wish to appear as the 
lackey of capitalism (although contributions 
from industry for the Christian Stewardship 
campaign have not been spurned). Another 
difficulty is that England has little experi-| 
ence of religious advertising. Inte 
denominational campaigns have taken place # 
in the United States, for which the rather §) 
silly and quite unproven claim of raising 
church attendance by 50 per cent has b 
advanced. But the only sustained 
paign of religious advertising in Eng’ 
has been carried out by the Catholic Inquiry 

Centre, which sets out to provide informa 

tion about the Roman Catholic Church ;: 
has received 200,000 queries in seven yeal 
Doubtless the Bishop of Bedford’s comm 
tee will take this experience into account 
it calmly contrives to continue its ¥ 
worthwhile investigations. a 
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wisely and powerfully in recent mont 
this is the time for re-examining most ca 
fully all our British institutions, even” 
most cherished. Why should the natic 
health service uniquely be immune ffo 
challenge of this kind ?—Yours faithfull 
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me; Mr. 
The World Crisis 











Sir—There is a surrealist quality in the One side 
ae = which lowers morale. We have of how 
ad a threat to bomb the Acropolis by Mr 

Khrushchev ; an issue of ball-poine peal in ¥ i. = 
Berlin ; a partial American mobilisation; |'°°!M8 
and now Gleneagles. (One must distinguish § 9 SCTVNS 
carefully between First and Second Glens § [he silk 
eagles, for the Prime Minister’s statement Shoji is 
on the fairway bore little relation to the 
communiqué of Lord Home’s which he Some of 
read out in the hotel.) Meanwhile President Diamonc 
de Gaulle plays his solitaire, Bizerta, ruin- panies, “ 
ing himself and us ; and Dr Adenauer, after in light ; 
insulting Herr Brandt in an election cam- foreign t 
paign, stands shoulder to shoulder with him 
beside the Wall of Ulbricht. What is 90 You car 
eerie in all this is the combination of nine- Japan a 
teenth century politicians with twentieth ang offi] 
century engines of destruction. Poor Mt 
Kennedy is indeed a contemporary of outs ; 
but all he gets from his allies are umbrellas 
‘sent by derisive West Germans. 

There are surely two ways for the West 
to treat the crisis: to defend the physical MIT: 


status quo by a sincere threat to pull the 
roof down on the Russians if they menace 
the freedom of West Berlin; or to seek t#Pondon Branch: 
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Get ahead in Glenrothes—the new, fast-growing town 





in the County of Fife . . . strategically sited on the main 
road linking the two new road bridges over the Forth 
and Tay. It’s a great life for industry at Glenrothes, 
with rich rewards and boundless opportunity for the 


far-sighted. 

























Glenrothes is recognised as a Reception Area for 
Overspill purposes, and financial assistance is available 
under the Local Employment Act, 1960, in approved 
cases. Glenrothes offers you top-grade labour, houses 


for all grades and first-class sites. 






You'll be. in good company too, at Glenrothes. 


Already established are manufacturers of the calibre of 


Mr. Sho’s two worlds 
Beckman Instruments Ltd., Anderson Boyes & Co, 





One side is Japanese, the other English—a symbol Ltd., Formica Ltd., Hughes International (U.K.) Ltd., 


rn” of how Mitaubisht Shei ectves both -waciae 


e have Cessna Industrial Products Ltd.—and the Scottish Milk 





by Mri §=With 90 years in the business, this big general- 

a trading company has had noticeable results in Marketing Board. 

nguish serving overseas Clients who buy and sell in Japan. 4 
Glen- The silken curtain parts quickly when Mitsubishi 4 
ement Shoji is on the job for you. For further information write to a 
to the q aay q 
ch he Some of Japan’s finest products carry the Three the General Manager, 4 
sident Diamonds mark common to all Mitsubishi com- Glenrothes Develeginnt Conseration 4 
, Tuin- panies. There are over a score of these companies : : Z 4 
r, after in light and heavy industries, and each handles its Woodside, Glenrothes, Fife, y 
oe foreign trade transactions through Mitsubishi Shoji. or phone Glenrothes 2202. ‘ 
t is so You can learn how profitable it is to trade with a 
f nin § =6Japan at any Mitsubishi Shoji office.. Branches di 
— and affiliates are in all the world’s trading centres. 


ch » Grow fast at 
> West General Importers & Exporters GLENROTHES 


hysical MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. : 


| the " 
~ Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan ¢ 3672 % 


x FI 
seek t0#ondon Branch: Bow Bells House, Bread Street (Cheapside), London, E.C.4 4 
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defend West Berliners’ freedom by other 
means. The first course, to put it mildly, 
has not been taken. The second entails the 
aid of the neutral or “ unaligned” coun- 
tries, many of whom will meet this week 
in Belgrade. Their governments do not love 
Russia and most of them would like to asso- 
ciate with the West, if it treated them as 
equals. But they are unwilling to take sides 
with us in a quarrel between the boss- 
powers over the former capital of Prussia, 
a quarrel which would destroy, some of them 
if it turned nuclear. If after negotiations 
under pressure the West had to admit 
partial defeat, would not many of the 
“ unaligned ” turn against the Soviet Union 
in the United Nations and concern them- 
selves actively not only with oppressed 
Germans but also with our former allies 
now under Communist tyranny, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW3 CHARLES JANSON 


British Columbia Electric 


Sir—Your note two weeks ago says: “ How 
far the Government has followed these (i.e. 
the BC Supreme Court’s) criteria is not 
clear.” 


I submit that it is crystal clear. The 


$111 million compensation paid for British. 


Columbia Electric is, as stated in the 
enabling Act, the book value attributed to 
the common shares in the balance sheet of 


December 30, 1960. Note 5 to the 1960 


Financial Statements, after explaining that 
the properties were valued for rate-making 
by the Public Utility Commission of BC 
as at June 30, 1939, and that subsequent 
additions have been computed on the same 
basis, states: 

The valuations ‘by the Commission are estab- 
lished for rate-making purposes and neither 
they nor the amounts at which the properties 
are carried in the consolidated balance sheet 


purport to represent either present realisable 
value or replacement value. 


The auditor’s note is, surely, conclusive 
evidence that the compensation paid can- 
not conceivably be held to satisfy two of 
the Court’s criteria, namely historic and 
replacement costs and prices recently paid 
for similar utility properties. The third 
criterion, future earnings prospects, which 
is particularly significant in this case, has 
been completely ignored. In short, the 
terms imposed by the BC Government bear 
no relation to the principles established by 
the Supreme Court. 

If, however, despite the inherent: injus- 
tice, compensation. is based upon book 
value, surely capital surplus and earnings 
employed in the business must be included 
in arriving at the final price. These two 
items would increase the BCE compensa- 
tion by $29.5 million. Moreover, there is 
a deferred credit, in the last balance sheet, 
of $44.4 million, representing income tax 
- deferred to future years as a result of 
claiming capital allowances. If this is in- 
cluded, compensation paid for BCE, even 
on the basis of book values, should have 
been $184 million. The same exercise for 
British Columbia Power produces a_ final 
figure of $194 million, representing an im- 
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provement of $14 million, or $3 per BCP 
common share, on the offer for BCP’s entire 
assets.— Yours faithfully, READING 
London, EC2 


What Price Diplomacy? 


Sir—After forty years’ consular, conmmer- 
cial diplomatic, and diplomatic service in 
eleven posts I can testify that all were usu- 
ally overstaffed. Diplomacy, in essence, is 
a one-man business. Surplus staff and 


masses of paper do not help: they merely 


increase the security hazards. ; 
The abolition of minor consular posts 
was certainly a great loss for the reasons you 
give: but it was done, not for economy, 
since most of them cost virtually nothing. 
The motive was the Foreign Office’s aver- 
sion to honorary consular posts, whose links 
with trade were thought to diminish the 
status of the career officials—Yours faith- 
fully, J. G. Lomax 
Llaneijan, Anglesey 


Dr Nkrumah 


S1r—The Note entitled “ Bearer of Tales ” 
in your issue of August 5th is surely less 
than fair to the British Minister in 
Budapest. i 

The sentence in Dr Nkrumah’s speech to 
which he took exception was, according to 
press reports, to the effect that “ Ghana had 
ended 100 years of British colonial oppres- 


sion.” This was not merely, to quote your 


words, “a reminder” of our “ colonial 
past”; it was an insulting travesty of it, 
spoken at an official reception in the 
presence of the official British representa- 


‘tive. How could he let it pass? 


And do you really think that it would be 
“in our interests,” or would increase respect 
for us, for us to “disavow” our colonial 
record?—yYours faithfully, 
London, SW3 GEOFFREY FURLONGE 


Home Rulers 


Sir—As the Liberal and Home Rule candi- 
date who “ intervened ” in the Kelvingrove, 
Glasgow, by-election in 1958 perhaps I may 
be allowed to comment on your rather 
ingenuous note of August 12th. 

Official help from the Scottish National 
and Scottish Liberal parties was neither 
sought nor obtained for my candidature. 
The primary objective was to deny the seat 
to the Conservatives. The secondary aim 
was to resolve the then strip mill impasse. 
Labour elements, among others, had long 
been campaigning for a continuous mill to 
be sited at Grangemouth. Any such de- 
velopment at that most unsuitable point 
would have broken up the pattern of the 
Scottish iron and steel industry. The Con- 
servatives, for their part, were not disposed 
to go counter to the “ London ” view. 

I raised the issue in two television broad- 
casts. When the Conservative was dislodged 
her defeat was, rightly or wrongly, attributed 
to my intervention. Not long after, Colvilles 
were asked to put up a strip mill in 
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~ Motherwell (where I had said it should be) 


and were offered the needful means. 

You suggest that the influence of the 
Home Rulers is now very much on the 
decline, by way of exerting a” reforming 
influence on social policy or even of securing 
further administrative devolution. My own 
view, for what it is worth, is that quite the 
opposite is in train. Since the last general 
election, both the Labour and Conserva- 
tive parties have gone out of their way 
to placate Scottish opinion, the one to 
maintain its still strong base in Scotland, 
the other to overturn it. If the Home Rulers 
are not so evidently active at the moment it 
may be because events are conspiring to 
favour their views.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambuslang, Lanarkshire DAavip Murray 


Room in the Middle 
Sir—In your article of Au Igth you 
contrast the progress made by housing co- 
operatives in Sweden with the fact that in 
Britain co-operative housing has, so far, 
been almost a non-starter. Your readers 
might get the impression from the way you 
stated it that this is related to the other fact 
that the Swedish co-operatives are “ non- 
political ” whereas the British co-operative 
movement is “ political.” 

Co-operative housing in Sweden is 
organised in two movements, HSB and SR. 
Although there are friendly links between 
both and the Swedish consumers’ move- 
ment the latter, as in this country, is pri- 
marily concerned with providing its mem- 
bers with consumer goods and _ services 
through the distributive trades... Co-opers- 
tive housing is separate and its origins are 
separate. This is also true of the highly 
successful co-operative of car-owners whi 
has its own chain of garages and petrol 
stations throughout the country. The agri- 
cultural co-operative movement, as in 
Britain, is also separate. 

In Britain the Co-operative . party has 
done most to arouse interest in the poten- 
tialities of co-operative housing. A policy 
statement entitled.“ Housing—A Co-opera- 
tive Approach” was approved early in 
1959. This makes the claim for tenants’ co- 
operatives as a more satisfactory alterna- 
tive to private landlordism than wholesale 
municipalisation, and advocates the setting 
up of a central promotional organisation. 
—yYours faithfully, | HarRotp CAMPBELL 
London, SW1 The Co-operative Party 


Mr Kenyatta 
Sir—For fifty years or so I have been read- 
ing The Economist in the hope of profiting 
from expert comment on a world growing 
steadily more irrational. The article on Mr 
Kenyatta in your issue of August 5th 
appears to indicate a change of policy 
your part. You now prefer to sell white- 
wash. 
I am neither a South African, still less 4 
supporter of the present South African 
Government ; merely an Englishman who 
detests humbug.—Yours faithfully, 
fohannesburg THEODORE GREGOR! 
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Painful Co-existence 


Russia and the West Under 
Lenin and Stalin 


By George F. Kennan. 
Hutchinson. 419 pages. 40s. 


R KENNAN is not here much concerned 
with communist Russia as such, but 
with the foreign policy problem it presents 
to the West. He provides just enough back- 
ground about the internal evolution of the 
Soviet Union to enable the average student 
to grasp the vagaries of its foreign policy 
(the book is largely based on a series of 
lectures to British students). His central 
theme, however, is the dilemma that has 
faced, and still faces, the western powers 
as a result of the sudden entry, in 1917, of 
a revolutionary newcomer into the estab- 
lished community of nations. 

Once the revolution failed to spread 
throughout the world, communist foreign 
policy was bound to pursue two contra- 
dictory objectives. “The desire to destroy 
bourgeois governments,” the author aptly 
points out, was coupled with “the desire 
to enjoy the advantages of normal inter- 
course with them... so long as they 
continued to resist destruction.” The non- 
communist powers, too, had to find an 
answer to this contradiction. The problem 
is still topical in the vital guise of “co- 
existence.” It is no accident that Chicherin, 
when foreign minister, spoke of “the 
parallel existence of the old order and of 
the new,” and of the need for the economic 
co-operation between the two, in terms so 
similar to Mr Khrushchev’s, though he was 
speaking almost 40 years earlier. 

Nobody is better equipped than a former 
ambassador to Moscow to describe what 
the western reaction to this revolutionary 
challenge was, or what it should have been. 
Those who discovered Mr Kennan as late 
is 1957, and who, ignorant of his past, sus- 
pected that the theorist of disengagement 
had pro-Soviet or “ appeasing ” leanings, 
will be undeceived by this book. The pro- 
fessional diplomat is shocked by the Soviet 
manner. “Insulting” is an adjective that 
crops up all the time.. The liberal, with 
conservative leanings, abhors not only com- 
munist practice, but also the doctrine that 
inspires it. Unlike many of his colleagues, 
however, Mr Kennan thinks it his patriotic 
duty to understand and explain the motives 
of his opponent. 

This is one purpose of the book. The 
other is to counter Soviet accusations of 
western misbehaviour. In this struggle 
against Stalinist falsification, the author 
scems, occasionally, to lean in the opposite 
direction. Thus, the attempt to explain 
allied intervention in the revolutionary 
struggles exclusively by the desire to keep 

ussia at war is not entirely successful. 
Why did intervention outlast the world 
wat? The explanation contains too many 





“sheer coincidences ” to be quite convinc- 
ing. The treatment of Munich gives a simi- 
lar impression. Communist writers harp on 
Munich to divert attention from the Nazi- 
Soviet pact: here, the balance seems slightly 
tilted the other way. In more general terms, 
Stalin’s evil genius is made to loom some- 
what too large in the story, and psycho- 
pathology is used more frequently than 
sociology or economics. 


Mr Kennan is at his best when dealing 
with diplomatic manceuvres and their back- 
ground. His description of the way in which 
Germany was driven into Russia’s arms, and 
how the two outcasts of Versailles signed the 
Rapallo agreement in 1922, is masterly. The 
general presentation of the book—each 
chapter dealing with a separate topic and 
trying to draw some general conclusions— 
is effective. The narrative is vivid. And in 
view of the writer’s authority, his side 
remarks on the difficulty of “ summitry ” or 
on the nature of American diplomacy have 
great interest. And yet, until the very last 
pages, the reader has the impression that the 
central question concerning the world im- 
pact of a revolutionary state, so well posed, 
is not quite answered. 


Mr Kennan, naturally, has his views on 
what went wrong with western policy. The 
root of all evil was in the search for 
“unconditional surrender” in the first 
world war. The attempt to keep Russia in 
the war when it was no longer capable of 
fighting gave the Bolsheviks their chance. 
The Versailles treaty and the mishandling of 
the Weimar Republic gave Hitler his. Once 
Stalin and Hitler are on the stage, war seems 
as inevitable as doom in a Greek drama. 
And so the story which began with Allied 
intervention ends with the wartime alliance 
for which, in the author’s view, the western 
powers paid too high a price. 

It is only in the closing pages that Mr 
Kennan returns to the problem of co- 
existence. His own doctrine is based on 
two premises. Warfare is not an answer to 
communism, and the advent of the atom has 
merely reinforced this view. Secondly; 
world politics is not a field in which one 
should seek the absolute. Russia was better 
under Lenin than under Stalin, and things 
have been improving in the Khrushchev era. 
Western diplomacy, in his view, should be- 
ware of conditioned reflexes ; it should not 
always react to an image of Russia that is 
ten years out of date. Mr Kennan remarks 
wittily that he could name many Sovietolo- 
gists who “seem afraid to admit to them- 
selves or to others that Stalin is really dead.” 
It is to be hoped that Mr Kennan will be 
able to return to his scholarly task and take 
his story through the last years of Stalin up 
to the Khrushchev era. This will compel 
him to go deeper down below the diplo- 
matic surface, to explain more closely the 
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relationship between the transformation of 
Soviet society and the evolution of its 


foreign policy. 
Worried Young Man 


The Stagnant Society 


By Michael Shanks. 
Penguin. 236 pages. 2s. 6d. 


INCE Professor Galbraith so brilliantly 
imposed his  catch-phrase on the 
conscience of the world, reviewers have 
come to fight a bit shy of books with titles 
such as this: the more so when it is followed 
with the portentous sub-title “ A Warning.” 
A look at the cover gives just the opposite 
impression: a team of undertakers’ men, 
formed up. with their Rolls in front of the 
Union Jack, irresistibly recalls the Goon 
Show in its finest days—what, are Penguin 
Specials going funny? The answer, of 
course, is that they are not: the Penguin 
Special has by now established itself as a 
genre of its own, falling well clear of the 
twin sloughs of portentousness and frivolity 
suggested respectively by title and cover (for 
which, presumably, the author need bear no 
responsibility). The object of this one is to 
examine some reasons for Britain’s eco- 
nomic stagnation, as compared with the 
rapid postwar growth of other economies, 
western and eastern, and the technique 
used is that of extended journalism, rather 
than of weighty analysis. , 

Mr Shanks is from the Financial Times 
stable: like many of his contemporaries he 
finds Britain’s poor performance in the 
growth stakes a source of shame and deep 
anxiety. Believing that economic techniques 
have been developed to a point where we 
can now act to avoid the “ catastrophic 
fluctuations of the trade cycle” with their 
attendant unemployment and business de- 
pressions, he argues convincingly that the 
failure to expand is rooted in our national 
social structure, He has also looked 
closely at the state of the trade unions, and 
has been thoroughly appalled at the 
spectacle: the pity is that this vision has 
so upset him as to falsify the balance of 
his book, a good two-thirds of which are 
devoted to castigating the unions for their 
present failures and suggesting how they 
could do better in future. 

Regarded as a book on the unions, there 
is a mass of good sense here. Mr Shanks’s 
main wish is to give a whole lot more power 
to the TUC, which could thus eliminate 
many of the inter-union disputes . and 
squabbles which are so depressing a feature 
of industrial life. In particular, he would like 
to see the trade union movement, through 
its central organisation, drawn into the nat- 
ional machinery for decision-making by its 
participation in an economic planning group 
—in fact, through the establishment of some 
machinery of the kind that the Chancellor 
is supposed to be contemplating at present. 
This group would lay down a generally per- 
missible level of wage increases, and the 
sharing out of this increase would then be 
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bargained out industry by industry, with 
unions asking for more than their share 
being held in check by the strengthened and 
centralised TUC. It is no fault of Mr Shanks 
that these ideas are by now familiar to 
newspaper readers: it is just his bad luck 
that events have caught up so swiftly with 
his foresight when he was doing his work 
on the book. 

Forking out from his concentration on the 
unions, Mr Shanks has some sensible things 
to say about the way in which our indus- 
try is run. His faith in the success of dis- 
tributing industry into areas of unemploy- 
ment by refusing building licences for boom 
areas and subsidising factory building in 
developmentareas may be rather excessive ; 
but his remarks on industrial democracy and 
co-partnership are eminently sensible, 
especially his wish to see unions brought 
more closely in touch with factory-level 
joint consultation machinery. Politically, he 
seems to stand with those on the wing of 
the Labour party whose feathers reach out 
to mingle with Mr Grimond’s: he would 
not mind seeing a bit of moulting on the 
far side, among the Cousins and the Foots. 
He argues cogently (if again a little be- 
latedly) in favour of an association with the 
Rome treaty powers. Clinging to democracy, 
loving sweet reason, he is a real moderate. 

The trouble with his book is what is left 
out. To analyse the faults of the unions is 
valuable : but to lay so vast a proportion of 
the blame for our national economic 
plight at their feet does seem a bit ex- 
cessive. Nepotism in industry, retail price 
maintenance ; the public schools ; the loss 
of the colonial empire ; the survival of the 
aristocracy—some of these are briefly 
looked at by Mr Shanks, others not at all. 
But the part played by these phenomena— 
and many other such—in frustrating social 
mobility, and thus economic progress, in 
our society is-surely as well worth examin- 
ing as the dead weight of the unions, even 
if the verdict is to be “ not guilty.” Trade 
unionists are all too apt to believe, when 
criticised before the public, that they are 
being unfairly picked on and made the 
scapegoat for other people’s vices. The un- 
easy suspicion remains that this is’ not the 
book Mr Shanks meant to write at all, and 
that he appended to a worthy tract on the 
unions some too hasty afterthoughts on 
other subjects, to make up the weight to 
back his ponderous title. 


Aid for Aid’s Sake 


Economic Aid to Underdeveloped 
Countries 


By Frederic Benham. 


Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 121 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR BENHAM has written a short 
general account of economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries that is both 


accurate and lucid. He outlines what is 
now being achieved both qualitatively and 
quantitatively and gives balanced vignettes 
on such controversial subjects as price 
stabilisation schemes, the growth of popu- 
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lation and the specious choice that emergent 
countries are asked to make between trade 
and aid. 

The most challenging sections of Profes- 
sor Benham’s book are, however, ‘those in 
which he considers the motivation of aid 
and the inadequacy of Britain’s present 
efforts in this field. He notes that those in 
favour of increased aid often claim that 
more aid will help to turn the flow of the 
cold war in favour of the West. They ask 
whether we are matching the great challenge 
of the Soviet economic offensive. But as 
Mr Nove has pointed out, the Soviet aid 
programme is not nearly so large as is often 
thought and still largely consists of 
promises for the future. Again, a quick 
glance at those countries which have bene- 
fited from shock aid programmes—South 
Korea, Laos and South Vietnam—will show 
that such programmes have not been very 
successful and were exceedingly  ill- 
conceived. The countries receiving aid, 
Professor Benham aptly points out, are not 
quite so naive as they are thought to be and 
are usually able to weigh up the motivation 
for aid quite accurately. It is in the interests 
of the west to encourage the east to give 
increased help and for the aid programmes 
of both blocks to be spread over the whole 
underveloped world. Such peaceful com- 
petition will help to ensure that the pro- 
grammes are well thought out and efficiently 
executed and will help to remove suspicions 
of spheres of economic influence and neo- 
colonialism. 

Aid that is intended to stem communism 
or actively to promote privileged trading 
conditions is not likely to be very effective as 
aid and is almost certain to fail in its objec- 
tives. Professor Benham quotes Sir William 
Hayter’s belief that Britain’s “political end 
should be the actual raising of the living 
standards of Asia and Africa, in the interests 
of the peoples of those countries, but also in 
the interests of a stable and peaceful world.” 
Ifthe interests of the developing countries 
are kept right in the foreground, it is much 
more likely that the other objectives will: be 
achieved incidentally at the same time. 

It may seem ungrateful to state that the 
Government’s contribution to the under- 
developed countries is wholly inadequate 
just after the Chancellor was generous 
enough not to axe the present programme. 
But he should carry his ideas of longer term 
planning into the field of aid. There is no 
effective opposite number in this country 
to the plan organisations of the developing 
countries. Were Britain itself to have such 
an organisation, it would help to dissolve 
the bewilderment that a developing country 
feels in dealing with a plethora of commer- 
cial, semi-commercial and public entities 
when negotiating a contract or in trying to 
find the most suitable source of help. The 
new department goes only a short distance 
to meet this need. 

Professor Benham’s book provides an 
excellent introduction to the whole question 
of economic aid, and also conjures up some 
inconvenient thoughts that might in due 
course lead to more effective action by the 
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Government. His concluding plea is that 
“once the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries are taken as the sole criterion, one 
per cent of the national incomes which are 
far higher per head than theirs, and growing 


~ much faster, should surely be the very least 


which'we are willing to contribute towards 
a better world.” 


Three Generations in India 
Punjabi Century, 1857-1947 


\ 
By Prakash Tandon. 
Chatto & Windus. 256 pages. 21s. 


7 three generations, staggering changes 

have transformed the Indian country- 
side and the structure of Indian society as 
a whole. From his grandfather, Mr 
Tandon learned of the anarchy that accom- 
panied the. collapse of the Sikh empire in 
the pre-British Punjab. A new era of law 
and order, irrigation, roads, bridges, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, schools, and public health, 
was opened by British administrators, who, 
because they lived among the people for 
decades without home leave, and moved 
around slowly on horseback, were intimate 
with the people, whose languages they 
learned to speak fluently. Mr Tandon’s 
father was one of the first Indian canal 
engineers trained in the newly set-up 
Roorkee college, and made his way con- 
tentedly in the service of the British raj. He 
survived into the new age, when the bless- 
ings of peace came to be taken for granted, 
and fast modern transport, by strengthen- 
ing their ties with home and making rushed 
local tours superficial, reduced the intimacy 
of administrators and people. 

The old generation of Indians enjoyed 
the wide sphere of subordinate responsibili- 
ties granted them. They thought it 
reasonable that the key posts should be 
in the hands of the British, who taught 
them their “ know-how.” The new genera- 
tion increasingly resented the promotion 
over their heads of youngsters from 
England, whom they initiated in technical 
jobs (such as magistracy, canal engineering 
and revenue collection) leaving them 
permanent subordinates. English books 
fired them with ideas of freedom and self- 
government. Mr Tandon’s generation saw 
no future in government service. He 
became one of India’s first chartered 
accountants and has risen to the top in 
modern industrial India. His account of 
these changes must- remain unique, for 
nobody will ever again experience in one 
family and one lifetime the same kaleido- 
scopic revolution. 


Mr Tandon is, however, only passingly 


concerned with politics. His insight, 
tolerant yet shrewd, cool but sympathetic, 
into men and women, his relish of the good 
things of life, his' love of the countryside, 
and his command of an _ imaginative, 
indeed poetic, English prose style, have 
enabled him to paint a vast canvas, un- 
sentimental but warmly human, of rural 
life in the Punjab between 1857 and 1947; 
with its multifarious cycle of marriages, 
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Natch closely-—=--— 


A jetliner, carrying the colours of a famous airline. Down to earth, it taxies towards the airport apron. 
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births and deaths, of festivals with their 
acrobats, jugglers, licensed jesters, village 
performances of the Ramayan (in which the 
small boys vied with each other for a part 
as one of Hanuman’s army of monkeys), of 
quarrels, feuds, murders, ambitions, joys, 
tragedies. Scholars will thank Mr Tandon 
for his vivid documentation of a vanished 
era; ordinary readers, even if they know 
nothing of India, for a charming book, right 
off the beaten track. . 


Freud—for the Many 
and the Few 


Freud and the Post-Freudians 


By J. A. C, Brown. 
Penguin. 233 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Letters of Sigmund Freud 1835-1939 


Edited by Ernst L. Freud. 
Hogarth. 464 pages. 50s. 


HE first book covers rather briefly 
Tou that has been dealt with again 
and again in recent years. The best and 
fullest treatment is by Ruth L. Munroe in 
her “ Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought.” 
What Dr Brown has done is to present this 
material—that is, the account of Freud’s 
own theories, and an account of the theories 
put forward by one or other of his rebellious 
disciples—in a brief and accessible form.. He 
says a good deal about recent work in this 
country, but quite rightly devotes more 
space to the work of Horney, Fromm, and 
Sullivan in the United States. This descrip- 
tive writing occupies nine chapters and 
nearly 200 pages, and is sound if not original. 

Then Dr Brown goes on to devote the last 
thirty pages to what he calls “ Assessments 
and Applications.” In this section he deals 
freshly and sensibly with some present con- 
troversies, particularly the well-known 
argument between Professor Eysenck and 
the psychoanalysts, and makes some- 
practical suggestions of his own; these 
would, if put into effect, remove psycho- 
analysis from its socially unimportant posi- 
tion by the couch, and put it to work in 
industry and society at large. What he has 
to say here is stimulating, and some people 
are already taking this line seriously. 
Whether it will prove widely acceptable is 
another matter. 

Although the edition of Freud’s letters 
has just been edited by his son, and 
occupies nearly twice as many pages as Dr 
Brown’s little book, the material is not of 
such general interest. Freud’s disciples will, 
nghtly of course, want to read everything he 
wrote, and those who enjoyed the biblio- 
graphy “ Freud’s Life and Work,” will find 
this collection of documents an interesting 
appendix. In themselves the letters are 
mainly personal, and often trivial in content. 

hey help to recapture the atmosphere of 
middle-class Vienna before the second world 
War, and they add to our knowledge of 
Freud the man. But the general reader 
should realise that their value would not be 
great to anyone who tries to read them 
without any background. 
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More Management 


Studies in Management . 
By Guy Hunter. 


University of London Press. 
Ios. 6d. 


158 pages. 


The Business of Management 
By Roger Falk. 
Penguin. 251 pages. 3s. 6d. 


M HUNTER’S book, unlike most of those 
published on management, is about 
some of the real problems that worry—and 
when they do not, ought to worry—man- 
agers, described by an acute and liberal 
observer of industry. It is a pithy and forth- 
right discussion of the problems that need 
to be considered when a personnel policy is 
formulated. The first half of the book is 
concerned with the timing and details of 
personnel policy as well as the aims and 
methods of management training. ‘The 
second discusses the nature and context of 
the industrial community in relation to 
society as a whole, paying particular atten- 
tion to the nature of authority, the system 
of payment and the demands made on the 
educational system. 

It is a book that could be read with profit 
by managers at every level. Yet its gredtest 
value could be for those at the top provided 
they are willing to listen to remarks like: 

Top management often has an itch to get 
down there and inspire, to demand gratitude 
for welfare and generosity to preach the 
partnership of man. It is a dangerous one: 
they are better employed in really good train- 
ing of their officers, and in the constant 
improvement of systems. 

That is one illustration of Mr Hunter’s 
perception of the temptingly-covered pit- 
falls that can attract the top manager who 
is looking for easy solutions to problems 
of communication and morale. He em- 
phasises that communication techniques 
have little value in themselves, for it is not 
what is said or how it is said that matters, 
but how it is heard. He also utters a warn- 
ing against the excuses that are commonly 
made for failures: ‘“‘ Before. any man is 
called lazy or stupid, it is necessary to be 
very sure that the right challenge has been 
put before him.” One way to improve 
management would be to abate “the ten- 
dency to arrogance and insensitiveness 
which is possibly the most general defect 
in managerial character.” 

The current demand for books about 
management will ensure that any general 
book on the subject published as a paper- 
back is likely to sell well. Mr Falk says 
that his book is not a text book or a manual, 
but “an attempt to help the thinking of 
those who feel with the author that 
management is a subject worth thinking 
about.” But the quality of thinking is not 
original, hence less stimulating than that of 
Peter Drucker or Mr Hunter. It will be 
useful to those looking at industry from the 
outside who want to hold their own in con- 
versation. It may also interest the would-be 
manager who wants a clear, brief and up-to- 
date discussion of management. 
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a body of practical prescriptions for 
governmental policy on money, taxation, 


. welfare, labour and agriculture 


Edited by Arthur Seldon 25s. 


Published for the Institute of Economic Affairs 
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A DYNAMIC 
THEORY OF 
FORWARD 

EXCHANGE 


PAUL EINZIG 


This is the first book to give a detailed account 
of Forward Exchange practice, theory and 
policy in the post-war world. Dr. Einzig’s 
pre-war book, The Theory of Forward 
Exchange (1937), has not been superseded as 
the generally recognised standard of work on 
the pre-war tem. But there have becn many 
important practical changes and these, to- 
gether with some changes in the broader 
aspects of the subject, call for a revised theo 
and a rethinking of official policies. - 60s. 
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Resistance Agent 
Who Lived to See the Day 


By Philippe de Vomécourt. 
Hutchinson, 288 pages. 25s. 


“Tr I had known there was a Resistance 

Movement I would have joined it.” 
The young man who said this in September 
1944 is quoted by Jean Galtier Boissier in 
his “Journal de l’Occupation de Paris.” 
The statement seems less improbable after 
reading Philippe de Vomécourt’s unroman- 
ticised account of his adventures as an agent 
of Special Operations Executive. Seventeen 
years after the end of the war the spate of 
literature—and films—about the Resistance 
leaves many of us as confused or ignorant 
as the Parisians of 1944 about the real 
nature and consistence of the movement. 
Who belonged to it? What were their 
motives? How was it organised? What co- 
ordination was there between its branches? 
What did it do? Few people in Britain, or 
in France, for that matter, could say for 
certain at how many levels the Resistance 
was operating in France in the last two years 
of the war. And what do we know of the 
relations between the Free French, 
obedient to General de Gaulle, and the 
British, French and other agents of the 
British-organised Special Operations Exec- 
utive and its parallel American organisa- 
tion? Or between these and_ the 
communists? 


TEENAGE EARNINGS 


Among industrial workers, teenagers 
are still doing relatively the best in pay 
increases. In the five years to April, 
1961, the rise in the hourly earnings of 
boys and youths was 38 per cent com- 
pared with that of 30 per cent for men. 
And although during the same period 
the increase of 32 per cent for girls was 
no more than that for women, this 
brought their hourly earnings to nearly 
six times what they had been before the 
war—a larger uplift even than that given 
to boys’ earnings. 

HOURLY EARNINGS IN INDUSTRY 
Shillings 
per hour 


["] OCTOBER 1938 
6/- | 9 APRIL 1956 


ES APRIL 1961 





BOYS GIRLS MEN 
under 21 under 18 


AS PERCENTAGE OF MEN'S EARNINGS 


BOYS GIRLS; WOMEN 
OCTOBER 1938 | 39 29 52 
APRIL 1956 46 38 60 
APRIL 1961 49 39 61 








BOOKS 


Before the generation that witnessed 
these events dies out, it is to be hoped that 
someone will give us an organic and critical 
history of the Resistance that could help us 
to read the tragic riddle of contemporary 
France. “Who Lived to See the Day” 
makes no claim to be a complete or critical 
analysis of the Resistance and its springs 
of action. It is a témoignage, whose value 
lies in its sincerity and in the fact that—to 
anyone with personal knowledge of France 
during the German occupation—it rings 
true. This is important in a book that 
appears seventeen years after the events it 
narrates. Was this delay the author’s fault 
or the publishers’, one wonders ? 

The tale is well told and the style sym- 
pathetic—no mean achievement for a writer 
who is recounting his own exploits. In fact 
one soon forgives him the naiveté of his 
original premise. The de Vomécourts come 
from a part of France—Limoges—where 
memories of personal conflict with the 
Germans are cultivated in every home and 
where “patriotism, the love of France, of 
the country, of her people and her glorious 
history, are a natural and proper response.” 
Philippe de Vomécourt makes no apology 
for this unsophisticated outlook and no 
attempt to analyse the strange contradic- 
tions into which it led him. He seems, 
indeed, quite unaware of these. The desire 
to fight the Germans without delay led him 
to enrol in the British rather than the 
French organisation in 1940 when the Free 
French, at General de Gaulle’s orders, 
were doing reconnaissance work only while 
the British-commanded SOE agents were 
already engaged in sabotage. Later, de 
Vomécourt could see no merit in communist 
action in the Resistance. For him the com- 
munists were working for the “ revolution ” 
not for France. Yet, objectively, one must 
surely admit that the communists saved a 
good deal of France’s industrial plant from 
removal by the Germans whereas some, at 
least, of the sabotage operated by SOE was 
of doubtful utility to France. Yet de 
Vomécourt was by no means servile in his 
relations with his British commanders and 
made some useful and pertinent criticism of 
the unnecessary dangers to which their lack 
of imagination sometimes exposed resist- 
ance workers in the field. God forbid that 
we should need to make use of the exper- 
ience of Resistance again. But there is a deal 
of lore in this book that would be useful 
to anyone still in the job. 


Law and Legislation 


The British Commonwealth, the Deve- 
lopment of its Laws and Constitution, 
Vol. 9: Malaya and Singapore, the Borneo 
Territories 


Edited by L. A. Sheridan. 
Stevens. 532 pages. 84s. 


ro is the best volume so far in a 
useful but patchy series. Professor 
Sheridan has supplied what was clearly 
lacking in some of the earlier volumes— 
skilled and decisive editorship. Instead of 


-the Commonwealth where the 
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a series of essays by different hands bound 
up in one volume and preceded by a per- 
functory introduction, we have a coherent 
volume over which much trouble has been 
taken. 

The task could not have been an easy one, 
for although the common law has been at 
work in Malaya for nearly two hundred 
years it left curiously few traces behind it 
in the way of reported judgments. Until 
1932 there were no reports at all in the 
(unfederated) Malay States except Johore. 
There were other complications arising from 
the mixtures of races—Malays, Chinese, 
Hindus and others. As a result the law 
throughout Malaya is a mixture of common 
law and equity as interpreted (quite suc- 
cessfully) by English barristers working with 
out-of-date books and hazy memories of 
what they had learnt in the Temple ; cus- 
tomary laws regulating the personal and 
domestic relationships of the various racial 
groups ; and, lastly, local and imperial 
legislation. 

Of legislation there is now no lack— 
“Enactments pour out from what must 
surely be the highest concentration of legis- 
latures per head of population to be found 
anywhere in the world.” There seem to be, 
or to have been, no fewer than nineteen 
such law factories in the area covered by 
this volume. (Incidentally, one of the 
features of the work is a series of population 
tables and two good maps). In an area of 
divisive 
factors are so strong it is good to have this 
most useful and admirable contribution to 


unity. 
OTHER BOOKS 


AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES. Edited by Robert E. 
Spiller and Eric Larrabee. Harvard University 
Press, London: Oxford University Press. 216 
pages. 38s. 


Ten specialists in American history, sociology, 
sciences, arts, etc., here contribute essays round 
the theme: what images of the American char- 
acter are reflected in these departments of know- 
ledge? The debunking era early in this century 
has given place to one wherein Americans— 
especially the younger generation—seek assur- 
ances, security, stability and coherence. The 
book has a good deal of information in it and 


~ will convey much of “the American dilemma” 


to those knowing nothing of that dynamic society 
which hardly knows whither it is bound. But, 
for the rest, the book contains little mew and 
little of substance. One can get much more 
about this subject for much less money. 


THe Fur Trape. 2 vols, By Paul Chrisler 
Phillips. University of Oklahoma Press, 712 
and 704 pages. $16.50. 


These sumptuous volumes, completed after 
the death of their main author by his associate, 
J. W. Smurr, represent a life work on a most 
important factor in the economic and _ political 
development of the United States. Apart from 
the tussles between American fur traders on the 
one hand and British, Canadiens and French, 
Spaniards and Russians on the other, this elegant 
trade, based on much _ inelegance, shai 
American things to come, especially in that 
north-west which was not developed until this 
century. Here, richly illustrated, finely described, 
and economically analysed, is the story of far 
more than the upbuilding of the Astors’ fortune. 
Not only economists will be staggered by the 
late author’s careful tracking of the trade to its 
surprising destinations. They may well ponder 
how palzolithic we moderns are still. 
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HOME REPORT | 


around Britain. 
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In HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 


Communities in the Making 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


well known ; but are they equally successful and fortunate as 

social communities ? The Ministry of Housing itself recently 
aired some misgivings about “new town blues” and the absence 
of “ the friendliness of city life **-—-words which have started off 
a sharp controversy. A more measured review of the social prob- 
lems of these and other new communities has now been offered 
by Mr J. H. Nicholson, former Vice-Chancellor of Hull University, 
in a study sponsored by the Carnegie UK Trust and the National 
Council of Social Service t+. These heart-searchings come at an 
appropriate time, for the older new towns are finishing their period 
of rapid development and will be handed over one by one, starting 
with Crawley and Hemel Hempstead next year, to a single body, 
the recently created Commission for the New Towns. How can the 
commission help the further social development of these towns, 
and should the three new ones which may shortly be started at 
Skelmersdale (Lancs), Dawley (Shropshire), and somewhere in 
central Scotland, be differently designed ? 


Some of the criticisms of all newly-built communities (the new 
towns included) really boil down to criticisms of modern life. It 
has become fashionable to contrast the matiness of old urban areas, 
with relatives living close by and with pubs and shops on every 
corner, with the home-centred and status-ridden isolation of fami- 
lies in new housing areas. But those (the Ministry included) who 
draw this sort of depressing comparison seem to forget that “fings 
ain’t what they used t’be ” even in Bethnal Green, and that it is 
doubtful whether (say) Paddington and Islington are now even as 
friendly as Harlow. Part at least of the old urban matiness was 
linked with disappearing conditions of domestic squalor and of a 
superfluity of shops and pubs run for a pittance. Equally the home- 
centred activities of new town families are a natural if overdone 
reaction to their improved housing, while their problems of loneli- 
ness or maladjustment often represent difficulties in achieving a 
new way of life—one in which the freemasonry of pubs and shops 
and the omnipresence of “ Mum ” give way to new activities based 
on personal preferences and the telly. 

England is changing everywhere, but the changes are sharper 
and quicker in the new towns. These towns are in fact a forcing 
ground for middle-class values, and it is rather silly to try to put 
back the social clock by encouraging there a kind of bogus urban 
matiness. Yet this is just what the Ministry seems now to be pro- 
posing. It suggests that new towns might become more “ neigh- 
bourly ” if their housing layout broke away from the “generous 
densities ” of. the garden city idea in favour of a more concentrated 
style of development. This is a most curious argument, first be- 
cause housing in the new towns is in fact more compact than in the 
early garden cities and secondly because (as a recent article in The 
Economist demonstrated) it is also more compact than in most old 
towns of comparable size. If density of development produced 
neighbourliness, then Harlow should be fully as neighbourly as 
Worcester—as it may be really. 

The new towns have, however, three genuine and important 


TT housing and industrial triumphs of the new towns are now 


* Report of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 1960. Cmnd. 


1435. 9s. 6d. 
tNew Communities oo -eescags by J. H. Nicholson. National Council 


of Social Service. 10s 


social problems, which also concern other areas. One is their un- 
balanced age structure—the predominance of large families and 
the lack of older people. The redevelopment areas of cities have 
precisely converse problems, since most of their younger and soci- 
ally more mobile families leave under overspil! schemes, leaving 
behind the smaller families and the lonely old. 


This is a problem that clearly must be tackled at both ends. Mr 
Nicholson points out that similarly drastic social changes are occur- 
ring in areas of urban redevelopment, where familiar landmarks dis- 
appear and the rows of congested (but “cosy ”) little houses get 
upended into great blocks of modern flats. The community be- 
comes unbalanced through failure to provide the kind of housing 
which families with children will willingly accept. Those authorities 
like the LCC who include at least some houses (balancing them 
with taller flats) are on the right lines, but a more ingenious and 
less hygienic approach could increase the proportion. At the other 
end, some new towns (with Mr Brooke’s encouragement) are build- 
ing more old people’s dwellings, but many more elderly relatives 
would move to these towns if dwellings were available for them. 


gece second and related social problem is that of the numerous 
new town children who will soon have families of their own. 
Are the new towns then to be declared “ full up,” thus starting up 
the social trek to new areas all over again? This problem already 
exists acutely at Kirkby, the large overspill estate near Liverpool, 
just as it arose earlier at Dagenham. It would be a grave mistake to 
push the new towns in their turn into the lopsided and stagnant 
pattern of an ageing population, but provision for the next genera- 
tion will require a great deal of building—most of it by private 
enterprise—in the next twenty years. Land must-be kept for this 
purpose, and more office employment will be a necessity. 


Finally, there is the problem that the. provision of: social facili- 
ties—particularly meeting halls and commercial entertainments— 
has lagged in all newly-built areas. Most new towns are slightly 
better off inasmuch as their development corporations have been 
able, where the Treasury has let them, to contribute to local 
facilities. Fortunately, the growing resources of the local authori- 
ties in new town areas, combined with the ability of the new com- 
mission to continue contributions, should solve this problem. But 
there will remain the different point that no new town is large 
enough to support such facilities as first class shops or 
restaurants, theatres : 
or concerts. In Hert- THE AGE STRUCTURE OF A NEW TOWN 
fordshire where four | age icity 
new towns exist, a | 90 
splendid oppor- | 8° 4 
tunity exists to turn | 7° & 
one of them into an 
attractive regional 
centre, and the new 
commission, with 
its co-ordinating 
powers, should. be 
able to bring this 
about. 





Enter Yartoft? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN EAST ANGLIA 


HE Local Government Commission, having dealt faithfully 

with municipal pretensions and ambitions in the East 
Midlands, has now moved on to its preliminary investigations 
in East Anglia, where there are two great bones of contention. 
One is the proposal of the provincial capital and county 
borough of Norwich to take in 10,600 acres and 35,800 people 
in the surrounding suburbs, and thereby to become a city of 


about 155,000 people instead of 120,000. 


The other question is the standing of the ancient seaport 
and present holiday resort of Great Yarmouth, twenty miles 
away, which was ‘chartered as a borough in 1208, and has 
been a county borough since 1889. Yarmouth’s population of 
51,500, however, is only about half that which, according to 


the commission’s' briefing, would justify its 
retention as a county: borough,” 

This might seem to suggest a simple 
course of action for- the commission. It 
could recognise the modern growth . of 
Norwich by allowing it to incorporate the 
35,800 people and the £408,000 of rateable 
value in the suburban area. And it could 
compensate Norfolk county council—with 
its large but predominantly rural territory— 
by reducing Yarmouth (rateable value 
£910,800) to a non-county borough, and 
thus making it part of the county. 

But in both towns this would raise a 
hornets’ nest. In the first place, property- 
owning democracy in the suburban parishes 
of Norwich is fiercely opposed to the idea of 
incorporation in a Labour-controlled city 
whose rates are now 25s. 9d. per £1, and 40 
per cent of whose houses.are council-owned. 

As for Yarmouth, it has put forward :pro- 
posals to take in some of its own suburban 
parishes, which would increase its popula- 
tion by 7,250 and its rateable value by 
£85,500. But, being no doubt sensible that 
such a modest expansion might not save it as 
a county borough, it has asked the commis- 
sion to consider merging Yarmouth and the 
neighbouring East Suffolk borough and port 
of Lowestoft, together with all the inter- 
vening and adjoining parishes. This would 
make a county borough with a population of 
108,000, a rateable value of £1,603,000, and 
an area of 30,000 acres. It would, inciden- 
tally, be seventeen miles long—although the 
centres of Yarmouth and Lowestoft are only 
about ten miles apart, and the towns are 
almost joined by a string of holiday camps 
along the coast. 


ORTY years ago the rivalry between 

Yarmouth and Lowestoft was such that 
this proposal would have been incredible. 
Anyone who dared to suggest it would 
barely have escaped with his life from the 
enraged populations of two hard-fisted 
fishing ports. The most astonishing thing 


about it today is that, having been sug- 
gested by Yarmouth, it has been quite 
favourably received in Lowestoft. 
Bureaucracy makes strange bedfellows. 
The local wits have christened the pro- 
posed amalgamation Yartoft, and talked of a 
new town hall in the intervening village of 





Hopton—but that is all The reason for 
this astounding amiability is that Lowestoft, 
as a non-county borough of 45,000 inhabi- 


Freights and Fallacies 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 


a high costs of sea transport are 
always said to be one of the main 
reasons why Northern Ireland finds ‘it so 
difficult to achieve a rate of industrial 
development that would make an appre- 
ciable difference to its unemployment 
problem. Economists have argued that 
transport costs militate against industrial 
growth, and criticised delays and incon- 
venience at the dockside, the high cost 
of dock labour on both sides of the Irish 
Sea, and a general inefficiency arising from 
a degree of monopoly control in -cross- 
channel transport. 

This view is supported by businessmen 
like Mr Cyril Lord, who has said 
that it is cheaper for him to transport latex 
from Malaya to Liverpool than to carry it 
from Liverpool to Belfast. Other investiga- 
tions have shown, for example, that freight 
charges between Southampton and Belfast 
are higher than between Southampton and 
Madeira. Mr Charles Orr Stanley, head of 
the Pye group that has factories both in 
Northern Ireland and in the Republic of 
Ireland, even accuses the Northern Ireland 
government of being “ bad and inefficient ” 
because it cannot keep down transport costs. 

Other critics are the Northern Ireland 
farmers, especially the stockmen. The 
suggestion has even been made that workers 
in manufacturing industries should accept 
lower wages in order to compensate their 
employers for the high costs of sea transport. 
And there has actually been one case, at 
least, where the workers accepted this 
advice, though the lower wages did not in 
fact save the factory in question. 


All this tends to engender a feeling of 
hopelessness about freight charges. But 
there are occasional voices of dissent. Mr 
S. R. Dennison, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Queen’s University, 
has said that freight costs are only an excuse 


tants, resents government from ‘the’ co 





_ urban parishes, whether on. the fringes of 
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) of Ipswich, the capital of Ea 
Suffolk, which is forty miles away to the 
southward, and feels that it might do better 
for itself in combination with Yarmouth, 
with which it has so much more in common. 

No-one has said anything about the pos- 
sible effects upon East Suffolk of losing 
Lowestoft, as the largest town in its 
administrative ‘ area—although there are 
hints and winks that the boundary commis- 









sion might be disposed to merge East and 
West Suffolk into one administrative 


county. In fact, none of the three county 
councils—Norfolk, East Suffolk and West 
Suffolk—has yet said a word in public about 
the plans and ambitions of the boroughs. 
No doubt, like the.‘sailor’s parrot, they are 
thinking all the more, Meanwhile the sub- 
Norwich or Yarmouth, are. extremely vocal 
about take-over bids, i 


for failures that could well have been caused 
by something else. He argues that manv- 
facturing industry almost everywhere has to 
contend with some problem of the kind. 


It is not surprising that two new surveys, 
should have arrived at contrasting conclu- 
sions. In June this year the Northern 
Ireland regional committee of the National 
Union of Manufacturers sent a question- 
naire about freight rates to 1,200 firms 
in the province. More than four-fifths 
of them would like to see an inquiry into sea 
freight rates, but considered that a direct | 
freight subsidy should. be “ the last resort.’ 
One firm said it was definitely leaving 
Northern Ireland because of the high sea 
transport costs, but many others were more 
concerned about delays in delivery. 





The second survey, carried out by the 
Northern Ireland Development Council, 
found that transport costs were of no great ' 
significance in the total costs of production. 
This survey covered 15 different industries. 
In all but one transport costs did not 
exceed 2.8 per cent of the sales value of 
the products, and in 10 of them transport 
costs were less than 1.§ per cent of sales 
value. 


Such disagreements indicate that there 
is much more study to be done. But there 
seems to be quite enough evidence to direct 
more attention towards the problems of 
dockside delays, dockside labour costs, and 
losses in transit. One other point is that 
many Northern Ireland manufacturers have 
only themselves to blame if they suffer from 
transport delays. The shirt manufacturers 
of Londonderry put up with road and sea 
transport when their product is one that 
might be thought ideal for air freight. Radio 
and television sets, and even carpets, arf¢ 
other. commodities that might sometimes 
gain from air transport. 














ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD STOCKHOLM, Sweden—A double-decked load of palletised wheel 
rims for the manufacture of highway trucks moves swiftly by Yale 
petrol fork-lift truck from outdoor storage at the Scania Vabis fac- 


YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS tory. Yale industrial lift trucks to fit the most difficult or exacting 


materials handling requirement are available in capacities up 


OF YALE TOWNE! to 200,000 lbs. Find out how Yale trucks can reduce your handling 
& s costs from your nearest Yale sales and service representative. 


- 


CASABLANCA, Morocco—A Yale ® 
petrol truck, capacity 8000 lbs., 
works tirelessly moving, lifting 
and stacking heat-reflecting cor- 


ragated cement roofing materials 


at the Dimatit Works. Whether in INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
warm desert sands or in the cold, 

frozen north, Yale industrial lift TRACTOR SHOVELS 
trucks speed goods, reducing 


handling costs to a minimum. YALE & TOWNE 


@ Yale makes the world’s @ All Yale industrial lift @ All Yale materialshandling @ For information contact 
most complete range of petrol, trucks are uniformly high in equipment is available in your Yale sales and service 
LP-gas, electric, diesel and quality, wherever they are the currencies of the free representative, located inprin- 
hand lift trucks. manufactured. world. cipal cities of the world. 


The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysler Building, New York, U.S.A. YALE & TOWNE International Inc., Promotion and Service of International Sales, Zug, Switzerland 
Mfrg. Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany » Wednesfield Staffs., England + Phila., Pa., U.S.A. Licensed Mfr.: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 





Do you wear 
a mackintosh 


...Ora raincoat? 


The difference may be slight... but even small distine- 
tions in language and in customs can assume impor- 
tance, when people in Great Britain do business with 
people in the United States. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, with the largest network 
of correspondent banks in the U.S., naturally has close 
familiarity with American trade practices and usages 
—and with the ways in which they differ among the 
fifty states. And after more than seventy years in 
London, too, The Chase Manhattan is equally familiar 
with British ways. This understanding of customs on 
both sides of the Atlantic can be very useful to you in 
your dealings with the States. 





Indeed, The Chase Manhattan can be of service to | 


you almost anywhere you do ‘business. Its network of 
more than 51,000 correspondent banks, branches and 
representatives’ offices all over the globe can provide you 
with every type of modern banking service, promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal, localized basis. 

When you do business anywhere abroad ... it will 
help to talk with the people at The Chase Manhattan, 
in either of the London Branches. 


THE CHASE > 
MANHATTAN = 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the lan:s of the State.of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 * 46 Berkeley Square, W.I. 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 . 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, England - Paris, France - Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany - Beirut, Lebanon - Tokyo + Osaka, Japan + Sanjuan - Santurce 
Rio Piedras - Bayamon, Puerto Rico - Panama « Colon - David - Chitre, Republic of 
Panama : Balboa, Canal Zone - Charlotte Amalie - Christiansted . Frederiksted 
Cruz Bay, Virgin Islands - Nassau, Bahamas - Lagos, Nigeria 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd; Johannesburg - Cape Town, Republic 
of South Africa 

Offices of Representatives : International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. -: Washington, D.C. 
Bombay, India : Buenos Aires, Argentina - Caracas, Venezuela : Mexico, D.F., Mexico 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil - Rome, Italy 
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items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Well-Mannered 
Recovery 


NEW. YORK 

s the counuy cakes time out for the long Labour Day week- 
A: end that traditionally marks the end of the summer season, 

it is clear that the American economy is moving forward 
again, far faster than either Washington or the business community 
had expected. - While there is increasing uneasiness over foreign 
developments, the vigour and rapidity of the rise in business 
during the normally slow summer months has confounded the 
sceptics and vindicated Wall Street, where faith in a new boom 
was evident even before the recession had breathed its last. Labour 
Day usually ushers:in a period of seasonal gains, although last year 
the decline that had been masked by the summer doldrums appeared 
in full force during the autumn. 

But the new climate of confidence is based not only on the speed 
of the advance from last winter’s trough, but also on the character 
of the recovery, which has been extremely widespread, with strength 
in almost every part of the economy, and remarkably well behaved, 
with a noticeable absence of price increases. Previous recoveries 
have been more erratic, have owed more to favourable developments 
in specific areas and have been accompanied by almost immediate 
pressure on prices and wages. Its safe passage through its early 
stages gives the present recovery a solid rather than a spectacular 
look and lends substance to the belief that the new boom develop- 
ing from it will be stable and long-lived. Indeed, the main problem 
facing the Administration is not_to get the economy rolling but 
to insure that its momentum is maintained; this may call for the 
use of restraints far earlier than President Kennedy’s economic 
policy-makers once thought likely. 

At the moment, with unemployment stubbornly remaining close 
to 7 per cent of the labour force and with excess capacity in almost 
every industry, there is no danger of any immediate strain on 
resources. But: if the motor industry avoids ’a strike, the rise in 
industrial production may well accelerate, paving the way for a 
fairly early renewal of wage-price pressures, at least in certain 
places. The absence, at present, of any discernible symptoms of 
strain does not mean that growing pains—and distortions—may 
not begin to make themselves felt as the recovery enters its 
adolescent stage. 

Just how painful the adolescence will be depends to a large extent 
on consumers, whose purchases so far have been rising more slowly 
than the increase in their incomes. Consumer expenditures, which 
slumped during the first quarter of 1961, went up: sharply in the 
second, an encouraging sign to producers of durable- goods, par- 
ticularly to the automobile manufacturers who, after a succession 
of relatively lean years, have been plagued with doubts about their 
prospects. They have now regained their old: optimism, pointing 


out that dealers have reduced their stocks of 1961 cars and: that 
the amount of consumer credit outstanding is relatively low com- 
pared with incomes; this suggests that if buyers are attracted by the 
new cars they will be in a position to satisfy. their. desires. - 
Barring a strike, output of motor cars will be in full swing during 
the rest of the year, which will mean rising demand for steel and 


other materials, and this will carry the index of industrial produc- 
tion to new high ground. Even if consumer demand rises at a 
moderate pace industrial output should increase fairly rapidly, 
approaching a level of 120 on the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
by the end of the year, compared with 102 in February and 112 in 
July, while the gross national product should be close to an annual 
rate of $540 billion for the last quarter, as against $501 billion 
in the first and $516 billion in the second quarter. For manufac- 
turers and retail traders are just beginning to rebuild their stocks, 
which had been pared to the bone: according to a survey by the 
Department of Commerce, made before the latest increase in 
defence expenditures, manufacturers will add $1 billion to their 
stocks in the third quarter on the expectation of higher sales and, 
with orders continuing to exceed shipments, a substantial increase 
in output seems certain. The prospect for housing is less glittering, 
but total spending on new construction, which includes commercial 
and public projects, is at record levels. 


HE Administration’s anti-recession measures helped to mould 

the first stage of the recovery and the increase in defence out- 
lays prompted by the Berlin crisis will speed its progress. The new 
spending will accelerate the rebuilding of stocks and add to both 
incomes and profits, and—coupled with partial mobilisation— 
should serve to reduce the level of unemployment considerably 
faster than the Administration’s earlier Budget would have done. 
Any further increase in expenditures will probably be offset by new 
taxes, but the decision to increase the probable deficit this year by 
$3.5 billion is a stimulating tonic—too stimulating, perhaps, for an 
economy already showing signs of good health. 

Although the President’s Council of Economic Advisers is now 
much happier about the outlook and is willing to concede that the 
step-up in governmental spending will spur the recovery and pro- 
duce price increases in specific areas, it sees no danger of an early 
return of widespread inflationary pressures. Its members argue 
that there is plenty of room for growth without any strain on 
resources: and they believe that the next stage of the cyclical 
expansion will continue to be well-mannered. In fact, the White 
House’s economists are hoping that the restocking phase will be 
followed by increases in both consumer and business spending, 
which might absorb most of the present unemployment. They do 
not think that this mature stage will be reached until late in 1962, 
and at that time they expect a Budget surplus which could be used 
either to restrain excesses or to extend the boom. 

Thus there will be practically no government reins on the 
economy during its adolescent period of expansion, apart from 
messages urging management and labour to exercise self restraint, 
a course already being pressed on the steel industry by the CEA. 
Indeed, with government spending being used to whip up activity, © 
the only rein that can be brought into play is monetary policy. 
Up until now, the Administration has had the backing of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which is: proving as eager to promote 
Mr Kennedy’s objectives of stimulating production and employ- 
ment as it was to support Mr Eisenhower’s aim of maintaining price 
stability. The money managers have been pursuing an easy credit 
policy for far longer than they did after the 1958 recession, partly 
because they feel that inflation is not an imminent ‘threat, partly 
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because they are sensitive to the criticism that their aggressive tight 
money policy in the late nineteen-fifties helped to stifle economic 
growth. But Mr Martin, the chairman of the FRB, who holds 
that unemployment is a structural problem that cannot be treated 
by monetary policy alone and who has frequently observed that 
inflationary booms are the result of too much stimulation during 
declines, will undoubtedly begin to apply restraint as the demand 
for funds increases. 

Since the beginning of the year, the central bank has managed 
to maintain the Treasury bill rate at over two per cent by aban- 
doning its previous policy of dealing only in bills (in both 1954 
and 1958, the bill rate dropped below three-quarters of one per 
cent). Shoring up the short-term interest rate has discouraged an 
outflow of funds to higher yielding markets abroad without inter- 
fering with the availability of credit to potential borrowers at 
home. Now Wall Street is expecting a tightening of credit if only 
because the demand for funds should begin to mount. With Mr 
Martin on record as saying that interest rates will go up as business 
activity rises thesmarket is undoubtedly correct, although the Fed’s 
drawing on the credit reins will probably be gradual. For one 
thing, demand for credit by consumers and corporations has been 
moderate ; for another, the Treasury will be in the market as a 
heavy borrower and the money managers will want to avoid any 
sharp increase in the government’s interest costs. 

Too ample a supply of credit at a time when Washington is 
engaged in stimulating the economy makes for a potentially unstable 
situation. There is no danger as long as consumer demand is slow 
in developing the business plans for investment in new plant 
and equipment are moderate in size. But the shape of the recovery 
could alter decisively if demand undergoes a sudden rise, whether 
the reason is higher prices, a war scare or the simple but compelling 
urge to live better. In any event, the ingredients for an explosive 
rise are present. If this leads to recklessness, the boom may be 
difficult to control when it reaches maturity. 


Half a Loaf for Aid 


HE Administration is sensibly putting the best face possible on 

the arrangement to finance long-term development loans which 
has emerged from a conference between representatives of the 
Senate and those of the House and which both chambers are ex- 
pected to approve without demur. In place of the authority, which 
Mr Kennedy has fought for so hard and which the Senate gave him, 
to draw funds for such loans directly from the Treasury—without 
having to submit an annual request to the legislators—Congress is 
to authorise the spending of $7.2 billion in the next five years on 
development loans and to empower the President specifically to 
enter into long-term commitments, “subject only to the annual 
appropriation of such funds.” (The President asked originally for 
$8.8 billion and the Senate gave him $8 billion). This amounts to a 
moral commitment on the part of Congress. But can it be fulfilled 
and—perhaps more important—will the underdeveloped countries, 
which must draw up long-term plans, and employees of the Loan 
Fund, feel that they can rely on it being fulfilled ? 

Comparisons are being drawn in Washington between the pre- 
sent scheme and the Marshall Plan. Thirteen years ago Congress 
refused to commit itself, in the authorisation Bill, to any specific 
amount but it conscientiously provided the money to finish the 
job. In recent years, however, Mr Passman, the Democratic chair- 
man of the House subcommittee which deals with appropriations 
for foreign aid, had had no such scruples about providing the sums 
which Congress has authorised ; since 1957, in spite of the efforts 
of the friends of foreign aid, 23 per cent less has been appropriated 
than the President—until now Mr Eisenhower—has requested. 
The great question now is whether Congress will support inter- 
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national development with sufficient continuing enthusiasm to over- 
ride Mr Passman and his allies. It is something to be thankful for 
that the Republicans are identified with the compromise and hence 
should feel bound to honour the authorisation. At one point Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller, the Republican Governor of New York, who 
has strong presidential ambitions, was prepared to go further and 
support direct financing by the Treasury, but last week he decided 
to keep in step with his party. 

Disappointed as Mr Kennedy must be, after all his hard work, 
he must realise that it would have needed a miracle to persuade so 
conservative a House of Representatives to hand over the keys of 
the Treasury to be used in the interests of foreign countries. And 
he can be fairly cheerful about the money authorised—but not yet 
appropriated—for this year. Nothing was cut from his request 
for $1.2 billion for development loans, although the ceiling for each 
of the next four years is set at $1.5 billion instead of $1.9 billion. 
From other programmes a total of about $500 million has been 
taken: $200 million from military assistance, on which the Senate 
looked askance, $200 million from the President’s contingency 
fund and $100 million from “ supporting assistance ” which helps 
friendly countries to maintain their armies. In all, the new 
authorisation is for $4.25 billion—substantially more than in recent 
years. 


—Nothing for Schools 


N FEDERAL aid for schools—which Mr Kennedy has rightly 

called the most important domestic legislation before Congress 
—the President has suffered his sharpest and most painful defeat 
of the session, even though in the end he was prepared to accept, 
not half a loaf, but simply a few symbolic crumbs. On Wednesday 
all but six Republicans in the House of Representatives and 82 
Democrats combined to refuse even to consider a modest proposal 
to give $345 million for one year to the country’s neediest tax- 
supported schools. Originally the President had asked, and the 
Senate had approved, a three-year programme costing $2.5 billion. 
Linking the scheme with two popular ones which Congress cannot 
afford to let lapse—federal loans to college students and aid to the 
so-called “impacted areas,” communities whose schools are 
swamped by the children of servicemen and federal employees— 
was of no avail. The House knew quite well that it could dispose 
of these two matters in a separate Bill before it goes home. 

In his press conference this week Mr Kennedy explained his 
defeat rather optimistically on the grounds that everyone is for 
education, but everyone is for different education Bills. This is 
certainly true of the Protestants and Roman Catholics ; how much 
difference is made by Catholic support and Protestant doubts may 
emerge when the House votes on a $1.5 billion Bill for a five-year 
programme of grants and loans to help colleges—both secular 
and church-supported ones—build class-rooms, libraries and lab- 
oratories. The Catholics have opposed federal aid for tax-sup- 
ported schools unless it is also extended to their parochial schools, 
something which Mr Kennedy, himself a Roman Catholic, declares 
would be unconstitutional. It is also true that when the President, 
to conciliate the conservatives, proposed that federal aid should be 
restricted to the building of schools, he lost much of the support 
of the National Education Association, the teachers’ chief lobby. 
But such disputes simply made it easier for conservatives in both 
parties—who opposed even the compromise as an opening wedge 
for a costly programme—to vote against it. Mr Kennedy has 
promised, as he was certain to do, to take up the fight again at the 
next session. At least he now knows who his enemies are and 
how strong they are. It is no longer possible to lay all the blame at 
the door of the House Rules Committee, which buried the 
President’s more ambitious original proposals. 
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cot | A world-wide network of branches 


ybby. Travel anywhere in the world, you would be hard put to it 
both to find any important industrial or commercial centre 
edge where there isn’t a branch or a correspondent of The First 
- has National City Bank of New York. 
t the In all, there are eighty-three branches in twenty-nine 
and countries, and seven thousand resident National City bank- 
ne at ers, helping to finance international trade. 
the COMPREHENSIVE BANKING SERVICE. But there is much more . 
to First National City’s service than its normal day-to-day 
routine of banking, extensive and efficient as that may be. 


Up-to-date credit information on many thousands of foreign companies, 
a monthly survey of the world’s economic trends, and letters of intro- 
duction to the managers of any overseas branch or correspondent, are - 
but a few examples of the service The First National City can provide 
in expanding your overseas business. 
Why not put these services to work for you, by contacting First 
National City now, either at 117 Old Broad Street, E.C.1 (LONdon a 
Wall 1221) or 17 Bruton Street, W.1 (MAY fair 6600). 4 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
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provide 
an extra 
measure 
of pleasure 


A good hotel—a Hilton Hotel— 
will certainly enhance the en- 
joyment of your visit to the 
States. Our people are naturally 
friendly, trained to appreciate 
the fine points of courtesy, and 
quite sensitive to the needs of 
guests from wherever they may 
hail. This is our reputation the 
world over. 

Hilton Hotels and Hilton Inns 
form a network of comfort and 
hospitality across the nation. 
Nearly every major city has its 
Hilton Hotel, accommodations 
are moderate in price and reser- 
vations can be made in seconds 
for each one of them, through 
any Hilton Hotel in the world. 
For information, communicate 
with any Hilton Hotel or the 
London Office, 36 Hertford St., 
tel. HYDe Park 8888, or the 
Amsterdam Office, Apollolaan, 
Amsterdam-Z, tel. 73-06-22. 










i 





CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
Executive Office ®* The Conrad Hilton * Chicago 5, Ill. 





HILTON HOTELS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


wkekekewkx 
NEW YORK 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton 
CHICAGO 

The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Hilton Hotel 
ATLANTA 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
AURORA, ILL. 
Hilton Inn 


BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statler Hilton 
CINCINNATI 

The Netherland 
Hilton ; 

The Terrace Hilton 
CLEVELAND 

The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 

The Deshler Hilton 
DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 
DAYTON 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 
DETROIT 

The Statler Hilton 
EL PASO 

Hilton Hotel 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
FORT WORTH 
Hilton Hotel 
HARTFORD 

The Statler Hilton 
HONOLULU, 
HAWAII, U.S.A. 
The Hilton 
Hawaiian Village 
HOUSTON 

The Shamrock Hilton 
LOS ANGELES 

The Statler Hilton 
BEVERLY HILLS 
The Beverly Hilton 
NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Hilton 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton inn (airport) 
SEATTLE 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
ST. LOUIS 

The Statler Hilton 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Statler Hilton 
BERLIN, 

GERMANY 

The Berlin Hilton 


CAIRO, EGYPT, 
UAR 


The Nile Hilton 
ISTANBUL, 

TURKEY 

The Istanbul Hilton 
MADRID, SPAIN 

The Castellana Hilton 
MEXICO CITY, 
MEXICO 

The Continental Hilton 
ACAPULCO, 

MEXICO 

Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 

CANADA 

The Queen Elizabeth 
(A CNR hotel) 
PANAMA, R. P. 

El Panama Hilton 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 

The Caribe Hilton 

ST. THOMAS, U. S. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The Virgin Isle Hilton 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 


ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 

The Chevron Hilton 
SURFERS PARADISE 
The Chevron Hilton 
SYDNEY 

The Chevron Hilton 


Have you 
one of 


these in 





your 





boardroom? 


Yes, an ordinary penny. Cheapest and simp}est piece of 
boardroom equipment on the market. Heads, we do it this way, 
tails we do it that. Decisions without tears. 

More seriously, though, even in the best-regulated boardrooms 
chance still plays its part in the making of decisions—and in 
really big business an unlucky guess can cost thousands, even 
millions, of pounds. 

By helping top-level management to cut the element of chance 
to a minimum, C-E-I-R, the world’s largest independent 
commercial computer services organization, has already saved 
literally millions for government and industry. Backed by a 
staff of highly qualified economists, mathematicians, 
statisticians, scientists, and computer specialists, and equipped 
with the most powerful force of independently operated 
computers in commercial use today, C-E-I-R can handle on 
your behalf any problem, large or small, capable of solution 
by logical or mathematical means. And that means practically 


‘any marketing, distribution, production, or development 


problem. 

At the new C-E-I-R Centre in London, with its IBM 7090 
and 1401 computer facilities, your own staff can work with 
ours if you wish, with offices provided—and they can use the 
computers on a by-the-hour hire basis. Ask your secretary 
to write or telephone for more details. 


(Ce r i; 4 Me ne Et (U.K.) LTD, 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH - SYSTEMS ANALYSIS: 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING - DATA PROCESSING - 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - BUSINESS 
STRATEGIES - CONSTRUCTION PLANNING - 
STATISTICS - MATHEMATICS - COMPUTER TIME 


Main Office : 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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Reuther and Romney 


R GEORGE ROMNEY, Detroit’s enfant terrible, who first pro- 

duced the compact car, so successfully that the other auto- 
mobile manufacturers were eventually forced to copy him, may 
have set them another example—and one which they are just as 
reluctant to follow—by his profit-sharing agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers. First proposed by Mr Romney’s 
American Motors Corporation a month ago, the contract was agreed 
in principle, although not in all details, at the end of last week. 
Mr Reuther, head of the UAW, had just rejected as “ woefully in- 
adequate ” the first and “ final ” offer which the three big manufac- 
turers—the General Motors Corporation, the Ford Motor Company 
and the Chrysler Corporation—had produced only ten days before 
their contracts with the trade union were due to expire. Now the 
union, anxious that its members should not lose the extra pay 
to be earned over the present holiday week-end, has agreed to con- 
tinue working until September 6th, but a strike seems very likely 
then. The union plans to close down only General Motors’ pro- 
duction lines but the other two big companies may respond to these 
tactics with a lock-out. 

Mr Reuther does not expect the Big Three to accept profit-shar- 
ing—not this year, at any rate—but he hopes that his agreement 
with the much smaller AMC will force them to improve their 
original offer. This did give some recognition to what is Mr 
Reuther’s main concern this year—the present insecurity of jobs 
in the automobile industry—by proposing to supplement wages 
when short-time is being worked and to contribute towards the 
moving expenses of an employee who transfers to a plant in another 
city. This is perhaps the seed of the fresh approach to labour nego- 
tiations which Mr Reuther needs to bolster his prestige in the 
trade union movement in a year when he cannot expect to get 
much, if anything, in the way of straight wage increases for his 
members. In any case these would do his reputation no good with 
the country at large or with the Administration at a time when in- 
flationary pressures are rising once more. 


But the agreement with Mr Romney goes much farther in the - 


direction of a fresh approach and one which Mr Reuther himself 
has been advocating for years. AMC is to put 10 per cent of its 
profits before taxes into a fund out of which will be paid wage 
supplements during short work weeks, medical benefits, higher pen- 
sions and moving allowances. Another § per cent of profits will 
buy AMC shares for the company’s workers. Last year each would 
have got about $500 altogether. This agreement contains a clause 
designed to prevent the union from interfering with the way in 
which the company is being run on the excuse that the workers’ 
share of the profits is being threatened. But the Big Three do not 
think that this clause is an effective means of ccuntering what, in 
their view, is the basic and insurmountable objection to profit- 
sharing—that it. involves labour in management’s concerns. 


Good Sense in the South 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 


ITH the start of the new school year in Atlanta, Georgia, and 

Dallas, Texas, two of the largest industrial centres in the 
South are beginning to comply with the Supreme Court’s 1954 
decision banning racial segregation in tax-supported schools ; 
Georgia is one of only four remaining states in which until now not 
even a token number of Negro children have attended a few 
white classes. Over the past months a new approach has developed 
towards desegregation in these two cities, as well as in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, where loathsome demonstrations greeted the appear- 
ance of the first Negro children at two white schools last year. 
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\ 
Alarmed at the economic consequences of such performances busi- 
ness groups iri these’ cities have been risking” unpleasant=repercus- 
sions in order:to urge restraint on their communities. 
For the South’s progress towards economic equality with other 
regions has begun to falter, partly as a result of the recent recession 
but also because people interested in establishing new industries 





Of the 6,663 school districts 
in the 17 southern and bor- 
der states and the District of 
Columbia, 2,813 have both 
Negro and white children 
2 living in them but only 783 
had racially-mixed schools 
last year. There were 
10,173,399 white school chil- 
dren in the region and 
3,088,261 Negro children, 
706,163 of them in desegre- 
gated districts and 213,534 


HOW MUCH DESEGREGATION? 


Southern and border states at end 
of last school year~May, i961 





in school with white children actually attending classes 
HB Over 20% Under 2% [—_] None with white children. 


Source: Southern Education Reporting Service. 





have hesitated to come into such potentially disordered places. 
The individuals who wield power locally—the American counter- 
parts of the British establishment—have therefore set about chang- 
ing the climate in their areas. They have had two themes—let us 
have law and order and let us keep our schools open—set against 
a background of insistence that, while no one is a willing integra- 
tionist, the law is the law and that to go on trying to avoid court 
decisions will damage the community and will be futile as well. 
This argument provides a ladder by which political personalities 
can descend with a measure of dignity from the limb of high 
principle on which they had stranded themselves. 


The Dallas Citizens’ Council, a highly-representative 250- 
member body, headed by the president of the local electricity 
company, has succeeded in gaining the co-operation of a range of 
organisations—the Bar Association, the Medical Society, the 
Council of Churches—and has held meetings with a similar group 
from the Negro community. The council is interested in all points 
of racial friction, not merely in the schools ; its first quiet accom- 
plishment was a pre-arranged city-wide desegregation of restaurants 
and it has been pressing employers to make more jobs available to 
Negroes and for the opening of more recreational facilities to them. 
The new school year begins in Dallas on September 6th; of an 
enrolment of some 140,000 in the tax-supported schools about 
one in six is Negro. No announcement as to where, or how many, 
Negro pupils are to enter white schools will be made in advance ; 
they will all be six-year-olds going for the first time. Meanwhile 
wide circulation has been given to a pamphlet, “ Dallas Oppor- 
tunity,” to leaflets and to a home-made documentary film in which 
substantial citizens from a variety of occupations urge that the 
city be kept “a good place to live in.” Clergymen were asked to 
take their holidays early so as to be in their pulpits and ready to 
give advice during the days before term starts. The Mayor has 
stated publicly that “our law enforcement authorities have ample 
means to be very helpful if a disturbance arises.” 

In Atlanta, where school opened this week, nine Negro pupils 
entered the two top classes of four high schools without dis- 
disturbance. There the power structure was organised less 
formally than in Dallas but used similar methods of obtaining 
signatures to statements, getting positions taken by organisations 
and so on. Last May General Lucius Clay, who now heads one of 
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the country’s largest corporations which spends about $30 million 
in the state each year, emphasised the importance of his company’s 
operations to state and local tax receipts in a public speech and 
warned reactionary fellow Georgians that “none of us want to 
locate in areas where there is serious risk of conflict between local 
custom and federal law.” Atlanta is the economic centre of the 
south-eastern region and more and more Atlantans agree with the 
admonition of the president of the city’s Federal Reserve Bank: 


A plant that does not come here does not eliminate employment 
opportunities and the wealth we might have had for a day or a 
month or a year but for decades. . . . If we behave like a banana 
republic we shall get and deserve the economic rewards charac- 
teristic of a banana republic. 

In Dallas and Atlanta, New Orleans has been held up as an 
example to be avoided ; this has stung the pride of Louisiana’s big 
port, an urbane, cosmopolitan city which was shocked last year 
by the sudden evidence that “ it could happen here.” Several more 
schools are to be integrated in New Orleans this autumn but the 
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situation there is exceptionally complicated. Until. recently the 
constructive lead given by newspapers in Atlanta has come in New 
Orleans only from one wireless station. The sharp differentiation 


between social layers makes it difficult to organise leadership in — 


New Orleans and there is acute antagonism between the authorities 
in the Roman Catholic city and the state government dominated 
by rural and mainly Protestant interests. A further problem is the 
existence in New Orleans of a large Catholic school system which 
is to be integrated when the city schools have been desegregated 
“ effectively.”” But recent weeks have seen the appointment of a 
tough and vigorous Roman Catholic archbishop-coadjutor, the 


formation of a determined group of businessmen, the establishment _ 


by the school board of an advisory council to improve the climate 
and articles in newspapers declaring that “ the public schools must 
be kept open even if some mixing results.” All this provides 
identifiable and highly-respected opposition to the racists. 

But even if the schools open this autumn in the South without 
serious incidents, will this mean that determination to comply with 





More Wages, Fewer Hours 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


_— increases in the minimum wage and 
in the number of workers who are 
protected by the Fair Labour Standards 
Act, which Congress approved in May, go 
into effect next week, on September 3rd. 
For the first time in the history of the 
23-year-old Act new groups of workers 
are to be brought under its protection ; 
3.6 million of those hitherto uncovered will 
have to be paid at least $1 an hour. The 
new amendments also require that the 23.9 
million workers already covered by the Act 
receive at least $1.15 an hour—15 cents 
above the present floor. After two years 
this will rise automatically to $1.25 an 
hour. Newly-covered workers will not be 
guaranteed this much for five years. 

The largest and most significant group 
of the newly-covered workers (2.3 million) 
is engaged in the retailing and service 
industries. Roughly 663,000 of them— 
mostly shop assistants—are now receiving 
less than a dollar an hour and the Depart- 
ment of Labour estimates that in the 
coming year alone the compulsory rise in 
wages will cost retail traders $173 million. 
Even after next week only 31 per cent of 
the 7.5 million men and women who work 
in shops will be protected. This is because 
the law will apply only to retail enter- 
prises that have annual sales of more than 
$1 million and which buy goods worth at 
least $250,000 a year from other states. 
Any store with annual sales of less than 
$250,000 will be exempt. In addition to 
shop assistants, those brought under the 
Act for the first time include seamen on 
vessels flying the American flag (100,000), 
‘telephone operators at small exchanges 
(30,000) and—for wages but not hours— 
employees in public transport (93,000) and 
construction workers employed by large 
firms (about 1 million). é 

It had been hoped to extend the safe- 
guards of the Act to even more people, but 


there was heavy pressure on Congress 
from the industries concerned and 
President Kennedy might not have carried 
the day if certain concessions had not been 
made. A few workers formerly covered 
actually lost their protection and Congress 
failed to extend the Act either to the 
305,000 employees of motor-car dealers or 
to the 140,000 in laundries, although 
Senator Morse protested that “laundry 
workers are the largest group still working 
under sweat-shop conditions.” Thirty- 
three states have minimum wage laws, but 
only 14 protect men as well as women. 

Many people feel that the changes re- 
garding overtime may turn out to be as 
important as the increases in the minimum 
wage. Workers already covered by the 
Act receive pay at the rate of time and a 
half for all hours over 40 a week. The 
newly-covered workers are not affected by 
the overtime provisions during the first 
two years, but at the end of the second 
year they will be paid time and a half after 


Cents an hour 


AVERAGE HOURLY 
EARNINGS IN 
MANUFACTURING 


FEDERAL MINIMUM 


WAGE 





44 hours, in the fourth year after 42 and 
in the fifth year after 4o. 

The Department of Labour is asking 
for more wage and hour investigators to 
police the new provisions. The govern- 
ment hopes to secure compliance without 
resorting to compulsion but if this is 
necessary it can take employers to court 
and force them to pay up. The fine for a 
first violation may be as much as $10,000 
and continued refusal to comply may lead 
to six months in prison. Administering 
the Act will be somewhat easier now that 
all employees of any enterprise doing an 
annual business of $1 million or more a 
year will be covered if any of. them are. 
In the past investigators had to determine 
which workers were engaged in interstate 
commerce ; they alone were protected. 

The big difficulties in enforcing the Act 
will come in 1964 when the overtime pro- 
visions will start to be applied to shop 
assistants. But by that time the trade 
unions will probably be pressing both for 
another increase in the minimum wage 
and for the extension of wage and hour 
protection to those workers in the retailing 
and service industries who are still 
excluded. 


COVERAGE OF THE ACT 1960 
(millions in private employment) 


Covered but exempt 
workers 


Uncovered 
\, workers 


workers 


Executive, administrative , 
professional workers 


In addition to these 49.4 million 
workers, in private employment 
there were : 

9 million self-employed 

2 million unpaid family workers 
8 million government workers 
24 million in the armed forces. 
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the law of the land has now got over the hump of massive 
resistance ? Certainly the Supreme Court’s decision is being 
accepted, however grudgingly, by a broader section of the corn- 
munity. Last year the groups which confronted: each other were 
SOS (Save Our Schools), HOPE (Help Our Public Education) 
and other liberal elements, some of whom believed in integration 
as a principle, with GUTS (Georgians Unwilling To Surrender), 
White Citizens’ Councils, Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
similar racial die-hards on the other side. But the pessimists’ view 
of the future suggests that Dallas and Atlanta, sophisticated urban 
centres, are the last major areas where desegregation can be had 
relatively easily, that what remains, mainly schools in backward, 
prejudiced rural districts and small towns, is the harder part of the 
task, with sporadic violence to be expected. 


But in both Atlanta and New Orleans this year’s effort to muster 
business opinion has been on a state-wide scale and the new 
industrial plants in the South are mostly in rural areas. Thus the 
effects of the firm stand taken by financial and business leaders are 
likely to spread. Further, the lack of any alternative to compliance 
is being underlined constantly, most recently in Virginia last week 
and in Louisiana this when rulings on two court cases constituted a 
clear warning that tax-supported schools may not be closed in order 
to avoid integration. Moreover fourteen southern school districts 
are desegregating voluntarily this autumn without waiting for the 
court orders which have forced integration on Atlanta and Dallas. 


Cautious Call-up 


AST week, for the first time since the Korean war, army, air 
L force and navy reservists received notice that they were being 
recalled to active duty. Of the total of 76,500, over half are 
destined for the army, to provide the supporting units in engineer- 
ing, communication, transport and so on needed by the three train-- 
ing divisions in the United States which are scheduled to be turned 
into combat units, ready to go overseas, by December. The United 
States hopes by its example to encourage other members of the 
North Atlantic Alliance to increase their own contributions. 


The present call to the colours represents a very modest use of 
the authority which Congress gave the President last month to 
mobilise up to 250,000 reservists without having first to declare 
a state of emergency. One of the reasons for this caution is that 
many people still remember with anger that reservists with careers 
and families had to bear much of the first brunt of the Korean 
war although there were millions of younger men in the country 
who had done no military service. Mr McNamara, the Secretary 
of Defence, hopes that volunteers and young conscripts will pro- 
vide most of the quarter of a million men whom it is planned to 
add to the forces. The draft, the monthly call-up of young men, 
which averaged just over 3,000 up to August, has been raised 
to 25,000 for September and 20,000 for October and it is already 
having the desired result of encouraging voluntary enlistments. 


Another reason for not depending more than is necessary upon 
reservists is that under the present law they must be released after 
a year. Unless the likelihood increases of war over Berlin, the 
Defence Department wants to go cautiously, and without panic, 
about the job of building up the forces for all the various crises, in 
other parts of the world, which they may have to meet in the 
coming years. At present the Army is only being allowed to add 
about half the 133,000 men it needs to create the million-man 
force for which Congress has just provided the money. This 
leisurely pace is a disappointment to officers who have hopes of 
adding two more divisions to their present fourteen and there are 
grumbles from critics who fear that the United States may be 
falling between the nuclear and non-nuclear stools, 
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Markets Under a Microscope 


NEW YORK 
ONGRESS has agreed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Washington’s watchdog over Wall Street, that the 
timé is ripe for a thorough investigation of the securities business. 
The SEC is to get $750,000 for the purpose ; it is to present its 
report to Congress at the beginning of 1963 but may recommend 
interim changes before that. The SEC has already embarked on 
special enquiries into mutual funds (unit trusts) and the American 
Stock Exchange ; but the new investigation will have the broader 
objective of gathering information on virtually every phase of 
market activity to determine whether the SEC’s present rules and 
practices, together with the self-policing activities of the stock 
exchanges and other groups, provide adequate — for the 
growing numbers of small investors. 


Two fields that have been earmarked for: special attention are 
the mutual funds, which now boast assets of $20 billion, and the 
over-the-counter market. The SEC will take a close look at the 
activities of salesmen who tout the shares of mutual funds on a 
door-to-door basis and it will examine the relationship between the 
funds and the firms that manage their portfolios ; it wants to 


. know, for instance, whether the fees paid annually for professional 


management (usually from 4 per cent to 1 per cent) are unduly high, 
and whether the portfolios of some funds are turned over exces- 
sively in order to generate more commissions for stockbrokers. 


At present the over-the-counter market is free of many of the 
rules and restrictions applied to securities listed on the exchanges 
and the SEC will consider whether th’s state of affairs, which makes 
it almost impossible to detect manipulation, should be ended. 
Securities that are traded over-the-counter do not; for instance, have 
to comply with the principle of “ full disclosure ” forced on listed 
securities by the SEC. The double standard also shows up in the use 
of credit. In the case of listed shares, the Federal Reserve Board 
limits the amount of credit that banks and brokers can extend ; at 
the present time an investor must produce cash for 70 per cent of 
any such purchase. But there are no restrictions for over-the- 
counter issues. As a result, there is no shortage of credit for 
the would-be manipulator of the market. 


The proposed investigation has been prompted by a number of 
developments: the uncovering of the fraudulent activities of a 
firm of specialists on the American Exchange ; the violent swings ; 
that have occurred in prices of small and speculative new issues, 
suggesting that factors other than the laws of supply and demand 
may have been at work ; the fact that the New York Stock Exchange 
felt called upon to warn the public against uninformed specula- 
tion in over-the-counter issues ; and the sheer volume of trading 
in recent months. - For the most part Wall Street has turned a 
blind eye to increasing signs of abuse, regarding them as an in- 
evitable consequence of the prolonged bull market. 


Belatedly and somewhat grudgingly, it is beginning to 
recognise the need for action. The American Exchange has 
tightened its regulations and the National Association of Security 
Dealers (the over-the-counter trade organisation) has been more 
active in penalising erring dealers. Meanwhile, the mutual funds 
have finally agreed to adopt a code of ethics which, it is hoped, 
will curb some of the high-pressure selling of shares on the one 
hand and, on the other, restrict the turnover in investments. In 
addition, a few mutual funds have reduced the charges levied for 
the management of their portfolios, partly because of a rash of 
suits by stockholders claiming that fees haye been excessive, partly 
in order to forestall the questions of the SEC. One of the main 
objectives of the new inquiry will be to see whether the present 
system of allowing the financial community so much freedom to 
police itself can cope with the emerging mass market for equities. 
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WE DO NOT FLY JETS 


We do not convey V.I.P.’s at a supersonic whisper, nor do we swoop from 
the stratosphere to attack—or defend; but-we do help, in many ways, to make et 
modern civil and military flying possible. Runways, for instance: thereis ~~~ 
GKN steel reinforcement in many acres-of concrete; both-on-and off the . 
actual airfield. To the manufacture of aircraft, GKN companies contribute. 
both welding and toolmaking equipment: But there is also a great deal of. 
GKN steel in the air. Top quality steel. Some of it in spars, and some in air--” 
craft engine forgings. Some of it is only GKN material, but much of it is’in * 
the form of finished articles manufactured by GKN: companies: turbine and 
compressor blades; stainless steel fabrications; laminations for generators 

and electric motors; and the all-important fastenings for which so. many 
modern manufacturers turn to us. Aerotight Nuts are a GKN patent. And 
fastenings such as Bolts in Titanium Alloys and Ultra High Tensile Steel 
come naturally to us—and from us. In flying, as in many other things, the 
over 80 engineering and steelmaking companies which make up the GKN 
Group are helping to. keep things together—and to keep them moving. | 





* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Lta., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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snarling obscenities and pointing loaded harpoon-guns at 

each other. Their companions howled and booed and urged 
them on. A heavy schoolmasterly man thrust his way into their 
midst. ‘ Now come along, chaps,” he said, “sort it out like 
Englishmen—with razor-blades or bicycle-chains or something.” 

A little way. along the beach sunbathers were suffering’ from the 
proximity of a gang of schoolboys whose time was divided between 
twisting the arms of their smaller brethren and throwing sand, 
pebbles and Coca-Cola bottles at one another. A Swiss lady 
rebuked them once or twice in awkward English that merely pro- 
voked guffaws. At last she walked over to a British couple who 
had recently arrived at her hotel in a bright new Jaguar. “ Please,” 
she said, “can you persuade your compatriots to act civilised ? ” 
She could not be expected to know that “ compatriot ” is the sort 
of title Britons bestow sparingly. The Jag-man squirmed in em- 
barrassment. “You don’t mean,” he said weakly, “that those 
.. . those creatures are English ? ” 

Your correspondent sat only a few yards away, trying desperately 
to look unEnglish and conceal an Eric Ambler paperback in the 
arid bulk of La Vanguardia. Neither offered any escape from the 
crisis. La Vanguardia carried a piece about hooligans battling with 
police in a “typical English street.” And ‘here was one of Mr 
Ambler’s characters telling his wife (the quotation is from memory) : 
“You think all Englishmen are lords. _But I know them—I was 
with the tommies during the war. They are ignorant and ugly 
and have bad teeth.” It was not a: day for sporting a Union Jack 
pennant, or even (like those quaint French-speaking Glaswegians) 
an Ecosse plaque, on one’s car. : 

Up to a few years ago, the average British tourist in the main 
Continental resorts was rarely egregiously alien, however much it 
flattered him to be considered “‘ eccentric.” More often than not, 
he appreciated good food and wine, and had agreeable manners, 
and someone in his family usually spoke tolerable French ; only his 
overdressed and presumably colourblind womenfolk were apt to 
provoke pitying smiles. His children are even more at home on 
the Continent: you will find them any day playing beach-games, 
flirting, dancing sardanas, and singing in taverns with French, 
German, Dutch and Scandinavian youngsters as unselfconsciously 
as if European union were already a fact. But the discovery of 
the Costa Brava as a cheap holiday centre has brought British 
travel-agencies a new kind of clientele ; and the Continental holiday- 
makers who also flock to the Spanish Mediterranean coast are 
acquiring an entirely new conception of the typical Englishman— 
and woman. 

No-one will ever again mock English prudery who has witnessed 
a lady from Wakefield or Woolwich dressing on a crowded Spanish 
beach and struggling to cram a half-gallon bosom into a three-pint 
bra. Continental males are surprised—and often gratified—to 


T> long-haired youths stood on the edge of the beach 


Two Englands on the Costa Brava 
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discover how high a proportion of the English girls they see on the 
Costa Brava are unescorted and unchaperoned, except by each 
other ; and on this level Anglo-Continental integration is speedy 
and mutually satisfactory. (‘“ The boys out here are smashing,” 
two Liverpool typists raved. ‘“‘ They’ve got character. At home 
you meet nothing but Teds and imitation Yanks.”) French, 
Spanish and Scandinavian youths still knock nostalgically, usually 
late at night, on the door of the house in Blanes that was rented 
by five English nurses last July. 

So far, fair enough. But marriage, Continental observers remark, 
seems to sour the New Englishwoman. Her voice tends to acquire 
a cutting edge. Genial Spanish customs like sitting out in the 
street in the evening now irritate her (“‘ what would the neighbours 
say if we did that in Derby? ”). She becomes a compulsive 
nibbler: her morning, for example, is devoted to a continuous 
throughput of potato crisps, churro, fruit cake, chocolate, cheese 
sandwiches and soft drinks which she leaves lying in the sun until 
they are hot. Her husband is generally a silent chunky man who 
sits on the beach in his socks, glancing gloomily at the Express and 
Mirror. At 11.55 he moves to a refreshment stall and spends the 
next hour sadly swallowing beer out of a litre glass. Back at their 
fonda they both discover that they have little appetite for. lunch 
and grimace over the olives and aubergines. 

The New English Tourist cohabits uneasily with the old, (“ Are 
they English ? ” a little girl asked her mother, pointing to a group 
fifteen yards down the beach. “ Yes, duck,” mother replied, “ but 
they sound like toffs: keep well away.”) And the old-school tourist 
prefers French, Swiss or German company on the beach to the 
proximity of lower-caste fellow-countrymen. (‘‘ We stopped going 
to Majorca,” the Norwich business man said, “ because it was over- 
run with Coventry nut-tighteners. And now you can’t sit on the 
beach here without Cockney delinquents flinging sand in your eyes. 
We shall go to France next year.”’) 

Ticket-agents and: cabaret-owners have been quick to capitalise 
English caste-allergies. One agent admits that while he sells 
tickets for a local cabaret indiscriminately to Continental tourists 
he tells English inquirers that the “club” is “exclusive” or 
“* selective ” and puts on an act of weighing up their social eligibility 
before accepting their money. “English tourists enjoy even 4 
third-rate show,” he says, “ if they think other English tourists are 
being excluded ; and they’re happiest when there are no other 
English.” Even when buying tickets for a bullfight excursion his 
English clients sometimes require an assurance that they will not 
be seated in the vicinity of “all that coach-tour riffraff.” To 
minimise embarrassing confrontations between England’s two 
nations, the more expert travel-agents and house-renting firms ar¢ 
beginning to adopt a policy of apartheid, guiding “ better-class ” 
families to the beaches around Bagur, Palafrugell, Palamés and 
S’Agar6, the non-U to Lloret, Tossa and Blanes, and doubtful cases 
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to Estartit and San Feliu. 
complicated as being one. 

No other people represented here (excluding one’s Spanish hosts) 
is riven in quite this manner, and the detribalised Englishman, 
embarrassed and_a little ashamed, is apt to. blame the Affluent 
Society and to mutter that if other countries’ working classes 
developed a yen for foreign tourism we should see some of their 
dirty washing, too. But this is sheer escapism. French lower- 
middle and working-class families, for example, already outnumber 
their British equivalents on the Costa Brava, but they do not stand 
out so conspicuously from their wealthier compatriots. They eat 
the same kind of meals, at the same times, as their more elegant 
neighbours, and have received a similar basic education ; they have, 
and are conscious of, a common cultural background. .Worker and 
professional man can play bowls and drink an apéritif together 
without unease or condescension on either side. 

Clearly, the problem is a cultural one, not one of “class” or 
income-group. Equally clearly, many of the emotional under- 
currents responsible for Britain’s ungainly approach to Europe 
derive from differences of outlook between its educationally 
privileged and educationally underprivileged citizens—the former 
conscious of belonging already to the mainstream of European 
culture, the latter cultural outsiders even within their own shores. 
Western European integration is at last on the horizon ; but where 
is the statesman bold enough to set about integrating England’s 
two nations ? 


Coping with Englishmen is almost as 


Berlin Faces Adversity 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE would like to write reassuringly about the future of west 

Berlin: “ Say not the struggle naught availeth,” and more in 
that vein. But the truth is unpalatable : all those who over the 
past sixteen years have backed, morally and materially, the singular 
status of Berlin are in danger not only of having to eat their proud 
words but also of losing their investment. 

With the authority of the Soviet Union behind him, Herr 
Ulbricht has said that the disruptive measures taken by his govern- 
ment in Berlin since August 13th are provisional: “ The final 
establishment of normal relations will follow in connection with 
the peace treaty.” The peace treaty, recognising east Germany 
as an independent sovereign state, will be signed, he has again re- 
minded the world, by the eastern block countries before the end 
of the year. Before then, the three western powers concerned and 
the Federal Republic should negotiate with the Soviet Union and 
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the Democratic Republic with the object of determining the status 
of a “free city of west Berlin ” surviving within the east German 
state borders. And Herr Ulbricht has restated his conditions for 
sparing west Berlin from immediate absorption. They include 
“* demilitarisation ” ; the dissolution of western (not eastern) in- 
telligence agencies ; the liquidation of RIAS, the American-spon- 
sored radio station which employs 470 persons in its effort to trans- 
mit round the clock to east Germany ; the withdrawal of all agen- 
cies of the west German government ; and recognition of the 
Democratic Republic’s right to control all traffic to and from west 
Berlin by land, water and air. 

So far as can be seen, there is to be no easing of these terms. 
The east German ministry for foreign affairs is sedulously putting it - 
about that even final recognition of the Oder-Neisse line by the 
West would not now buy a single concession, either in Berlin or 
anywhere else. In the circumstances of past communist perform- 
ance and present ambition there is no justification for supposing that 
the sovereign east German Democratic Republic would let many 
months go by before finding an excuse for obstructing commercial 
traffic and seizing the whole of Berlin—of course, at the request 
of its peace-loving population. The necessary pressure could be 
exerted without touching the allied garrisons. Has not everybody 
that matters said there is not going to be a war about Berlin ? Herr 
Ulbricht is feeling very confident ; and this weekend, with that 
symbolic visitor, Major Titov, at his side, the last thing that will be 
troubling him is the testimony of the refugees. 

A pretence that west Berlin has an independent future is still 
being bravely kept up by western politicians inside and outside 
Germany. But the west Berliners themselves are not being taken 
in. There are just over two million of them, and everyone old 
enough to think is reviewing his or her individual chances, and can- 
niest course of conduct, in the event of a drastic change of regime 
in the not distant future. There are no signs of panic. Spectacular 
as its rise has been, and harsh as its meaning is, Herr Ulbricht’s 
wall has affected the daily lives of relatively few. West Berlin’s 
food supplies, even its milk and vegetables, have long been coming 
almost wholly from the Federal Republic, not from. across the sector 
boundary. 

Many families have been separated, at least for the time being ; 
it is not yet possible to assess how magnanimously inter-sector 
passes will be issued, or with how much pettiness they will be with- 
held. Approximately 52,000 east Berliners have ceased to contri- 
bute to the daily work of west Berlin ; and when the new term 
begins some sixty teachers and 3,000 students and school children 
will be “absent, wallbound.” The great majority of west Berliners 
have not been in the habit of visiting east Berlin ; the new diffi- 
culties therefore do not affect them. West Berlin’s transport system 
is functioning neither more nor less normally than it has since the 
city was formally partitioned in 1948. The trams have long made 
the sector boundary their terminus. 

The underground, which is controlled by west Berlin, runs as 
much north and south as-east and west, so that some lines go con- 
veniently through without touching east Berlin. A new line doing 
this, running from the Leopoldplatz via Kurfiirstendamm to the 
Spichernstrasse, was opened this week six days ahead of schedule. 
(It is-characteristic of west Berlin’s financial plight that the bill, 
198 million marks, is being paid from Bonn, like so many of the 
city’s bills. And it is characteristic of Bonn’s unteachable insensi- 
tivity that the west German minister of. transport, Herr Seebohm, 
an unabashed irredentist if ever there was one, is expected in 
Berlin today, Saturday, for the formal retrospective opening cere- 
mony.) Where a line runs for a stretch through east Berlin and re- 
enters the west, the Berliners’ long-practised knack of making things 
work comes strikingly into play. Thus underground trains leav- 
ing west Berlin at the Kochstrasse now trundle non-stop to 
Reinickendorf, where they are once again in west Berlin. The six 
east Berlin stations through which they pass, including Stadtmitte 
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their Federal Assembly colleagues and demand that “ intimidation 

», be put down with a show’ of’colossalforce.” Eventually the British 

«Government will appoint a commission of inquiry and.the country 
“may be allowed to take a deep-breath and start again. 





U-Bahn station: chain and padlock 


and Friedrichstrasse Station, have been made inaccessible to the 
east Berliners by chain and padlock. The overhead Stadtbahn, 
which is administered from east Berlin, is running normally, but 
the majority of west Berliners are boycotting it in order to deprive 
the enemy of a useful source of west marks. It is claimed that since 
August 13th the number of S-Bahn passengers in west Berlin has 
dropped from 500,000 to 100,000 a day. 

Speeches and promises concerning material support are still 
the order of the day. So long as west Berlin remains its protégé 
the Bonn government will assuredly continue to pump in the various 
subsidies that now total DM 1,600 million a year. Thanks to 
the studied co-operation of west German industry, the west Berlin 
factories have orders that will tide them over a long period. The 
big engineering firm of Borsig is advertising on the hoardings all 
over west Berlin this week for new hands. Siemens, AEG, Tele- 
funken and Daimler-Benz are doing the same in the newspapers. 
The German subsidiary of Philips announced at the opening of the 
current radio and television show that it was enlarging its existing 
west Berlin plant by nearly half. Presumably these prosperous 
undertakings, whose eggs are in many baskets, can afford to risk 
some losses. 

But west Berlin, which, subsidies apart, has to live from industry 
and tourists, is already in fact at Herr Ulbricht’s mercy, since he 
controls all the routes through which west Berlin industry receives 
its raw materials and sends its goods to market. It is probably 
too late to stop the juridical power being added to the physical 
control in his hands. Will it be long after that before Herr Ulbricht’s 
mercy runs out ? 


Question Mark over Northern 
Rhodesia 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the calm of Oxford this Friday, September. 1st, the Colonial 

Secretary was due to lecture Mr Kenneth Kaunda and other 
African leaders on “ racial tensions.” In Mr Kaunda’s country, 
Northern Rhodesia, on the same day, it was an even bet that a 
school would be destroyed and-a chapel burnt down. Question- 
time at the Oxford conference may be too academic or too polite 
an occasion for Mr Macleod’s audience to ask whether the dis- 
turbances in Northern Rhodesia are going to continue sporadically 
for an indefinite time or whether: Britain is seeking a happier out- 
come. But that is now the main question being anxiously asked 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

There is no doubt that if Mr Kaunda and the Liberal leader, 
Sir John Moffat, return from their present visit to Britain without 
gaining the two constitutional modifications they are asking for, 
the disturbances will increase. The familiar gloomy pattern of 
revolt and repression will follow. Sir John and his Liberal ministers 
will resign and hand over to United Federal party politicians who 
show every sign of wishing to follow the recent advice of one of 
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Senior officials of the Northern Rhodesia government claim that 
they saw all this coming. They warned the British Government 
that any drastic changes’to the February White Paper would bring 
disorder. Now their chief hope is to damp down the fires of 
protest as much as possible while an election is hurried through 
to save Britain’s face, and then talks on another constitution can 
begin. Most of them acknowledge the folly of this process, the 
risk that Mr Kaunda and other reasonable leaders may become 
sacrificial victims and the certainty that the faltering economy will 
sag further. 

There are other risks too. Northern Rhodesians were preparing 
themselves for a transition to African majority rule which promised 
to be nearly as smooth as Tanganyika’s. Now the parliamentary 
prospects are a sharp racial division with a few officials holding an 
uneasy balance, and then an abrupt plunge into African domination. 
Racialism, which so far.has been mercifully absent from the dis- 
turbances, in which Africans have attacked the emblems of foreign 
authority and not the foreigners themselves, will almost certainly 
gain hold of emotions. The hard won successes for African indus- 
trial advancement will be jeopardised. After a year’s negotiations 
the European Copperbelt workers have accepted from the Keir 
report the principle of non-racial technical education. But another 
murder like that of Mrs Burton last year could undo all this work. 
A mainly Afrikaner force of 800 local defence volunteers has been 
raised. on the Copperbelt and linked with the Federal army in 
preference to the territorial police. This organisation may prove 
more than a mild headache to the Northern Rhodesia government 
if disorder increases. 


TTITUDES among the country’s 70,000 Europeans vary more 

than an outsider would expect. There is the self-described 
“hard core of determined Whites ” on the Copperbelt who look on 
a black majority as a foretaste of purgatory. There are the politicians 
and business men wholly committed to Sir Roy Welensky’s Federa- 
tion. But there is also a surprisingly large number of business and 
professional people as well as administrators who think the pro- 
posed constitution is harmfully delaying the inevitable, and bleeding 
the country in the process. This attitude has been manifest during 
the last fortnight’s controversy over an attack on federation made 
by the mayor of Lusaka in front of the Governor and the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner, Lord Alport. The mayor, Mr 
Richard Sampson, complained that the economic structure of the 
Federation, as developed by the federal government, “ is of sucha 
nature as virtually to bar the establishment of industry in the 
north.” Of the little industry Northern Rhodesia possesses, he 
said, some 90 per cent was already established “ before the federal 
government got into its stride.” Although anonymous heroes like 
“ Vigilante ” and “ Disgusted” have maintained a steady barrage 
of newspaper letters against Mr Sampson ever since, there is also 
wide support for his forthright words. 


The mayor’s argument cannot indeed be gainsaid. The new§ 


finance minister, Mr Gardner, though less outspoken than this about 
federation, ended his recent budget speech with an acknowledge- 
ment of “ strong feeling in the territory that Northern Rhodesia 
deserves a better fiscal deal.” As for development, although last 
year’s gross domestic product was a record £219 million, this was 
mainly due to the favourable copper prices. Mr Gardner could 
only praise the territory’s year-old industrial development corpote 
tion for its promise rather than its performance. He had to give 
a warning that a 20 per cent income tax surcharge would almost 
certainly be imposed next year. With architects and merchants 


Continued on page 886 
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Bonn’s 
Street 
of 
Power 


University Arch 
FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


NCE upon a time it was the metro- 

politan Wilhelmstrasse that served as 
a local habitation and a name for German 
policy-making. Today the provincial 
Koblenzerstrasse is being pressed, or 
rather widened and built up, into a similar 
service. If not yet greatness, at least an 
immense load of concrete and paper is 
being thrust upon it. Neither for old 
Bonn nor old Wilhelmstrasse hands are 
things what they used to be. True, the 
Koblenzerstrasse houses such dignitaries 
as the president of the republic, the chan- 
cellor, the foreign minister, and a foreign 
ambassador or two, just as the Wilhelm- 
strasse did in the old days. All the same, 
many of the nameplates on the new and 
the old buildings would make strange 
reading to Bismarck or Hindenburg. A 
different society has set up shop in and 
around the Koblenzerstrasse, a society 
with changed components and manners, 
of which the thrusting political and com- 
mercial pressure groups sometimes seem 
to be the most conspicuous and influen- 
tial. 

Still accurately named (though it must 
be in mortal danger of becoming the 
Konrad-Adenauer-Strasse), the Koblen- 
zerstrasse is the main road leading out of 
Bonn to Koblenz, forty miles to the 
south. Long and straight, it runs parallel 
with and at a distance of about three 
hundred yards at most from the Rhine. 
Near the Bundeshaus, it changes its name 
to Friedrich-Ebert-Allee, the hell-for- 
leather driving strip between Bonn and 
Godesberg that accommodates such 
important spill-overs as the German Red 
Cross, the Social Democrats, the Volks- 
wagen repair station, the Coca-Cola plant 
and the British Embassy. (The French 
and the Americans, who gave up hope of 
finding room in Bonn, are installed even 
farther south at Godesberg and Mehlem.) 

The 1903 edition of Baedeker’s Rhine 
describes the Koblenzerstrasse (then spelt 
with a C) as being “ flanked with villas and 
gardens for about 1m beyond the Coblenz 
(steam-tramway to Godesberg). 
Among them is the Royal Villa for royal 
princes studying in Bonn.” Most of the 
gardens, none of the princes, and a few 
of the villas remain. One of the villas, the 
Villa Hammerschmidt, is the Federal 
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Street Scene 


President’s residence. (As befits the reali- 
ties of power, the chancellor and his 
strong and silent men work in a palace, 
the Palais Schaumburg, which is more or 
less next door:) At another villa, Number 
108, the Misses Edith and Ingeborg 
Freudenberg gamely keep on teaching the 
piano and gymnastics. Others have been 
taken over by public officials with small 
staffs, such as the federal minister who 
handles the central government’s relations 
with the states (Lander) and the Bunde- 
stag’s overseer of the armed forces; by the 
smaller foreign embassies’ (Dutch, 
Swedish, Brazilian, Indian, Argentinian, 
Korean and Paraguayan); and by such 
modest concerns as the Rhine-Sieg 
Fertiliser Company. Scores of others have 
been demolished to make way for 
ministries, trade and industry associations, 
and for the imposing headquarters 
of a few lone wolves like Krupp and 
Telefunken. 

The biggest new building in the 
Koblenzerstrasse is the foreign ministry, 
which keeps its Wilhelminian name of 
Auswartiges Amt (AA to its members). 
On one side this is flanked by the offici- 
ally subsidised Press Club, and on the 
other by the new Jewish synagogue. 
Second in size among the newcomers is 
the Federal Press Office, from whose 
windows at night the little red lights of 
radio apparatus tell of interminable moni- 





Chancellor’s Office 





toring. The new Hotel Kénigshof has 
replaced the old Royal Hotel, and is 


Bonn’s remote approximation to the 
Adlon of bygone days, or perhaps the 
Kaiserhof, where Hitler used to take tea. 
It is near the approach to the Kénigshof 
that Krupp has set up his name in letters 
of stainless steel. This can be quickly 
taken in. But postmen and messengers 
must pause longer in front of a shield a 
little further up the road which announces 
that it is the collective home of 


the Zentralverband des deutschen 
Gemiise-Obst-und Gartenbaues, 

the Aussenstelle Technik im Gartenbau, 

the Deutsche Gartenbau Gesellschaft, 

the Kreditgarantiegemeinschaft des 
deutschen Gartenbaues, 

and the Blumenwerbung GmbH. 


To cut a long story short, this is the head- 
quarters of a bunch of organisations re- 
presenting gardeners and florists. At one 
house after another in the Koblenzer- 
strasse similar name-plates testify to the 
political vigilance of grocers, engineers, 
solicitors, archivists, handworkers, farmers, 
educationists, philanthropists, research 
organisations and manufacturers of sweets 
and chocolate, paper, tiles, and cement. 
Many persons must have been pushed 
out to make way for all this activity. But 
the university has managed not only to 
cling on to such old possessions as the 
Collegium Albertinum 
(a catholic hostel), its 
children’s clinic, and 
the headquarters of 
the students’ Corps 
Rhenania, but also to 
build a handsome new 
library. And, it seems, 
there is still room in 
the Koblenzerstrasse 
for a little modest 
private enterprise. 
Two hairdressers have 
recently set up shop, 
and the solitary grocer 
has installed a beer- 
vending machine to 
serve customers after 
he has shut. The pro- 
visional capital has its 
eternal features. 
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Continued from page 884 


idle and bankruptcies increasing, more people are coming to blame 
their troubles on federation. 

African leaders like Mr Julius Nyerere and Mr Tom Mboya 
want to reform Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland into an East 
African federation. Northern Rhodesia, which in Mr Gardner’s 
words “has the human and natural resources for a prosperous 
future,” is with Kenya a key territory in such a design. Mr 
Macleod has seemed at times to be on the point of favouring it. 
The events of the past month, with 27 dead and hundreds arrested, 
with administration through chiefs under impossible strain and 
taxes being left unpaid, offers what seems an insane alternative. 
Many leader writers have blamed African villagers and layabouts 
for this senselessness. But one Copperbelt worker, Mr J. Mwina, 
replied for many countrymen when he wrote this week in the 
African Mail: “ Welensky too has blocked roads and burnt bridges 
—the roads and bridges that the original Macleod plan gave us to 
link Africans with Europeans who are not white racialists.” 


Congolese Kaleidoscope 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Congo kaleidoscope changes, but is much the same. 

Already, within a month of the investiture of the Adoula govern- 
ment, the rosy hopes of quick national reunification have faded. 
At the moment of writing, Katanga is in the throes of a new crisis, 
which could be the fina: “ show-down,” leading to the collapse of 
Mr Tshombe’s regime, or merely the first round of a new, and 
possibly bloodier, vendetta between the Katangans and the central 
government (now backed by the United Nations) ; while in Stanley- 
ville, the pole-squatting Mr Gizenga remains as hostile as ever. 

On the credit side there is, of course, one enormous factor. The 
country has at last got a legally constituted national government. 
For the UN this means a respite in the nightmare game of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee between Leopoldville and Stanley- 
ville, which almost reduced the world organisation to impotence ; 
indeed with the emergence of the national coalition a honeymoon 
has started between the Leopoldville government and the United 
Nations—though the UN would be very unwise to take it for 
granted. The much maligned western embassies feel legitimate 
relief that the reins of power are in the hands of a “ neutralist ” so 
moderate as Mr Adoula. His first policy statement upon his 
investiture revealed a grasp of political and economic. realities 
unusual among Africa’s younger statesmen, and his subsequent 
actions have had the stamp of courage and sincerity, even if they 
have not yet borne notable political dividends. Moreover, his 
ministry is made up largely of men who could be classified as 
“‘ moderates,” and is broadly based in the sense that it has men of 
nearly all parties, and of several tribes. 

None the less, two fish-bones in the throat remain: Mr Gizenga 
and Mr Tshombe. Mr Adoula’s recent mission to Stanleyville was 
not a success. Having failed to get as large a stake as he would like 
in the central government, Mr Gizenga has formed a new National 
Patrice Lumumba party, apparently in open opposition to Leopold- 
ville. Though the working of Mr Gizenga’s mind has always been 
something of a mystery, and purely personal factors may have 
helped to keep him in Stanleyville, there is little doubt that he has 
been influenced by the diplomatic missions from communist and 
Casablanca block countries, which have stayed on in Stanleyville 
despite the formation of the new government in the capital. The 
moderate character—so far—of the new regime is undoubtedly a 
rebuff to Soviet aspirations, and Mr Gizenga’s recalcitrance may 
be useful to Moscow. In addition to signs of Soviet intrigue, 
there have been persistent reports in recent weeks that arms from 
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communist countries are still finding their way into Orientale 
province. This has been seized on by Mr Tshombe, and has helped 
to bedevil his relations with the UN once again. 

After days of conflicting statements—and, it might be added 
by the UN’s apologists, after weeks of obvious provocation—the 
UN has taken action against him. Strategic centres throughout 
Katanga have been taken over by the UN troops—mainly Indians, 
Swedes, and Irish—in an effort to “put the screw” on Mr 


‘ Tshombe. Elisabethville radio station has been used to broadcast 


an appeal by Mr Adoula for the reunification of the country. The 
objective at the moment, according to the official UN spokesmen, 
is solely to disarm the European officers in the Katangan 
gendarmerie ; an action, it is claimed, strictly in accordance with the 
UN’s mandate, as expressed through the Security Council resolution 
of February 21st. 

In many quarters, the UN’s action will be widely acclaimed ; 
and the verdict of history may be that Mr Tshombe has “ asked 
for it.” The fact that the UN is now working in collaboration with 
a central government resting on a broad basis of support also 
strengthens its case. But inevitably there is concern about where 
this course may lead ; and it is a sad commentary on the way the 
Congo situation has deteriorated in the past few weeks. (Only 
last month UN officials were talking about the “ reasonableness ” 
and “moderation” of Mr Tshombe compared with the people 
around him, such as Mr Munongo, his minister of the interior ; it is 
not clear whether they regard Mr Tshombe himself, or one 
of his more sinister henchmen, as the real villain of the piece.) 
The UN may be right in claiming that its course is strictly and 
correctly charted along the narrow and delicate lines of the Security 
Council resolution ; but the Congolese, who are not ridden by 
the same sense of legalism, may not see things in the same light. 
Mr Adoula (not unlike Mr Lumumba before him) thinks the UN 
should openly help his forces to suppress the Katangan regime by 
force; Mr Tshombe, perhaps understandably, views “ security 
measures” by the UN as interference in a country’s internal 
affairs and therefore contrary to the UN Charter. 


ya Mr Tshombe can be forced into any effective co- 
operation with the central government remains to be seen ; 
first reports indicate that while he has accepted the removal of the 
European officers, he has reasserted Katanga’s right to be indepen- 
dent. At the same time, there are reports that Katanga will now 
withdraw its representatives from the central parliament—which, 
taken in conjunction with Mr Gizenga’s boycott, puts the pros- 
pects of Congolese unity back at something like square one. There 
is a danger that the UN may find itself bogged down in a new 
politico-military war of attrition with Mr Tshombe’s regime, in 
which it would find itself hamstrung by the limitations of its own 
mandate, and in which, conceivably, it could undo the good work 
it has done in the period since roughly the end of May. The fact 
that much of the “ disarming ” operation is apparently being done 
by Indian troops, who are specially unpopular with the Congolese, 
and who have been involved in sharp clashes with the Katangan 
gendarmerie, is hardly likely to promote a quick pacification. 
Quite apart from the problems of Mr Gizenga and Katanga, the 
new government has plenty of other problems to tackle. In the 
economic sphere the national debt still mounts at the rate of 
£4 million a month ; the economy, geared in the past to the wealth 
of Katanga, is badly run down; shortages are apparent in the 
Leopoldville shops ; and the prospects of investment are dim 4s 
long as the present political uncertainty continues. To some extent, 
the UN itself can help through its technical assistance programme, 
or through a further injection of financial aid, which the new 
government is urgently seeking. But neither the UN nor anyon‘ 
else can give the Congolese political maturity overnight. Through 
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no fault of their own, they are still untutored in democratic ways ; 
indeed, the recent parliamentary meetings at Lovanium were essen- 
tially a grandiose tribal palaver. Though parties proliferate, tribal 
allegiances still, more than anything else, hold sway ; and personal 
motives, rather than political principles, will in large measure deter- 
mine policy. If in the months ahead the Congolese political situa- 
tion takes some odd twists and turns, with inexplicable enmities 
and even more inexplicable alliances, no one need be surprised, or 
even unduly alarmed. 

Meanwhile, for the UN there looms increasingly the question of 
how long to keep its expensive operation (which costs £48 million 
a year) in progress. Already, it seems, the plan for a speedy 
“ phasing down ” of the military side of the operation has been 
knocked awry. In the altered circumstances of the past few weeks, 
Mr Adoula is reported to be anxious that the UN troops should 
remain ; while Mr Hammarskjéld is obviously anxious to tailor 
both civil and military costs to the available budget. With a new 
General Assembly due in a few weeks’ time, some high policy 
decisions seem to be called for. 


Experiment in Central Africa 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


HE present official moves for African advancement in Southern 

Rhodesia, modest as they are, would have been inconceivable 
even a year ago. With the referendum behind him, the right wing 
in total disarray, and the nationalists in not much better shape, 
Sir Edgar Whitehead has felt emboldened to give the country a 
lead. It was high time ; but with the example of Mr Garfield 
Todd before him he is unlikely to outpace his supporters. 

His policy speech in the Legislative Assembly on August 24th 
was the clearest outline of his thinking that he has yet given. 

I believe that if we Rhodesians can really bring ourselves whole-- 
heartedly and honestly to try and build a genuine Southern 
Rhodesian spirit of nationalism, embracing all Southern 
Rhodesians whatever their origin, that is a weapon capable of 
defeating external nationalism. . . . However, it has got to be a 
genuine attempt. This is not a question of making certain changes 
which some people might call concessions. It is really a question. 
of achieving a change of heart. . . . I believe it is the only 
salvation for the people of all races here. 

These words can mean much or little. In the past the slogan, 
“partnership,” has signified in African eyes the partnership of a 
tider and his horse ; but to some of his listeners at any rate Sir 
Edgar’s words carried a new note of urgency and earnestness which, 
if they did not rouse the Assembly to acclamation, have been 
accepted by the electorate with remarkably little fuss. Perhaps 
this was due to the absence from the speech of any precise pro- 
posals to implement the new approach. The prime minister did 
not particularise ; he did not forecast the shape of legislation to 
come. There was nothing here that could be seen as an immediate 
threat to white privilege in Southern Rhodesia ; and in any case 
the new constitution cannot become law until towards the end of 
this year, and new elections are still twelve months away. This 
leisurely constitutional progress cannot, however; be blamed on 
Sir Edgar, and developments elsewhere may hasten the advance. 
It is something that the ground is being prepared. 

Sir Edgar’s speech acknowledged “ the appalling land hunger ” 
of the African people in the Reserves ; and clearly there can be 
no real advance until the major iniquities of the Land Apportion- 
ment Act are removed. Sir Edgar would like to see a significant 
extension of African education. He proposes much closer con- 
sultation with people of all races in planning the future, so that 
the African may feel that he has a stake in the country. He 
foresees a bright economic future for the territory: there is scope 
for a large expansion of the mining industry, especially of semi- 
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finished iron and steel products ; and the textile industry, too, can 
recapture lost markets on its doorstep in Africa. As chapter head- 
ings these are wholly reasonable, but the book has yet to be 
written; and, that done, it must be sold to the Africans. Sir 
Edgar described it as an experiment without precedent anywhere, 
and it is to be attempted above the heads and in defiance of the 
African nationalists, whose leaders the prime minister holds in open 
contempt, and never misses an opportunity of saying so. 

Some of the difficulties ahead were reflected a few days earlier 
in the battle of the swimming pools. Salisbury City Council, 
not a notably enlightened body, decreed that the central baths 
should be multi-racial, after it had been discovered that the bye- 
laws did not permit discrimination among bathers. The ensuing 
public outcry had more to do with psychiatry than with politics. 
Outraged mothers announced that their daughters would not be 
safe ; standards of hygiene would collapse overnight ; bilharzia 
and venereal disease would stalk the land. Even the owners of 
private swimming pools felt that the end of the world was at hand. 
Faced with the corporate fury of a community at bay, the city 
council surrendered ignominiously. Under a fresh decree only 
ratepayers and those on the voters’ roll, with their families, would 
have the use of the baths. This successfully excludes the blacks, 
and some 40,000 whites as well. Bathing, like the art of govern- 
ment, remains in “responsible” hands ; but there is an uneasy 
feeling among councillors that they have not heard the last of the 
matter. 


Essays in Land Reform 


N economic mission from Persia, led by the deputy director of 

the planning organisation, has been visiting London and other 
western capitals in order to hear what others have to say about 
Persia’s third development plan. The plan, supposed to start in 
about a year, is still in its early stages of creation. Its first objective, 
according to a summarised outline, is an ambitious land reform pro- 
gramme, now being worked out in Teheran. 

Land reform is much talked about in Persia: About three- 
quarters of the people live on the land, but few of them own any 
of it. The issue was side-stepped for a time by the Shah’s decision 
to sell back to the peasants some of the 3 million acres acquired by 
his father. A certain amount of !and was also distributed by the 
government, and a few of the more far-sighted landlords followed 
suit. In theory, this land should have been evenly divided between 
the labourers who had been working on the estates. But this was 
seldom what happened. Mostly, the redistributed land went in 
uneven chunks to people who could afford to offer the agricultural 
banks some security for their loans. The peasants who did get land 
were inclined to let it to a larger farmer, and either continue to- 
work on it as labourers, or else make off to the towns. Though 
disorderly and unco-ordinated, these early attempts at land reform 
did result in the emergence of a new group of middle-class farmers. 

Persian land reform has been timid, but to a certain extent effec- 
tive. In contrast, the land reform law for Iraq, passed in September, 
1958, was as bold in conception as its result has been unsatisfactory. 
The peasants’ unions, which were set up to help run the new small- 
holdings, seem to have lost heart in the:r job. The communists 
used to have a controlling voice in these unions, and the stagnation 
that has set in may reflect the break between General Qasim and — 
his former communist supporters in Baghdad. A loan from the ~ 
agricultural bank of £34 million seems to have disappeared without 
leaving a trace of irrigation, fertilisers or seeds. The traditional 
reluctance of anybody from the towns to set foot in the countryside, 
much less work in it, is increased by the stories of the violent and 
hostile reception that has greeted, say, irrigation inspectors from 
Baghdad. A new impetus is badly needed if Iraq’s land reform is to 
be saved from corrosion by neglect. 
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Who Holds Sterling 


[J ve, tee the special difficulties of sterling since the: 


war, but underlying, too, the external purchasing 
power of a number of the world’s poorer countries, 
are those old friends the sterling balances—the recorded 
monetary claims, mainly short-term, held in sterling by 
institutions and individuals in other countries. . In the aggre- 
gate, their amount has changed remarkably little in the past 
decade and a half ; it has remained around £3,500 million, 
to which it was carried by Britain’s wartime spending on 
supplies and services from a prewar figure of at most £750 
million. But the composition of these sterling holdings has 
changed radically. Because of the traditional banker’s secrecy 
that the Bank of England maintains about the accounts of its 
foreign customers, these changes receive inadequate attention. 
Yet the way in which foreign holdings of sterling are spread 
between different countries is highly relevant to all the main 
facets of the sterling problem: the vulnerability of the pound 
to sudden withdrawals of foreign funds ; the role of the sterling 
balances as internationally liquid assets ; and the feasibility of 
any special operation to fund these balances or transform them 
into obligations of an international institution. 
Figures published by the United Kingdom authorities divide 


the overseas sterling balances into broad geographical areas © 


only ; these figures, which now also distinguish official and 
privately owned balances for each region, are shown in Table 
I. In addition, the countries that hold a major part of their 
teserves in sterling—that is, the countries of the overseas 
sterling area—themselves publish figures of their external 
assets ; and these in conjunction with other sources make 
possible a rough estimate of the main holdings by individual 
countries. Table II shows estimates on this basis for March 
31st last and for mid-1957 ; the figures for 1945, however, are 
distinguished by an official cachet—they were drawn up for 
the 1945 loan negotiations with the United States and then 
openly passed on to a committee of Congress, to Whitehall’s 
Beat embarrassment. 

A quick conspectus of these figures shows the compensating 
ature of the big changes in the pattern of holdings. In the 
tst place the massive holdings built up in the war have been 
un down completely ; in mid-1945 old India alone held 
1,108 million (the peak was £1,320 million at end-1945) 
ind these balances, together with the £500 million-odd owned 
by Egypt and Jordan, accounted for close on half the total. 
By 1961 holdings of these countries were together probably 
fot much over £200 million, and the broadly similar total of 

sterling holdings was spread much more thinly over a large 


number of countries, institutions and individuals. In the first 
decade after the war these liquidations of wartime balances 
were accompanied by a fall in the holdings of non-sterling 


countries ; the official figures show a reduction from £1,240 


million at end-1945 to £677 million in mid-1957, though 
about half of this is attributable to Egypt, which left the 
sterling area in 1947. The big offsets in this period were 
provided by the swelling balances of the colonies—between 
1945 and 1957 these rose by nearly £1,000 million to £1,386 
million—and of the oil-producing sheikhdoms on the Persian 
Gulf. Between end-1950 and end-1956, the Treasury told 
the Radcliffe committee in a rare disclosure, these balances 
together with those of Iraq and Joxsien rose from £71 million 


. to £338 million. 


The build-up from these two sources has now stopped. 
In the past four years most of the old colonies have become 
independent, and their development programmes have 
gathered pace. This has involved a run-down of perhaps 
£200-£250 million in the (old) colonial balances as a whole, 
although the balances of the remaining colonies: increased a 
little further in this period. “The fall in old colonial balances 
has been roughly cancelled by the further addition of perhaps 
£200 million by the Middle East oil sheikhdoms, but other 
independent sterling countries have run down their balances by 
nearly £400 million. The big offset in this period has been the 


TABLE |.—UNITED KINGDOM STERLING LIABILITIES 
(£ million) 
End- End- End- June 30, Mar.3!, June 30, 
1945 1949 1953 1957 1961 1961 
Sterling area : 


UK Colonies*........... 4lt 546 1,093 «1,386 
Other £ area............ 1,916 1,565 1,622 aay 2,443 2,604 
Wels rr ee 2,327 21it 2,715 2819 2,443 2,604 


Non-sterling countries : 
North America— 


OM is ick ccwceut 19 7 6 
SS, sso ches { 34 3 43 eee 
a ‘ 7" 4 
RSs Secs twaveees 7 4 
Glbias csc sadeseee { ree 4 7 16 3} 35 
women apace 68 48 = 
nn PERE SET CE ees 
Olid saieciins sia. i { Jt 356 { ISS 157 8} 662 
Other non-sterling 
ne ; ; ae oe a 
MO ads sins Vn Cine ee i 
Cela ooo eel osen ce { SEs IS Tim om: my 
Tomi isnt -<andabernns 1,240 - 1032 778 = 677_—s‘1,276 1,101 
Total all countries........ 3,567 3,143 3,493 3,496 3,719 3,705 
Non-territorial organisations — 576 Sil 66! 553 552 


Source: Treasury and Bank of England. 
* Excluding Dominion and Colonial securities. Including Iraq and Egypt 
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renewed build-up by non-sterling countries, especially since 
sterling became convertible at the end of 1958. By end- 
March these balances had risen to £1,276 million—almost 
double their 1957 level and a little above the previous peak 
of 1945. 

In the first instance this build-up was concentrated mainly 
in private holdings. These were run down fairly rapidly in 
the speculative tumult following the German revaluation in 
early March; but the withdrawals were partly offset by 
accumulations of sterling by central banks which formed part 
of the Basle assistance. Thus the official figures published 
thfs week show a fall in the holdings of non-sterling countries of 
no more than £175 million in the three months to end-June ; 
private withdrawals may have been twice as much and the 
end-March total of £708 million may conceivably have been 
halved. The swollen central banking balances are now being 
reduced by £200 million with the proceeds of Britain’s large 
drawing on the International Monetary Fund. Fuller figures 
will appear in the next Bank of England bulletin. The figures, 
however, are not quite comprehensive ; they exclude, for 
example, deposits placed with local authorities or hire purchase 


TABLE Il.—THE LARGEST HOLDINGS 


Sterling area countries * 


(£ million) 
lune 30, June 30, March 31, 

1945 1957 1961 
PREG Ls cr uwals yep seeeabo owes 85 283 260 
Pah ss <...0's ssp ses oheecek xs 117 400 230 
Eire 2c ccececcncsccccnceceees 178 225 214 
~ + nt RES CRANE: na na 200 
India) 1.108 320 135 
Pakistan eee eee eee eee ee ee eee , 100 100 
NE 35.55 ksh a cpu bauaone ees n.a. 200 100 
Dy ie ONES i. 552 eSG cries as 63 70 69 
ee PETE ror eee ere if 37 35 
LPN 60 Soe bars¥ecbnebedniess 6l 67 30 
EN bass bas oe nde seeuse om 1157 25 30 
TRON oc dbcsecan ees tee ss 33 45 17 

Colonial territories :— 
PD NED a5 5 vonage ones Ss 474 1,386 (1,150) 
PARA a ci ghee ween eccd aie 618 655 
CRN cn bathe obese seelous som 397 110* n.a. 

FN  casbiss > ockeneeaeenwess 70 106 30* 


Source: Central bank reports, IMF statistics and certain residual calculations. 
* Egypt left the sterling area in 1947 and Iraq in 1959. + Including Palestine. 


houses, though these are picked up when (as is the usual 
practice) a London bank acts as an intermediary. 

Tables II and III show that the highest individual holding 
at March 31st was Malaya’s £260 million—though Australia’s 
balances have risen by at least £100 million since then. With 
the possible exception of Malaya and, among the remaining 
colonies, the Borneo territories, none of these countries now 
disposes of any sizeable cushion of sterling beyond its desirable 
needs for working balances. The important exception, 
admittedly, does not figure in the table at all. Many minds 
have applied themselves to ways of calculating the size of the 
sterling balances of Kuwait, but the few that have an inkling 
keep very close about it. For what it is worth, the estimates 
in Table II fall short by some £370 million of the total figure 
for all sterling countries (including Kuwait), published by the 
Treasury, and this is broadly in the range of some recent 
guesses for Kuwait. But the residual estimate is a shaky one, 
because the coverage of the individual holdings is not in all 
cases the same as that of the Treasury’s total figures. What does 
seem clear is that with less lush times in the oilfields Kuwait’s 
balances are no longer rising ; they are still the largest and 
potentially the most volatile of individual holdings. 

The more even spreading of the sterling balances round 
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the world in recent years has reduced the danger of large 
sums being quickly withdrawn and spent. But this is not the 
only way in which the sterling balances may be run down ; 
they may be switched in to alternative forms of liquid reserves. 
The privately held balances of non-sterling countries are 
notoriously sensitive in this way. Officially held balances, 
which predominate in the holdings of overseas sterling coun- 
tries, are far less affected by the tide of market speculation. 
Apart from anything else, a large scale switch out of sterling 
at a time of pressure would certainly be inconsistent with the 
tacit arrangements that pass for rules of sterling area member- 
ship. But the possibility cannot be ruled out for all time. 
Up to now this one obligation has been more than matched 
by the privileges, notably access to the London capital market 
and freedom from United Kingdom exchange control. Now, 
however, some of the overseas members may feel that Britain’s 
intended move into Europe and its declining role—relatively— 
as a supplier of outside capital has altered the balance of advan- 
tage ; some loud rumblings about all this are expected at the 
meeting of Commonwealth finance ministers at Accra in ten 
days’ time. 


TERLING area arrangements may therefore become looser 
S still. What would this imply for the London balances ? 
Possibly not very much. In the last resort, these countries 
have held the bulk of their reserves in sterling not because 
of any club rule but because it was most convenient and 
profitable for them to do so. The alternatives have been 
neither numerous nor obviously advantageous. Balances held 
in New York are decidedly less convenient for most of these 
countries, with their payments geared to sterling ; money 
market facilities are inferior to London and with rare excep- 
tions interest rates are lower ; finally, the dollar has in recent 
years lost its unique glitter. The hoarders’ favourites such 
as the Swiss franc, the mark or gold itself all involve at present 

the forgoing of all interest, and 


TABLE in any case have great limitations 

THE pots sag ao for a country that has relatively 

: small reserves and needs working 

wisiitial ac acy = balances in international curren- 
East Africa .......... 178 cies. 

Rorpeo vervitories..;. Mae The fact is that in the absence 

Other territories..... % of a truly international reserve 

yer Sac SEAT EES m system—backed by an interne 

Colonial Securities 116 tional currency acceptable for 


655 market transactions and _ thus 
sa — ___ suitable for working balances— 

source : Colonial digest of statistics: i ; 
there is no ideal centre to hold 
reserves. In the current mood of the exchange markets and 
at current interest rates, London is likely to be judged as good 
as any, while even an adverse change of circumstances is 
likely to leave a substantial number of funds that it would be 
too costly or too inconvenient to transfer. This comfortable 
assumption could, however, be shattered either by a majot 
shock—a universal rise in the price of gold, a devaluation of 
sterling or a steep up-valuation of another major currency— 
or strong anticipation of such action. The question therefor 
arises whether holders of sterling should be reassured with 

an exchange guarantee. 

The arguments against an across-the-board guarantee 
every holder of sterling are probably still decisive. 4 
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particular, there is nothing to be said for eliminating one of 
the-normal risks of international arbitrage for private operators, 
especially as it would be virtually impossible to provide for 
all the losses of international traders. A guarantee only for 
official balances makes much more sense, and events are in any 
case moving in that direction. Under the European Monetary 
Agreement, which became effective at the time of converti- 


bility, all balances held by West European central banks in 


each others’ currencies are guaranteed—in US dollars ; while 
all International Monetary Fund credits are tied to gold. 
There is no reason, however, why Britain should now extend 
the guarantee to all official holders unilaterally. It would be 
much better to give ex gratia compensation in the event of de- 
valuation than to try to provide for an unknown contingency 
in advance, since it is impossible to say, as a general rule, 
what form the equitable guarantee would take. 
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An exchange guarantee for official sterling should rather 
be held as a quid pro quo for an advance in international credit 
arrangements. Mr Xenophon Zolotas, Governor of the Bank 
of Greece, has recently proposed that Britain and the United 
States should accumulate balances in other convertible curren- 
cies (as in fact they are beginning to do) and that these and 
all existing reserves in foreign exchange should be given a 
gold guarantee. The aim would be to strengthen and widen 


the gold exchange standard. There is much to be said for 


this, on one proviso—that it is seen as a half way house to 
an international central bank and not as a substitute for it. 
In practical terms, this means that a gold guarantee on foreign 
exchange balances is quite acceptable—provided the leading 
countries are fully determined to stand by the present price 
of gold to the extent of being a at a pinch, to develop 
radical substitutes for it. 


Aviation’s Missing Managers 


HERE is a time for belabouring the aircraft industry 

and a time for offering it a helping hand. Currently 

it needs help. On Monday it will be mounting an air 
show before the faithful Farnborough pilgrims and also before 
a hundred pairs of expert eyes of scientists and engineers 
from Canada and the United States who are visiting this 
country for a fortnight’s conference on what may be called 
advanced aviation technology. These are not the sort of 
men who, through charity or bonhomie or in acknowledgement 
of superb showmanship (no one can stage an air show like 
the Society of British Aircraft Constructors) will look for 
swans in the industry’s current flock of geese, even if their 
grandam did lay a basketfull of 429 golden Viscounts. These 
special visitors will see the industry at perhaps its lowest ebb 
for 25 years, in terms of clear ideas for future development 
as distinct from work on established equipment. 

Engineers leave their desks and laboratories to travel half 
across the world to an air show in search of the stimulus of 
new ideas, Aviation engineers live remote as Tibetan lamas 
from the hurley-burley of manufacturing and they must go 
out now and then to see what the other man is doing. Whether 
their journey to Farnborough this year will be rewarding is 
a touchy question. If they think not, there will be no profit 
in trying to apportion the blame. For the future health of 
the aircraft industry, and in the interests of the taxpayer who 
subsidises it, someone—and it ought presumably to be the 
Minister of Aviation if his mind were not on higher things-— 
should be looking now at the British aircraft industry that 
we have (not the industry that we ought to have), and at its 
customers (they also have their warts), and deciding what 
aircraft can be built with the resources available and to whom 
they could conceivably be sold. Here the average industrialist 
would snort and say that this is a job for management. But 
Managers are precisely the people that the aircraft industry 
lacks. It has an abundance of the kind of men scarce in other 
industries—good planners, designers; innovators, production 
engineers, salesmen, a smattering of dreamers and the occa- 
sional genius. But it is thin on the organising men who, for 
all their defects, translate genius into output. Weak manage- 
Ment is not peculiar to Britain ; it is noticeable too in the 


United States where powerful and experienced companies 
have from time to time made sad mistakes in producing and 
selling civil aircraft. 

There is one remedy for this: the men in charge of Britains 
five main aircraft groups should be looking round for heirs to 
groom for the succession. Are they doing so ? The mergers 
served their initial purpose of forming groups with resources 
adequate, both financially and technically, for modern aircraft 
production. But they also produced a surplus of senior 
executives and this, combined with a steady intake of Air 
Marshals, makes it difficult to find room near the top for the 
new management blood the industry needs. 


Tt. first task for these new managers would be to ensure 
continuity of work. Here three factors are working against 
them. First, there is the lengthening gestation time of new 
aviation equipment, now stretching ominously from ten years 
to a probable fifteen for a supersonic airliner. Secondly, 
there is the relatively small size of the British aircraft industry. 
The Ministry of Labour shows it as employing close on 
300,000, but this does not distinguish between building air- 
craft and working on the industry’s new industrial products— 
and these latter could account for half the total labour force. 
Being small, the industry cannot back with the necessary 
development effort all the projects that can be on the go at 
any one time. The penalties are late delivery and teething 


troubles of a kind that customers will no longer-accept with the 


resignation they might have shown a decade ago. A small 
aircraft industry cannot spread its risks. 

The third and most important factor is a basic change in 
the way aircraft are bought. Neither the military nor the 
civil customers of the industry buy in the numbers they were 
accustomed to order even ten years ago. They ask for tens 
instead of hundreds, and hundreds where they formerly 
ordered thousands ; this is true the world over and American 
companies complain just as bitterly about it. There-are two 
reasons for this change ; one, without any doubt, is the search 
for defence economies, but it is the least important. The 
basic reason for small orders is that the efficiency of the 
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order placed for the British Aircraft Corporation’s new jet 
Viscount replacement came from an independent British air- 
line and not from either of the corporations. 

Visitors at Farnborough next week will be seeking answers 


equipment continually improves. Military equipment is more 
lethal, and civil airliners do more work. A Boeing jet carries 
_ twice as many passengers twice as fast as the old aircraft it 
replaces, and is more reliable in service. Pakistan Airlines flew 
between London and Karachi six days a week last winter with 
clock-work regularity, using a single jet ; this would not have 
been possible with any other kind of aircraft. The fact is that 
airlines can do a given amount of work with smaller fleets, 
and this explains at least in part the present excess capacity 
that is pushing most civil airlines into the red. 

So the manager of an aircraft company faces the prospect 
of ever rising development costs to be spread over shrinking 
production runs. The two cannot be made to match, and this 
fact has been recognised by the British government which, 
in addition to paying for all military development, has. now 
resumed after a lapse of some years aid for civil aircraft as 
well, advancing in 1960-61 £93 million for this purpose. 
Since the government’s policy is not to put up more than 
half the money needed to develop a “ normal ” civil aircraft 
(the “abnormal ” case would be a supersonic airliner) the 
industry has probably invested an equal sum from its own 
funds. But whatever the government advances, a point is 
bound to come where the industry sees that it is wasting time 
and resources putting a massive development effort behind 
a trifling production order. On Blue Streak, between {£500 
and {£600 million could easily have been spent for an end- 
product of perhaps a score of rockets. Here is the reducto 
ad absurdum of one current trend in aviation. 


( sense would surely demand’ that every project 
undertaken in future by the British aircraft industry, with 
or without government help, has some prospect of a world 
market. The tendency among customers is towards standardi- 
sation and their choice is guided by other factors besides 
performance. Many airlines standardised on the Viscount as 
their short-range and the Boeing as their long-range airliner, 
and many air forces standardised on the Lockheed F. 104 
fighter. It is just possible that some of the latter might 
standardise on the Bloodhound anti-aircraft missile, originally 
built by Bristol Aircraft, now part of the British Aircraft 
Corporation. If this happens, the sensible course for other 
manufacturers would be to stay out of the market, because 
the limited orders they are likely to pick up cannot compensate 
for a major development effort. 

In its attempts to design for a world market, the British 
aircraft industry suffers at the hands of its captive customers 
at home. To tailor any piece of aviation equipment precisely 
to the requirements of the RAF or the two British corporations 
is to miss business across the world. The British Aircraft 
Corporation would be better placed today if it had developed 
the winner it had in the Viscount and had not built the 
Vanguard for BEA ; it must be hoped that Vickers’ VC-10 
airliner tailored for BOAC’s off-beat routes will have better 
success. The same shadow hangs over de Havilland’s Trident 
jet built for BEA ; this aircraft, highly regarded by more than 
one foreign airline, would sell more easily if, like its small 
Boeing jet competitor, it was designed around the median of 
medium-range requirements and not those peculiar to British 
European Airways’ network. When home orders were big 
enough, and development costs small enough, for a company 
to break-even on home sales this did not matter ; it matters 
very much now. It could be a sign of the times that the first 
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to three questions. What is this country doing about 
vertical take-off ? What is it doing about supersonic airliner 
development—and can it build such a monster at all ? And 
what is the British view on long-range freighters ? What we 
are doing has to interest them as buyers, and not appear merely 
as a contribution to a technical debate. In vertical take-off, 
Britain has more to show visitors than any other country ; it 
offers two workable systems developed respectively by Rolls- 
Royce (this one currently out of favour) and by Bristol 
Siddeley. If the RAF commissions Hawker Siddeley to 
develop a vertical take-off fighter around Bristol Siddeley’s 
engine system, as seems likely, who will make sure that this 
fighter will also meet the requirements of other air forces ? 
Much has been said in the past about Nato requirements and 
of the need to conform to them ; the prospects for the British 


aircraft industry, and particularly of Hawker Siddeley which ~ 


has had a lean time recently, depend on turning this principle 
into saleable hardware. 

The impression that most people have about British work 
on supersonic airliners, mainly the responsibility of BAC, is 
that our research and thinking are blinkered ; the reasons for 
this became clear at a meeting of airlines and manufacturers 
in Montreal and were set out in detail in an article in The 
Economist on April 29th. They will doubtless be under 
discussion in London during the next fortnight. There are 
risks either way. A clean jump over all the immense technical 
hurdles to achieve an aircraft flying at three times the speed 
of sound may involve risks so great that the British aircraft 
industry would be wise not to court. But it is not clear 
either that supersonic flight at twice the speed of sound will 
provide a practical and payable stepping stone towards Mach 
III flying. And it is this by no means self-evident option 
that British aircraft designers now seem to be contemplating. 

The third argument in aviation concerns freighters, and 
whether airlines should buy machines designed specifically 
for carrying bulk loads. The airlines reply with a dubious 
“no,” while the manufacturers argue that without specially 
designed freighters, airlines cannot bring down the cost of 
carrying freight to a point where they can offer commercially 
attractive rates ; there is a piece of special pleading concealed 
here, for freighters would keep production lines busy when 
the present jet orders are met and before the supersonic air- 
liners take their place. Meanwhile, the air forces of the world 
are seeking freighter aircraft capable of moving forces half 
across the world ; if military and civil requirements could be 
reconciled, the aircraft industries here, in Canada and in the 
United States would all feel much happier. Farnborough 
will provide them with an occasion for the rueful exchange 
of experiences here rather than real hope of a solution. 

The present state of the aircraft industry is not serious 
enough to call for a Dr Beeching, but it would certainly cause 
Sir Henry Spurrier to raise his eyebrows. Perhaps the most 
interesting experiment now being conducted in the industry 
is the partnership between Mr Peter Masefield and the Pressed 
Steel company to build executive aircraft by motor industry 
methods. If this experiment were to come off, it could give 
the managements of the industry’s senior companies a great 
deal to think about. 
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GOLD 





Warning Rise 


Pa demand for gold, which began 
to revive in midsummer, has risen 
farther this week to substantial proportions. 
The dollar price of gold in London has 
edged up to $35.19-20 an ounce, compared 
with the low point of $35.06 to which it fell 
when speculation petered out within a few 
weeks of the Kennedy administration 
taking office. The renewal of interest in 
gold is attributable partly to the worsening 
of the international situation—first Laos, 
then Berlin, now Russia’s resumption of 
nuclear tests. On the Continent demand has 
been especially concentrated on gold coins 
—an indication that the current speculation 
is being led by the small man’s fear of war 
rather than the big operator’s attack on the 
dollar. But this is not the whole story. 
The upturn in the gold price in late 
June also coincided with the doubts about 
currency stability voiced by M. Rueff ; and 
in the last few weeks much scepticism has 
been voiced about the prospect of a worth- 
while improvement in the International 
Monetary Fund being achieved at the forth- 
coming Vienna meeting. 

Speculative demand has not yet got out 
of hand. The London price is still just 
about within the “normal” range set by 
the New York dealing price plus shipping 
cost. Central banks have been in the market 
as buyers and sellers, though there have 
been no sales from Russia in recent weeks. 
The movement in the London gold market 
at present is almost exactly the same as a 
year ago: the consequence then to inaction 
at the IMF meeting was the October ex- 
plosion. The authorities’ grip over the mar- 
ket was, however, improved, in the eleventh 
hour, by the clarification that the Bank of 
England could use gold bought from the 
Federal Reserve for sales in the London 
market. That arrangement still stands. The 
Bank has been ‘supplying the market with 
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$a fine ounce neg 
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more gold than its current accruals from 
South Africa and these “support” sales 
may have reached sizeable amounts this 
week. So far, the authorities still have the 
market in control. 

While the London-New York arrange- 
ment stands, United States officials are still 
not fully convinced of the wisdom of feed- 
ing gold “ cheap ” to hoarders. 
mean what they say gold supplied above 
$35.083 is not cheap but dear. United 
States officials make a second psychological 
mistake by giving the impression that 
requests by central banks for gold instead 
of dollars are “unfriendly.” European 
bankers, for their part, are well stocked 
with prejudices of their own. The further 
uncertainty inculcated by the fear of war 
makes a united and convincing policy on 
gold all the more urgent. A meeting of 
minds on this complex but critical question 
is among the top priorities for the corridors 
of the Hapsburg palaces. 


EXCHANGES AND BOURSES 


Money Out of Germany 


HE growing tension between Russia 
and the West is also an increasingly 
weighty factor in the exchange markets and 
on the stock markets—notably on the Con- 
tinent. This time however the major im- 
pact has been not on sterling but on the 
mark. Sterling has been continued in good 
demand this week, rising to over $2.80} ; 
buying has been mainly for commercial 
transactions and to cover short positions 
before the month-end. 
Operators now seem firmly decided that 
Berlin is in Germany after all. They are 
pulling out some of the money they have 
been sending to western Germany as a 
currency speculation for years past ; with- 
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out any threat to Berlin it would be normal 
and desirable for these funds to move out 
again. This week the dollar has again been 
strong in Frankfurt, rising on Tuesday to 
3.994 (still a shade below parity). 

Bundesbank is believed to have given sup- 
port at this level and its weekly return 
shows a drop of DM 271 million in exter- 
nal reserves in the week to August 23rd, 
the fourth fall in succession. Another 
reversal of recent money flows has been 
shown by South Africa, where official 
reserves have risen by nearly £16 million 
— ae mid-June low point of £71 


The sll i the: denies ts ae eel 
most marked in Germany. The Berlin 
manoeuvrings have e the stock mar- 
ket to the test of investors’ nerves, and have 
inevitably set off a bout of foreign selling 
(which is itself an important influence in 
the outflow of funds). At the end of last 
week it looked as if nerves were beginning 
to go, and on average share prices in 
Frankfurt dropped by 4 per cent in a single 
day. This week however the market has 
been steadier, with prices down on average 
by over one sixth from their 1961 peak. 
The Bundesbank continues to aid the capital 
market by easing bank liquidity—at the end 
of last week it released the “ Blessing 
billion ” that the banks had agreed to keep 
in Treasury bills—but for the time being 
political circumstances are predominant in 
the stock market. 

Other Continental bourses have also been 
subdued by the Berlin crisis, though prices 
have not fallen on balance this week. They 
are all below the peak for the year; in 
Holland the fall has been as sharp as in 
Germany, but elsewhere, and particularly 
in Sweden, Belgium and France, it is now 


slight. 


London Up and Down 


OTH gilt-edged and London’ equities 
took a slight turn for the better early 

this week, though the announcement that 
Russia was to resume the testing of nuclear 
weapons made the industrial market more 


hesitant on Thursday. The rise in gilt- . 


edged prices was not big, but it suggested 
a slightly more healthy atmosphere in this 
sector of the market. For one thing, there 
has been some foreign buying which was re- 
flected in the advance in War Loan to 531%, 
compared with 523 before the weekend 
For another, there were a few indications 
that some institutions were switching into 
longer-dated stocks on yield considerations. 
In this process the jobbers were squeezed a 
little, for, having gone short they found 
that sales by trustees this week were not 
sufficient to provide-them with the stock 
they required. The disturbing effect of 
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international tension, so far, has been offset 
in London by the yield attraction of gilt- 
edged securities. 

The recovery in the gilt-edged market 
was also thought to be a converse to the 
state of uncertainty in industrial equities. 
These were certainly unsettled a little by 
discouraging statements made by some com- 
panies, including those from Monsanto, 
British Motor and British Match, and before 
the weekend the heightening of tension in 
Berlin had led to a fall in prices, just as it 
had done in Wall Street and on the Con- 
tinental bourses. When, however, the clouds 
lifted a trifle early this week, equity prices 
both in London and New York rallied. The 
recovery, aided by a small amount of trustee 
buying of blue-chips, was minimal, lifting 
The Economist indicator by only 0.4 points 
to 366.4 in the week to Wednesday, and on 
Thursday it appeared to have petered out. 


ECONOMIC POINTERS 


Construction Topping 
Off? 


A the resources of the construction 
industry are at present stretched at 
maximum tautness over its biggest ever pro- 
gramme of current work, it is very hard to 
tell whether the random signs of easing off 


are the mark of congestion in the pipeline 


or point to some genuine slackening in the 
pressure of demand for new work. So far 
shortage of capacity—of craft labour, : of 
certain materials, and of professional time 
in architects’ and builders’ offices—seems 
to be the more common explanation. In the 
spring and early summer months of the 
second quarter of this year, building con- 
tractors managed to step up their output by 
a full 8 per cent over 1960 hitting the £600 
million mark for three months for the first 
time, with only two per cent more building 


WORK DONE BY CONTRACTORS* 





1960 1961 Change 
I il | ii i 
(£ million) (£ million) (%) 
New Construction 
Housing— 
i Nee 59 62 59 65 + 4:8 
Private...... 88 99 103 III +12:1 
Total ..... 147 161 162 17% + 9-3 
Other— nT ape ee eee 
industrial ... 75 84 98 102 +21-4 
Commercial . 58 . 62 65 69 + 8-9 
Public ...... 103 107 112 124 +15-9 
Total <<» 236, 253 275 295 +16-6 
Total New .... 383 414 437 471 +13-8 
Repair and Main- 
tenance....... NY 122 327 Ae + 5-7 
Cbd a, 500 536 564 600 +12-8 


*At current prices 


workers, a three per cent increase in brick 
supplies and an eleven per cent increase in 
cement supplies—achieved mainly by higher 
output and a sharp cut in cement exports. 

Contracts placed with building contrac- 
tors were still rising up to last March, the 
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latest date for which complete figures are 
known. But by then new commission re- 
ceived by private architects had already 
started to tail off sharply—for the first. time 
since mid-1959. This was partly in housing 
work but, as the present number of houses 
under _ construction — 306,000—is the 
highest the industry has seen since 1954, 
the most favoured reason is the reluctance 
in overloaded offices to accept any more con- 
tracts. But expectations are that dearer and 
scarcer mortgages and the continued rise in 
land and house prices will make an impact 
upon new housing demand before long. 
New work for public authorities is also 
expected to show at least a.slower rate of 
increase following the Chancellor’s end-of- 
term budget in July. And new industrial 
buildings started this year, going on figures 
for the first six months,’ seem likely to be 
somewhat fewer than in 1960. All told, the 
construction industry has enough work on 
hand to support its present rate of activity, 
or even a higher one if resources can be 
stretched yet further, until well into next 
year. The coming months should show 
more clearly whether this feverish busyness 
can be kept going beyond then. 


Foundries Downcast 


IGNS of.a perceptible easing off in the 

pressure of demand for capital goods, 
already reflected in the levelling off of orders 
received by the engineering industries, are 
now beginning to be experienced by a num- 
ber of iron foundries. Capital goods sup- 
pliers of one kind or another, from heavy 
plant makers to tractor manufacturers, take 
the greater part of the foundries’ output of 
iron castings and as few of them hold large 
stocks of finished castings, orders received 
by the foundries are often a useful barometer 
of changes in the climate of investment 
demand by industry. Up to the middle of 
this year, production of castings for 
engineering firms, the railways, the building 
industry, and tractor and commercial vehicle 
makers was still rising. Few-of the foun- 


OUTPUT OF- IRON CASTINGS 


1960 1961 Change 
| il | ul ul 
‘. (000 tons) (000 tons) % 
or: 
WINE. ossnsikecne 202 202 186 189 — 6:3 
Engineering ....... 330 = 321 342. 340 + 6:0 
pans eh aeears 118 §109 121. «114 + 4:6 
Gas and Water (pipes 
and fittings)...... [50 146 135 134 — 8-1 
Steel (ingot moulds) 136 135 138 = 129 — 46 
ee ES ae 64 65 73 73 +12:2 
Household appliances 33 29 30 29 Ni 
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dries supplying these industries have since. 


raised their rate of output any further. 
Fewer still expect any increase in the flow 
of new orders. The labour shortage has 
noticeably eased—not every man leaving is 
replaced. And both prices and supplies of 
scrap have softened. The general tone in 
the foundry industry is now one of doubt, 
expecting at the least a steadying down after 
the heady boom lasting a full two years. 

In the last year prospects have changed 
for all sections of iron founding. Demand 
for pressure pipes from gas and water under- 





takings fell off about a year ago. Purchases 
of castings for cars were sharply cut back 
by the motor industry last winter, and hopes 
of some revival in ordering early this sum- 
mer have not been fully realised. The 
decline in steel output in the last few months 
has cut demand for ingot moulds. And the 
household appliance manufacturers, which 
take a relatively small part of total castings 
output, still show no sign of increased 
ordering. 


MOTORS 


Rugged all Round 


IR HENRY SPURRIER’S statement on the 
future of Standard-Triumph Inter- 
national confirms the impression that Mr 
Alick Dick left because he disagreed with 
Sir Henry’s plans to make drastic cuts in 
S-TI’s overheads. And when Sir Henry 
says that the company is to be run by Mr 
Markland, the new managing director, on 
similar lines to the parent company, he does 
nothing to weaken the belief that he wants 
to run a car firm like a lorry maker, despite 
the marked differences in the two operations. 
A reduction in overheads may well be 
necessary for the long-term profitability of 
S-TI, but Sir Henry might do better to look 
to Jaguar for an example rather than to his 
own factories in Leyland and Glasgow. If 
S-TI is to go on trying to establish itself 
as the maker of the poor man’s Jaguar, 
keeping down overheads has been only part 
of that company’s succes engineer- 
ing and flair for publicity and selling are 
certainly as important. 

One surprise in Sir Henry’s statement was 
his expectation that car sales would have 
recovered even faster than they did in the 
spring and that S-TI would have progressed 
beyond a near doubling of its share of the 
car market. Less unexpected was his 
revelation that S-TI has continued to make 
losses—though this seems to refer to the 
spring rather than the summer, when the 
rate of output should have been high 
enough to put the company in profit. 
But now that its factory workers are 
returning to a three-day week, its profit- 
ability must be again doubtful. After last 
winter nobody at S-TI wants to risk the 
excessive piling up of stocks. Output is 
being cut before the seasonal fall in sales 
rather than after it. Other car makers may 
follow this move as the autumn progresses. 


Even British Motor Corporation’s profit- . 


ability suffered severely during last winter’s 
recession. The cut in BMC output from 
669,000 vehicles in the year to July, 1960, to 
601,000 in 1960-61 stemmed primarily from 
operating on average at little over half 
capacity for the five months from Novem- 
ber to March: at times it was a good deal 
lower. The company warns its share- 
holders that profits have been cut by more 
than the reduction in output would 
suggest, for the smaller BMC cars now 
form a higher proportion of its total pro- 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 


extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 


also at Manchester and Liverpool - 


Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited Heap orrice:.2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 








The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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duction than in 1959-60 : output of baby 
cars rose by 62 per cent in 1960-61. BMC’s 
statement adds that its expansion plans will 
increase overhead costs in the immediate 
future, and that “some time may elapse 
before demand, and therefore profits, catch 
up with the enlarged output.” 


NEW ISSUES 





Lenders v. Borrowers 


[' the capital market lenders are calling a 
tune that grates unpleasantly on the ears 
of borrowers. It was, for instance, revealed 
this week that James A. Jobling, the manu- 
facturers of “ Pyrex” glassware and a sub- 
sidiary of Thomas Tilling, had placed £13 
million of its 7 per cent debenture at 97, 
to give a flat yield of as much as 7.2 per 
cent and a redemption yield of 7} per cent 
to the latest date. Some stock was made 
available through the market at 973 and 
in early dealings a price of 985 was estab- 
lished. The rate of interest is high, but 
even so some of the life offices were not 
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willing to assist, on the grounds that the 
15 years’ spread of redemption dates be- 
tween 1971 and 1986 was too wide. An at- 
tractive capital premium is offered on early 
redemption, but the borrower’s option to 
redeem will not necessarily coincide with 
the interests of lenders. Such a wide 
spread may be acceptable occasionally by 
life offices, but not in the case of an indus- 
trial company which has no reason to expect 
a sudden reinforcement in liquid resources. 
The life offices argue that normally the bor- 
rower should make a clear choice between a 
long-dated stock suitable for their funds or a 
shorter dated one more suitable for the 
funds of composite offices ; and now that 
some of the institutions have displayed 
disquiet about this issue it is unlikely that 
its form will be repeated. 


The new issue market in general is at 
one of its most critical junctures for a 
number of years. On the one hand the 
banks, with their own liquidity ratios under 
pressure, are urging some companies to 
fund their loans. On the other, these com- 
panies are naturally reluctant to raise per- 
manent capital at high rates of interest. 
The issuing houses, knowing too well how 
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the market “is suffering from indigestion, 
are advising their clients to defer their 
appeals if they can. All this may have the 
effect the Chancellor intended of forcing 
companies to postpone or even to cancel 
some of their marginal investment projects. 
From the stock market’s point of view this 
may ultimately be reflected in a decline in 
the number of appeals for new money. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Money at a Price 


“Pox week a rural district council re- 
ported that it was unable to find 
£100,000 to tide it over until the end of 
September. It had obviously not looked 
very hard. The Public Works Loan Board 
always stands ready as lender of last resort 
to authorities that cannot obtain the funds 
they need in the market ; and in any case 
there are ample funds available in the 
mortgage market at present. Although the 
rate for seven-day money hardened by { 
per cent to 7% per cent this week, as a result 





Waa or not natural gas from 
Algeria is the cheapest gas this 
country could ultimately get, the British 
gas industry has had value already from 
its initiative in developing this technical 
possibility into a commercial proposition. 
Nothing revitalises a market like the 
threat of competition from a really cheap 
new source of supply: and the prospect 
of methane has certainly brought the gas 
industry a variety of other bargain offers 
that it might never otherwise have had. 

It originally planned to make town gas 
from this rich imported hydro-carbon— 
for which it has already signed a contract 
with French suppliers and the Conch 
group, conditional upon ministerial 
approval—by “reforming” it. The _pos- 
sibility then arose of using methane to 
enrich “lean” gas made by the total 
gasification of ‘coal in the Lurgi process; 
the small Lurgi plants already developed 
in Britain use oil for enrichment, but this 
is relatively expensive. The price compe- 
tition of methane brought in offers of 
other cheap enrichment, such as propane 
(one of the refinery gases usually sold 
liquid under pressure as “LPG”). Most 
recently, other oil companies than Shell 
which owns 40 per cent of Conch and 
has- put its considerable technical and 
managerial influence behind the scheme 
to import methane) have been stimulated 
into offering the industry naphtha, a dis- 
ullate fuel that is at present hard to sell, 
at prices well below those the industry 
has at present to pay for oil products used 
in gas-making. 





Methane in 


the Market 


The landed price of methane under the 
contract already signed has not yet been 
disclosed ; unofficial figures of 6d.-63d. a 
therm have often been quoted, and the 
Gas Council’s estimate that it could 
deliver methane regasified from liquid 
storage, via a high pressure main, to 
area gas boards for 74d. a therm, reported 
last week by the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries, might be roughly 
in line with such a cif price. Propane 
could be made available in large quanti- 
ties from the Western hemisphere for just 
under 5d. a therm larded; this is the 
enrichment that the National Coal Board 
would prefer for Lurgi: gas, though its 
estimates for Lurgi even enriched with 
methane give lower costs for the town 
gas produced than those of the Gas Coun- 
cil. Naphtha has been offered to the gas 
industry by certain oil companies—Esso 
and Gulf have been mentioned—at cif 
prices said to be of the order of 4d. a 
therm. If this were used as an enrich- 
ment for Lurgi gas, it might offer town gas 
even fractionally cheaper, though there 
are uncertainties about the process to be 
used, particularly about its flexibility: 
it might offer fairly cheap town gas 
alone. 

The possibility of methane brought 
down the prices its competitors would 
offer ; it always remains possible however, 
that the reverse could happen. When 
the Gas Council was. bargaining with 
Conch and the French, it had none of 
these competitive offers of other rich 
hydrocarbons to back its argument. This 


is the first operation of its kind: French 
tenure of Hassi R’Mel is politically un- 
certain, and the semi-nationalised com- 
pany producing gas there may be anxious 
to write off its well-head installations, 
pipeline, and liquefaction plant ‘quickly. 
Equally, there may be some technical risk 
of extra cost or high obsolescence in the 
refrigerated methane tanker, which two 
British yards are prepared to build for 
perhaps £33 million apiece. On the other 
hand, both the French and Conch are 
vitally anxious for a customer for this 
initial yenture: success could trigger off a 
significant new trade in natural gas that 
otherwise has no market outlet. 

In such circumstances, the room for 
bargaining is quite wide ; and if necessary . 
these suppliers might be prepared to 
match the prices of whatever competition 
they have to meet. If methane at 6d. a 
therm cif might not quite compete as 2 
Lurgi enrichment, could other suppliers 
get under methane at about 5d. a therm cif 
—which would probably be economically 
feasible ? At such a price, moreover, 
using it as enricher for Lurgi would 
not necessarily be a better bargain than 
simply reforming the methane ; and there 
is even the possibility of making a lean 
gas locally from cheap naphtha and enrich- 
ing this with cheap methane. The Minister 
of Power has still to announce his deci- 
sion regarding the Gas Council’s applica- 
tion to import, and he may have decisions 
to follow regarding the future of .Lurgi 
and the possible reconstitution of the gas 
industry in order to develop cheap gas as 
fast as possible. Even before actually 
penetrating the British gas market, 
methane has made a radical difference to 
the gas industry’s economic opportunities. 
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of very large withdrawals by a big indus- 
trial lender, it is still below the banks’ prime 
overdraft rate of 73 per cent. But the 
margin is not big and could easily dis- 
appear; and local treasurers cannot be 
expected to welcome big cuts in their 
overdraft limits at the clearing banks. 

For their part, the banks regard the 


_ increased advances extended to the local 


authorities while foreign funds were being 
withdrawn as temporary and exceptional 
credits which the councils can now repay by 
returning to the mortgage market. This is 
not a question of forcing councils to increase 
their temporary borrowing further. Long- 
term mortgages can readily be obtained 
in the London mortgage market. The 
fact is that many local treasurers are reluc- 
tant to borrow on long-term at such high 
rates. Indeed, ever since Bank rate went 
above 3 per cent in 1955 they have been 
increasing their short-term borrowing to 
meet long-term commitments in the hope 
that rates would eventually fall. Now rates 
could indeed be at their peak, and rather 
than submit to borrowing at 7 per cent plus, 
some local authorities are cutting back their 
expenditure. The interest rate appears to 
have some effect after all. 


BARLEY 


A Crop of Trouble 


if Bee who expected this year’s barley 
crop to go through the mill in a blaze 
of publicity are not being disappointed. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


The Flying 8.15 


URING the recent American slump in 

air traffic, from which the airlines 

are slowly recovering, one device for 
catching passengers proved so popular that 
it may be tried out experimentally in this 
country. This is the commuters’ air ser- 
vice, operating between cities like a subur- 
ban train. Passengers do not book in 
advance. They are guaranteed a seat on 
an aircraft providing they arrive at the 
check-in point by the prescribed time, and 
pay for their ticket during the flight. The 
service has been pioneered by Eastern 
Air Lines, using old Constellations which 
would be almost unusable on a normal 
passenger service. Fares are slightly lower 
than the standard coach fare. Punctual 
service combined with the certainty of 
getting a seat has made these commuter 
flights popular with businessmen. For the 
airline, however, the service involves one 
snag ; a stand-by aircraft and crew have 
to be kept waiting in case the regular 95- 
seat flight fills up before its scheduled 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Apart from the price shock, this year has 
brought a court case and intervention in the 
market by the President of the Board of 


Trade. Barley can be nasty stuff to handle, 


and on the many recent occasions ‘that 
barley has brought Mr Maudling and his 
colleagues to their feet in the House they 
did not handle it very well. Government 
policy on coarse grains (barley, rye and oats) 
was set out in December’s white paper on 
agriculture: the search for a plug to the 
drain on the Exchequer caused by mounting 
deficiency payments on barley stopped 
short of renunciation of the “ free market ” 


principle. The attempt to graft a free 
CEREAL DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS 

Barley Barley Total 
production subsidy cereal 
subsidy 
‘ mn.tons ..£ mn. £mn 
1955-6 55 vie 0% 2:9 * 8-5 26-7 
SOEs cess acss 2-8 10-5 34-2 
1957-8......... 3-0 21-3 56-0 
PRRs oo oc oa.0 3-2 20-4 49-7 
1959-60........ 4:0 28-3 58-8 
1960-1 .4.....4% 4:2 35:1 74:6 


market on to the system on guaranteed 
prices by means of deficiency payments at 
a level which is rapidly making Britain self- 
sufficient in barley seems to have produced 
a hybrid that will not work. When crisis 
arrived with the impending harvest, the 
Board of Trade added a hyena’s head to the 
body of an ass by prohibiting “ dumped ” 
barley imported for less than £20 a ton: 
the “ free market” price in Britain ex farm 
subsequently flopped again to around {£17 
a ton. 

It transpired later that the £20 minimum 
was a “cif” and not landed price as 





departure time, and such a stand-by air- 
craft has been flown with only one 
passenger. 

British European Airways is thinking of 
a similar experiment on its internal flights 
to Glasgow, if only to see whether it can 
beat the problem of businessmen who 
book on five or six different flights but 
turn up for only one. Nearly ten per cent 
of the passengers booked on BEA’s in- 
ternal services fail to turn up, and in spite 
of Mr Philip Mair’s complaint to 
The Times that he could not book a seat 
on BEA’s Manchester services, the flights 
he mentioned almost invariably leave with 
empty seats. The corporation is going to 
ask the Licensing Board for permission to 
increase the penalty for “no-show ” from 
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originally announced ; it has since been 
revealed that in Russia’s case—it was our 
principal supplier this year—a voluntary 
quota of 150,000 tons had been agreed for 
exports this season and the question of price 
discreetly omitted. Contracts for importing 
425,000 tons of barley from Russia this 
season were mentioned in the case at 
Guildhall where an important dealer in 
Russian barley was fined £25 for making a 
false statement in a return to the ministry 
listing barley deals. These have appar- 
ently been commuted to the lower figure 
probably to the considerable relief of the 
Exchequer. 

Barley imports generally this season will 
conform to Mr Maudling’s edict, though 
loose ends like imports from Iraq and 
unfilled contracts have not been tidied. The 
minimum import price was probably in- 
tended to put a floor under the market, but 
it now seems a ceiling, though it will 
possibly be neither. The ex farm parity of 
£20 a ton cif is reckoned to be roughly 
£18} a ton. Heavy imports earlier this 
year have possibly filled up some of the 
space in the stores of compounders of 
animal feeding stuffs that should have been 
ready to receive the new crop—despite last 
year’s record crop, imports so far this year 
already exceed those for the whole of 1960. 
Demand is not strong enough to carry the 
full weight of the new crop. Farmers, 
especially those who lost heavily through 
storing their crop last season, are anxious to 
unload the new one as quickly as possible. 
The incentive introduced this year to en- 
courage farmers to store their barley is in- 
effective, although at its maximum it 











its present level of £1 (which the corpora- 
tion is admittedly lax in collecting) to a 
figure high enough to hurt. This would 
take the form of a booking fee retainable 
by BEA if the flight was not cancelled in 
time. But the non-booking commuter ser- 
vice is obviously a better answer. BEA, 
however, does not possess the large fleet of 
obsolete aircraft that made the experiment 
possible for Eastern, and the economics of 
the service might be jeopardised if the cor- 
poration had to keep a large new aircraft 
and crew permanently standing by. The 
trial flights being planned to Glasgow may 
show whether the Vanguard, with its big 
carrying capacity, is large enough to seat 
all the passengers likely to turn up for one 
flight. 
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YOUR E.C.6.0. POLICY WILL HELP YOU OUT 


However well you stand with your bank manager, the finance needed for selling more abroad, or 
granting longer credit, may set him a problem—particularly if it comes on top of re-equipment, 
expansion of plant, stockbuilding; or other financial calls, But an E.C.G.D. policy not only tells him 
that your export trade is secure, its assignment to the bank provides valuable collateral security. 
Talk it over with your bank manager—and get in touch with E.C.6.D. - 


EXPORT WITH AN EASY MIND | 2<<.0.tocotomea— 


e City of London: Tel—Royal 3491 Leeds: Tel—Leeas 30082 
| 2 West London: Tel—Abbey 6271 Liverpool: Tel—¢ iverpool Central 5756 
Belfast: Tel—Bel fast 29428 Manches‘er: Tel—Manchester, 
4 Birmingham: Tel—Edgbaston 4375 Central 8861 
Bradford: Tel—Bradford 25147 Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Tel— 
Bristol: Tel—Bristol 22011 Newcastle-upon-Tyne 29838 
ae & sg & - | Edinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 3004 Nottingham: Tel—Nottingham 46585 


Glasgow: Tel—Glasgow, Central 3056 Sheffield: T el—Sheffleld 29151 
EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


Head Office: Tel—Monarch 6699 
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amounts to 25s. a ton. But it costs 2s.-3s. 
to store a ton of barley for one month and 
rehandling adds about £1 a ton to the bill. 
However, Russian supplies are now volun- 
tarily restricted, Canada has less to sell and 
Britain may not have a larger crop, but 
may export more malting barley. Although 
Australia is offering barley at the 
minimum price for delivery next year—so 
far without response—prices could recover 
beyond the £20 target. But after last 
season’s experience, too few farmers are 
prepared to hold on and find out. 


TERMS OF TRADE 


In Britain’s Favour 


in the first six months of this year were 
more than £40 million higher than in either 
half of 1960, that dreadful year for the 
balance of payments. But in this period the 
actual value of imports adjusted for.seasonal 
variation fell by 14 per cent below. the 
average for 1960: exports increased. and 
maintained their price. Without this favour- 
able twist in the terms of trade, the prospect 
for the balance of payments in the early 
months of 1961 would have looked bleak 
indeed. In July, the: normal drop in prices 
of imported vegetables. and fruit lopped 
three points off the index of food prices ; 
consequently import prices as a whole fell 
one point to 97 (1954=100). Export prices 
have been unchanged at 112 throughout the 
year ; the terms of trade (import prices ex- 
pressed as a percentage of export prices) 
improved from 88 to 86 in July. Britain 
should therefore be finding it easier to pay 
for its imports than at any time since the 
war. - 

Even in an exceptional year like 1960, 
when imports of basic materials and manu- 
factures rose to a level that could not be 
sustained, imports of food, beverages and 
tobacco accounted for a third of the value 








LOCAL AUTHORITY. INVESTMENTS . 
December 31, 1960 








Book Percent- 
values ages of 
£mn. holdings 
Cash at bank and in hand .... 63-1 12 
United Kingdom Treasury 
bills... -cc esa sod heen ¥ 4:3 i 
British government and gov- 
ernment guaranteed secs... 77-8 14 
Overseas government, pro- 
vincial and municipal secs. . 5-0 i 
Mortgages and other housing 
loans ciceey eet twee cans 288-3 53 
Company securities......... 7:1 1 
Other mortgages and loans .. 7:3 i 
Other financial investments .. 2:2 _ 
Investments in real property . 7:4 J 
Total (excl. inter-authority 
investments) ....eeeseceee 462-5 84 
local authority quoted stock 8-4 = 
local authority temporary 
money (12 months or less) . 43-6 8 
ther local authority loans . 35-0 6 
Total... csiegumsiinne onbaens 549-5 100 





ALUED at- 1954 prices, Britain’s imports ~ 


BUSINESS NOTES 


of all imports. ‘To judge from the lengthen- 
ing list of suppliers who are having to be 
restrained by the threat of anti-dumping 
duties from selling to Britain too cheaply, 


this country has been placed in a happy © 


position by overproduction of many primary 
products. Last week, the Board of Trade 
decided a case was made out for “ protec- 
tion” against imports of cheap middle 


1954 =100 


—-! EXPORT PRICES 


us 


tee—rr“~ 


‘ IMPORT PRICES 


TERMS OF TRADE 


(import prices as % of export prices) 


bacon and representations from other 
interested parties were invited. This week 
Britain has asked for another Gatt meeting 
of butter producers which it expects this 
time to produce restrictions on supplies of 
butter to Britain. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Last In, First Out 


Syme PARKINSON was the last big 
electrical manufacturer’ to go into 
atomic energy and the first to leave it. The 


Council Investments : a New Survey 


FURTHER new series of financial infor- 

mation recommended by the Radcliffe 
committee appears this week in Economic 
Trends on the financial assets of United 
Kingdom local authorities. The total assets 
of both sectors, the “general” fund and 
the superannuation and pension funds are 
roughly equal—about {£550 million. The 
largest item in the general fund is mort- 
gages and other housing loans to individuals. 
In Scotland, however, this item is only 7 per 
cent in total investments, against 56 per cent 
in England and Wales. Gilt-edged securi- 
ties account for 14 per cent of investments 
on average and more than two-fifths of these 
holdings are in long-term or undated 
securities. The largest.item in the ‘super- 
annuation and pension funds is loans to 
parent authorities of £266 million, followed 
by holdings of gilt-edged of, £188 million. 
In Scotland internal advances accounted for 
67 per cent of assets. 
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four original atomic consortia, headed by 
Parsons, AEI, English Electric and GEC, 
were formed in 1954 and are almost as old 
as the Atomic Energy Authority itself. 
Crompton Parkinson did not join with 
International Combustion and Richardsons 
Westgarth to form Atomic Power Construc- 
tions (now building a 500 MW nuclear 
power station in Wales) until early in 1957, 
and then only after considerable pressure 
from the Atomic Energy Authority, which 
feared that the four original consortia did 
not possess enough capacity to carry out 
the then recently expanded atomic power 
programme. s 


Since those days, the programme has 
been roughly halved and there is not enough 
work to go round. Mergers have reduced 
the number of consortia from five to 
three ; after an on-off engagement tem- 
porarily broken while GEC flirted with 
English Electric, Atomic Power Construc- 
tion and GEC have finally merged their 
nuclear divisions to form the United Power 
Group. When the merger talks got seriously 
under way late last year, Crompton Parkin- 
son intimated it did not want to join the 
new company. Now the last link has been 
broken with the resignation of its managing 
director from the board of APC, which has 
to be kept in being until the Welsh contract 
is completed. This decision recognises that 
there is still considerable surplus capacity 
within the new groupings on the turbine 
and the boiler-making side, and not a 
deal of work is likely to come the way. of the 
smaller partners in return for the sizeable 
outlay involved in-remaining a member of 
the nuclear club. The £100,000 pourboire 
that the Generating Board is now paying to 
companies that submit bids for the kind of 
turnkey contract awarded for nuclear power 
stations—winners and losers alike—is only a 
fraction of the cost of actually preparing 
the contract, which is variously. esti- 
mated at anything from £300,000 to 
£500,000. 





SUPERANNUATION AND. PENSION 
-FUNDS INVESTMENTS. - 
December 31, 1960 : 


Percent- 


Book 
values ages of 
£.mn. © holdings 
Cash at bank and in hand .... 7-4 I 
British government and gov- 
ernment guaranteed secs... 187-8 33 
erseas government, pro- 
vincial and municipal secs. . 14-7 3 
Internal: advances (to parent 
BUCHOCIRY) ss ccs ocew se eee 265-5 47 
Mortgages and other housing 
SORES A tne ves saw caues 0-2 -- 
Company securities ..,..... 31-0 6 
Other mortgages and loans .. 0-8 _ 
Other financial investments . . 0o-l - 
Investments in real property. 0-3 o 
Total (excl. inter-authority 
investments). ......2.+-05 507-8 90 
Local authority quoted stock , 20-3 4 
Local authority temporary 
money (12 months or less) 0-4 -- 
Other local authority loans .. 34*5 6 
SOR oo ccd eee a ben 563-0 100 
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EQUIPMENT LEASING 


Hire Without Purchase 


SECOND American company has entered 

the lists to lease capital equipment to 
British industrialists. The practice of leas- 
ing capital equipment rather than buying it, 
in order to free working capital for more 
profitable uses, is well established in the 
United States. In June of last year the 
United States Leasing Corporation joined 
Mercantile Credit in forming the Mercantile 
Leasing Company to offer this service in 
Britain. Now a new company, Equipment 
Leasing Ltd., has been formed by Lease 
Plan International of New York (which has 
an annual turnover of $73 million in the 
United States) in association with Hambros 
Bank, Phoenix Assurance, and Cable and 
Wireless (Holding). It will offer a leasing 


service first in Britain and eventually also - 


on the Continent too. The company, with 
an authorised capital of £500,000, roughly 
at least half of which will be held equally by 
the American company and Hambros, will 
purchase equipment in Britain and will lease 
it at a rent determined by the cost of the 
equipment and the period of the lease, plus 
management and interest charges. The 


NEW CARS 





HE two new cars unveiled this week 
T have only one thing in common: the 
prices of both have yet to be announced. 
The Renault 4 and 4L are intended to put 
the company into the cheap utility car 
market that Citroen has exploited so 
successfully with the 2cv. The Triumph 
TR4 is meant to strengthen Standard- 
Triumph International’s position in the 
sports car market where the company is 
already entrenched with the TR3. Renault 
has taken great care to make the 4 and 4L 
cheap cars to produce and to run; they use 
the same 747 cc engine and three speed 
gearbox as the 4cv, which they replace, 
and are similar to the engine and gearbox 
of the Dauphine, which are made on the 
same production line. But in the new 


Renault cars the engine is mounted behind 





BUSINESS NOTES 
scale. of charges has not yet been stated, 


but the company says that they should com-_ 


pare favourably with hire purchase charges 
on similar types of equipment. 

The industrialist who wants to know 
whether it will be cheaper to lease or to buy 
his capital equipment on hire purchase 
will in any case have to turn to his tax 
accountant for advice. Broadly, under a 


-leasing agreement the lessee gets tax relief 


on the whole of his rentals; the lessor 
receives the capital allowances but must pay 
tax on the whole of his rental income. 
Under the hire purchase agreement the 
capital allowances go to the hirer, who also 
gets tax relief on his interest charges. 
Capital allowances vary with the type of 
equipment, but in general over the initial 
period of a contract they will be smaller 
than the tax relief on rent payments by a 
lessee. But once the stage is reached where 
the lessee is paying only a very small rental 
(which happens when the rentals have 
covered the cost of the equipment) and the 
hirer has paid his last instalment, the posi- 
tion is reversed. The lessee’s tax relief is 
now small, while the hirer has no more 
out-goings but is still normally getting his 
annual tax allowance on the equipment. For 
the industrialist it is a matter of timing ; 
he must decide whether he wants his tax 
advantage now or later. 


Utility and Pleasure 


the front wheels, which it drives not at 
the rear as in the 4cv. This space-con- 
suming layout is one reason why the car 
is relatively big—about 12 feet long. But 
it is also roomy for a cheap car, like the 
2cv Citroen. : 

The engine of the new Renault is water 
cooled but the cooling system should never 
require attention—unless a hose breaks— 
as it is filled with anti-freeze in the factory 
and sealed. An even greater saving in 
maintenance costs comes from dispensing 
with the need for greasing of joints after 
manufacture. The springing is conven- 
tional, though intended to give a comfort- 
able ride over rough roads ; torsion bars 
are used for the front and rear wheels. If 
the car is priced close to the Citroen 2cv 
it should offer stiff competition, for it will 
have a better performance, especially in 
top gear. And it should help to extend 
the market for new cars down the income 
scale. No British cars at present compete 
in this nether-end of the market on the 
continent—though the BMC baby cars 
might if there were no tariffs. Likewise, 
British tariffs will, for the time being at 
least, preserve the British industry from 
any real threat from the new Renaults in 
this country. 

The TR4 is more closely related to the 
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TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


Slow Road Through 
Red Brick 


U did not need a world traffic engineering 
conference, such as the one held in 
Washington last week, to reveal the vast gap 
between ideas about traffic management in 
Britain and their actual application. The 
profusion of ideas continually bubbling from 
the Road Research Laboratory, within the 
limits set by its budget and—until its new 
test track at Crowthorne, Berkshire, was 
completed last autumn—by its working 
facilities, are as notable and as advanced as 
from any other motorised country. But the 
implementation of even the simplest notions 
about how to make the best use of existing 
roads and securing the best design of new 
ones (which is what traffic engineering in 
essence means) lags a very long way behind. 

This is the direct result of the shortage 
of trained traffic engineers here. London 
now has its traffic management unit, under 
Dr Charlesworth, who was specially drafted 
from the Road Research Laboratory and 
who has already shown what can be achieved 
by applying a little scientific method and 
common sense to traffic regulation. But 








model it replaces than the new Renault. 
The body is the biggest change. It is in- 
tended to make the car appeal to those 
who want more comfort than the TR3 
could provide: winding windows, for 
example. The engine has been enlarged 
to 2,138 cc, mainly to give the bigger car 
the same performance as the old one ; the 
springing is a little softer and the track 
wider to improve cornering and there is 
synchromesh on all four gears. Rack and 
pinion steering is now fitted ; this gives 
precise control, though it is rather heavy. 
It typifies a masculine and traditional 
sports car, which retains the ability to 
attain 100 mph with ease (mechanical if 
not mental) on English roads. If its price 
is not too far above that of the TR3, of 
which 80,000 have been sold, chiefly 
because it offered the most performance 
for buyer’s money, it should strengthen 
S-TI’s position in the sports car market— 
especially in the United States. 
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less than a third of the county councils and a 
sixth of the county boroughs in England 
and Wales yet have traffic engineers, in name 
or by training, on their highway staffs. One 
estimate puts the number of qualified traffic 
engineers that will be needed over the next 
twenty-five years at a conservative 900. The 
immediate need, therefore, is for training 


facilities for the people who will train these 


goo. The professional engineering bodies 
and some technical colleges now include the 
subject in the syllabus. Interested senior 
engineers are served to some extent by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers’ new traffic 
engineering study group and by the short 
and eagerly-sought-after courses run each 
year by the Road Research Laboratory. But 
it is to the universities that this nascent pro- 
fession is looking for its future teachers, for 


Jan extension of research effort—and, quite 


legitimately, for a recognition of status. A 
chair at Birmingham and a readership at 
many of the 
students and post-graduates at the two 


if places, moreover, come from overseas. The 
[Ministry of Transport and the Road Re- 
»§search Board still have hopes that something 


positive will yet result from the one-day 


iconference organised by the laboratory in 
‘g April which was attended by representatives 
viifrom twenty-one universities and other in- 
ifterested bodies. But their work of conver- 


sion and persuasion is still steeply uphill. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Another Mill Closes 


HILE negotiations with Hongkong 
dragged on, .the- life was being 
drained from at least. one large mill -in 
Blancashire. A quick restoration of .orders 
as confidently expected when the import 
question was settled. True, only half of this 
@roblem was resolved by Hongkong’s under- 
B@xking to maintain restrictions on exports of 
m@otton goods to this country ; imports from 
@on-Commonwealth sources which attract 
@ie full import duty are unaffected. But the 
ist significant closure since scrapping 
ded under the cotton reorganisation 
penne within a week of the new under- 
g being given was a rude shock. Had 
ine Spinners’ Lumb Mill near Ashton- 
@nder-Lyne been shut down 18 months ago, 
#* group could have pocketed a fairly 
®enificant sum in compensation under the 
crapping schemes ; the shock of this largely 
i@nexpected closure. will reverberate far be- 
0d the 300 or so workers who lost their 
bs. Despite last year’s boom and fears 
lat scrapping had been overdone, are there 
teady too many spindles, and possibly 
boms, in Lancashire ? 
The cotton industry is still large and 
liverse ; recently, it was not too difficult 
0 unearth weavers with orders that ensured 
Rpacity working for about six months. At 
same time, doublers have languished 
#4 some spinners, particularly of fine yarns, 
ave felt the full blast of recession. Under 




















BUSINESS NOTES 


the new agreement with Hongkong, imports 
of yarn might be restricted for the first time. 
But the trend of demand has been unfavour- 
able for doublers and spinners of fine yarns. 
Single yarns are replacing doubled yarns in 
some cases, and coarser yarns are eating into 
the market for fine yarns. 

It is not unknown for closures in the 
wool textile industry to be caused entirely 
by the shortage of labour. This was 
evidently an important factor in the closure 
of the Lumb Mill, which could not staff a 
second shift, although in part the lack of 
key workers stemmed from the inability to 
keep them suitably occupied. In the changed 
post-war conditions, few firms are prepared 
to carry large stocks of yarn. In the words 
of Fine Spinners’ chairman, the agreement 
with Hongkong came too late. This scheme 
is causing considerable disagreement over its 
application in the colony. The most con- 
troversial clause is one that is alleged to link 
supplementary export quotas to the state of 
Lancashire’s order books, although especi- 
ally at times like the present their length is 
mainly governed by jockeying by potential 


customers. It also seems to imply that when . 


foreign exporters win orders from Lan- 
cashire, Hongkong will lose its bonus. The 
best that can be said of the arrangement 
is that it is limited to supplementary quotas. 


PLASTICS 


More But Cheaper 


TEN per cent increase in the sales of 
plastics materials in the second quarter 
of this year does not mean that the troubles 
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of the British plastics industry are over. 
Much of this growth was won by selling near 
or below cost. The 30 per cent increase in 
polystyrene sales, for example, was obtained 
by exporting at or below full cost and by 
reducing the home price by 4d. a pound to 
discourage imports. The rise of 25 per cent 
in the sales of polyolefines—polythene and 
polypropylene—is more difficult to explain ; 
there seems to have been no increase in 
exports and hardly any drop in imports. 
This means that the home market must have 
accounted for the whole increase ; and, since 
roughly half British output is exported, 
home sales must have risen by §0 per cent. 
Consumption did rise, as a long-term effect 
of the cut in price made last autumn, but 
it can hardly have increased as much as this. 
User’s stocks must have grown ; it looks as 
though part of the fall in sales last year was 
caused by stock reductions, and that buyers 
had decided to return to the market last 
spring. 

If this was so and stock rebuilding began 
in the belief that prices would not fall 
further, buyers must have been unpleasantly 
surprised when Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries took 4d. a pound off the price of poly- 
thene early in August. Like the last cut 
in price, this was caused by the need to keep 
in step with prices charged by foreign com- 
petitors, but this time these were the Italian 
producers, not American. The Italian 
plastics industry has considerable excess 
capacity. Now that polythene costs only 
Is. 6d. a pound, sales should increase again ; 
but even if output gets close to capacity, 
profit margins must be thin for all producers 
but ICI. 





SHORTER NOTES 


The Government has refused Tunnel 
Portland Cement permission to import 
Polish coal, which is not unexpected follow- 
ing its rejection a few weeks ago of a simi- 
lar application from Steel Company of 
Wales to buy American coal. 


* 


On August 14th, there were 304,976 
people registered as out of work in Britain, 
16,000 fewer than at the same time last year, 
although, expressed as a proportion of the 
labour force, the rate at each time was 1.4 
per cent. Excluding school-leavers and 
those only temporarily stopped, the numbers 
wholly unemployed had risen by 20,457 
since the previous count on July roth, the 
usual seasonal increase being about 9,000. 
Seasonal factors apart, the August count 
was the third successive one to show a small 
rise in unemployment, bringing the level 
higher than at any time since last Decem- 
ber. On the same basis, the number of 
vacant jobs, which had been - increasing 
month by month this year up to June, fell 
by 28,000 over the next two months back 
to the same level as in March. 


The World Bank has placed $100 million 
in 4 per cent two year US dollar bonds to 
replace a maturing issue ; the bonds have 
been taken up by private investors in 32 
countries. The bank has also announced a 
loan of $39 million to Colombia for roads ; 
and its affiliate, the International Develop- 
ment Association, has lent $5. 9 million, on 
its usual basis of 50 years—interest free, to 
the Republic of China—i.e. Formosa. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 908 and 909 on: 
Lombard Banking Rank Organisation 


Powell Duffryn _ ~ William Cory 
Monsanto Chemicals. Albright and Wilson 
Cc. “Townsend Hook British Match 

: -Furness Withy 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields ‘and security indices . on 
Pages 910 and 911 


LONDON STOCK. EXCHANGE a os 
The week’s movements. Feported on page 909 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates asi 
public finance on page 912 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


MR F. WOOLLEY-HART’S REVIEW 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of 
British Tar: Products, Limited, was held on 
August 3lst in London. 


The following is the circulated review of 
Mr F. Woolley-Hart, OBE (the Chairman): 


In presenting the Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961, I have to report a decline in 
Trading Profit and other Income of £4,566 to 
£116,845. The reasons for this are explained 
later in the Address. 


The charge for Depreciation has again in- 
creased by some £3,000 to £28,001. The net 
sum of £26,645 has been spent on Capital 
Account and after this expenditure the surplus 
of Current Assets over Current Liabilities is 
£213,454. The charge for Taxation has also 
increased by £3,265 to £35,048. 


However, your Board feel justified in recom- 
mending the payment of a Final Dividend of 
10 per cent less Tax, making 15 per cent less 
Tax for the year, a transfer of £15,000 to 
General Reserve Account and to carry forward to 
next year’s Accounts a slightly increased amount 
of £28,692. 


TRADING REVIEW 


In common with some of the large Chemical 
and other concerns the year started with con- 
siderable promise but during the latter portion 
the general uncertainty of trade had made itself 
felt and what has been described as the “ Be- 
haviour of sales and margins” at the end of 
1960 and the beginning of 1961 has retarded— 
only temporarily we hope—the upward curve of 
our Revenue and Profit. 


The World shortage of Naphthalene seems to 
be easing and with the prospect of rather more 
raw material in this Country our refining plant 
should operate on a more economic footing. 


We have extended our Hydrogenation Plant, 
continuing to enlarge our range of high grade 
products and whilst rapid expansion is restricted 
in certain directions by a limited market, it 
seems inevitable that with the development of 
the modern chemical industry we shall enjoy the 
results of our enterprise in due course. Our 
readiness to undertake special. distillation work 
has enlarged our operations in this field and the 
necessary extensions to plant will always be 
undertaken to cope with additional business. 


We suffered a setback in production through 
a rather serious fire at the Naphthalene Plant 
last July but by the turn of the financial year 
a considerable amount of the necessary restora- 
tion work had been completed. The losses were, 
of course, fully covered by our insurance. 


BULK STORAGE INSTALLATION 


As with the manufacturing side so has the 
bulk storage throughput not advanced dur- 
ing the latter part of the year as quickly as we 
could have wished, although an increase of 20 
per cent over the previous year may certainly 
be considered satisfactory. There was un- 
doubtedly some slackening in the forward move- 
ment of conversion from solid to liquid fuel 


burning which doubtless militated against a 
more spectacular increase, but this should not 
be sufficient to change the existing trend and 
there are grounds for thinking that the con- 
tinuing increase in world demand will be accom- 
panied by a reduction in operating costs. 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, we see no reason to 
deviate from our programme as planned and we 
shall in due course proceed with the carrying 
out of such extensions and additions as seem 
desirable.’ We have to face narrowing margins 
due to cheap chemicals produced on the Conti- 
nent—particularly beyond the Iron Curtain— 
penal taxation in our own Country as well as 
the determined efforts being made by the Coal 
Industry to promote solid fuel burning, but 
whilst I must observe and endorse the word of 
warning uttered by leaders of the large Chemical 
undertakings, I feel that we can, nevertheless, 
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view the longer term position with reasonable 
optimism. ‘ 


STAFF 


It is with regret I have to report that Mr A. E, 
Brown, who has been in the employ of the 
Company since its formation in 1916 and has 
filled the position of Managing Director since 
June 1, 1947, has intimated he feels the time 
has now come when he should retire and his 
resignation which will become effective as from 
September 30th next has been reluctantly 
accepted by the Board, who wish to place on 
record their high appreciation of his services 
which I am happy to tell you we have arranged 
to retain on a consultancy basis. 

I end my address with a word of thanks to my 
Colleagues and to all in the Company’s service 
for their efforts in a somewhat anxious and 
disappointing year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


(Investment Trust Company) 


A DECADE OF REMARKABLE GROWTH 


The eighty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Globe Telegraph and Trust Company 
Limited was held on August 25th in London. 


Sir Edward Wil- 
shaw, KCMG, DL, 
JP, LLD, FCIS (the 
chairman), presided 
and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 

For the past ten 
years each succeed- 
ing year has been a 
record one, and I am 
glad to report that 
this has again hap- 
pened in the financial 

. year which closed in 
June last. Ten years ago, and I quote in round 
figures,. our gross income was less than 
£600,000 ; last year it was £1,600,000. Ten 
years ago the book value of our investments was 
£8,250,000 ; last year it was considerably over 
£19 million. The value of the investments ten 
years ago was £9,700,000 ; the value at June last 
was £45 million. This is a very satisfying record 
and one of which all concerned may be proud. 


The dividend has been maintained at 10 per 
cent since 1955 and during recent years from 
time to time we have given to stockowners free 
shares by way of capitalisation of reserves and, 
in addition, have afforded opportunities of pur- 
chasing the Company’s shares at prices very 
substantially less than the market price. 


The advantages of our policy and progress to 
the individual Stockowner can best be seen by 
considering the benefit arising from the invest- 
ment of £100 in this Company ten years ago 
when the gross income receivable was £5 9s. 
Today that investment, without further cost, is 
worth £490 and provides a gross income of 
£13 12s. 


I have complete confidence in our ability to 
maintain the payment of a 10 per cent dividend 
next year on the full amount of the capital as 
increased during the past year, and I hope that 
in due course we may be able not only to con- 





tinue paying a 10 per cent dividend but also to 
continue from time to time our policy of issuing 
free shares and shares on advantageous terms, 


DIVIDEND RESTRICTION 


The Chancellor’s request to companies to 
refrain from increasing the rate of their divi- 
dends does not apply to this company because 
for a number of years it has been our well 
known policy to maintain the payment of divi- 
dends at the rate of 10 per cent yearly and we 
shall hope, in normal circumstances, to be able 
to maintain this rate for so far as we can see 
ahead. Nevertheless, should your company’s 
income be affected by the Government’s current 
request for dividend restriction it should be 
borne in mind that a degree of stability for your 
own dividend is ensured by the provisions made 
to the General Reserve and to the substantial 
amount of the unappropriated earnings carried 
forward. 


Normally Trusts, and this applies more par- 
ticularly to Unit Trusts, own a balanced portfolio 
of investments, so that if there is a reduction 
in dividend in some it is compensated for by 
increased dividends from others. If, therefore, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s request is 
carried out in such instances it means that the 
Investment Trust Companies concerned will 
have to bear the loss of any reduction in divi- 
dends received, without any compensating 
advantage in receiving increased dividends from 
others who have been more prosperous, So far 
as this Company and the associated companie: 
within the Group are concerned, this does n0 
worry us, for reasons previously stated that we 
have sufficient reserves in hand to continue thé 
maintenance of the 10 per cent dividend. Buf 
this, I fear, does not apply to all such com 
panies, and certainly will prove an embarrass 
ment to some Unit Trusts which are doing theif 
best to encourage the small saver. 


This Company, as you may well know, ha’ 
for many years done its utmost to encoutfagt 
the smaller investor and I think the success © 
our efforts is amply evidenced when I tell yo 
that, over the past five years, the number ¢ 
accounts on the register of this Company alont 
of owners of Ordinary Stock, has increased I 
no less than 100 per cent and at present stand 
at some 14,000 accounts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH MATCH 


RESULTS FOR 1960/61 


Group profit before taxation was £3,344,000; last year 
it was £3,574,000. 

A final dividend of 1s. 4d. per £1 stock is recommended, 
making 2/- for the year. 


THE MATCH INDUSTRY 


Total profits from matches were higher, due to improved 
trading by our companies in the Commonwealth and 
South America. A £600,000 factory is to be built at 
Recife, Brazil. 

At home, Bryant & May celebrated their 100th year of 
match-making by completing their £1,500,000 modern- 
isation plan and were honoured by a Royal Visit. 

The Government, despite protests, again permitted 
higher imports of matches from behind the Iron Curtain. 
These matches are dumped here, without a specific state- 
ment of origin, marked merely “Foreign Made”’. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


In general, match consumption has ceased to grow. 
The group now has 23°9% of its assets in other industries 
and means to expand and increase such interests. These 
already include Weyroc woodchip board, Prestfibre wood- 
pulp mouldings, Peerless hotpress blocking foils, Setright 
ticket issuing machines, Pain’s fireworks, Hunt’s sparklers, 
Silver Fleece steel wool, Mills’ wire products; also 
cardboard cartons and boxes made and printed by the 
Chapman, Coutts and Wolverhampton Box companies. 





Report and accounts may be had from British Match 
Corporation Ltd., Fairfield Road, London E.3. 
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1.B.E. LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED PROFITS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
I.B.E. Limited was held on August 29th at 
Slough, Mr Robert Montgomerie (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is a summary of his circulated 
statement: The increase of 35 per cent in our 
Trading Profits for the year to March 3lst 
last is a very satisfactory achievement and at 
£192,163 our Earnings are within a few hundred 
pounds of the record reached in 1952. 


After charging Taxation and all other out- 
goings the Net Profits attributable to share- 
holders of the Parent Company show an increase 
of 39 per cent over the comparable figure for 
last year and in the circumstances your Direc- 
tors felt justified in raising the Ordinary Divi- 
dent to 12} per cent. 


The opportunity arose during the year of 
acquiring on satisfactory terms all the shares of 
Bristowes Tarvia Ltd., a company already estab- 
lished in the road business. Bristowes Tarvia 
Ltd., and its subsidiaries, operating from fac- 
tories at Grantham and Hereford, are principally 
engaged in the manufacture and distribution of 
bituminous emulsions and the well-known 
proprietary compound “Tarvia.” 


SUCCESS OF NEW PRODUCT 


Our other companies concerned with roads 
have made encouraging progress and it is par- 
ticularly gratifying that the new type of surface 
dressing material, to which reference has been 
made in previous years, is being received most 
enthusiastically by a constantly widening circle 
of users. The material is now being marketed 
in Great Britain under the Trade name 
“ Surfix ” and arrangements are in hand for the 
registration of this name in several overseas 
territories. 

Our business in specialised building materials 
has continued to expand in a very satisfactory 
manner. These materials, which have been de- 
veloped over a number of years, were until 
recently being sold under various names in 
different parts of the country and consequently 
during the year it was considered desirable to 
form a new company, Plycol Ltd., for the pur- 
pose of marketing them in attractive packings 
bearing the uniform Trade Mark “ Plycol.” The 
wide range of products being sold under this 
name includes anti-corrosives, adhesives, con- 
crete additives, jointing compounds and a variety 
of materials for the treatment of roofs, floors 
and walls. 


Although conditions in the paint trade con- 
tinue to be highly competitive and margins 
are consequently restricted, I am pleased to tell 
you that the position of our own companies in 
this field has been more than held. 


Having reviewed the Group’s interests in 
South Africa and Pakistan, the Chairman con- 
tinued: Taking a long view I think it is fair 
to say that the policy being adopted by your 
Board gives us every reason for confidence. With 
regard to the more immediate position, current 
reports of our various activities give every indi- 
cation that the advancement made last year is 
being well maintained and, provided we are 
faced with no unforeseen disturbances, it is 
reasonable to expect that the present year will 
be no less satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Indian Companies Act 191 3) 


INDIA’S OPPORTUNITY IN WORLD STEEL MARKET 


The Annual General Meeting of The Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited will be held 
on September 5 in Calcutta. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Biren Mookerjee, which 
has been issued to the shareholders for the year 
ended March 31, 1961. 


Production of iron for the year at 1,160,576 
tonnes and of steel ingots at 914,159 tonnes 
showed an improvement over the previous year 
and constituted a fresh record for the Company. 
There are however no grounds for complacency 
for with the serious deterioration in the quality 
of raw materials there can under existing con- 
ditions be no possibility of achieving the output 
envisaged at the time the expansion of our plant 
was planned, and in fact serious difficulties are 
foreseen even in maintaining production at the 
1960/61 level. 


It should be borne in mind that the financial 
results disclosed are based on provisional steel 
sales realisation figures which are subject to re- 
vision according to the decision of Government 
on the pending inquiry by the Tariff Commis- 
sion as to the steel retention prices to apply 
from April 1, 1960. To obviate hardship while 
the matter is under reference, Government have 
granted a provisional price increase as from 
April 1, 1960. 

The main difficulty in achieving the iron and 
steel output envisaged is the extremely high and 
varying ash content in presently available metal- 
lurgical coal coupled with erratic supplies and 
the fact that owing to the transport position our 
stock of coal is diminishing so severely that 
unless the position rapidly improves, we shall 
be forced to curtail the production of iron. 


Until the raw materials position improves, 
which I fear cannot be for some years to come, 
operation must perforce be carried on under 
extremely difficult and restrictive conditions. In 
fact, it would seem that before improvement 
takes place, the position must yet further de- 
teriorate, for there remain still three more blast 
furnaces to be brought into operation in the 
public sector plants. I view with the greatest 
disquiet the consequences of this impending 
further demand in relation to the existing 
shortage of coal and transport. 


I would make it clear that we have abundantly 
proved that given working conditions in any 
way approaching those assumed at the time the 
extensions were planned, our plant, as now 
expanded, possesses the full designed output 
potential. This has been conclusively demon- 
strated on those unfortunately rare occasions 
when a combination of fortuitous circumstances 
has enabled us to operate temporarily under 
reasonably normal conditions. 


Export of Steel: India, at present, stands on 
the threshold of a golden opportunity to secure 
a place for herself in the world market for steel. 
It is now for the Government advantageously 
to utilise this position and thereby tap a vast 
source for earning the foreign exchange which 
is so vital to the progress of the country. Unless 
adequate measures are taken immediately there 
is, in my opinion, grave danger of allowing this 
opportunity to escape. 


East of Suez and in most parts of Africa, there 
is a vast and growing demand for iron and steel 
at present. India is in an enviable position to 
meet these requirements being basically one of 
the cheapest producers of iron and steel in the 
world, having been abundantly endowed by 
nature with practically all the essential raw 
materials and the manpower. This position is 
however obscured by the inflation of production 
costs by the large contributions which directly or 
indirectly are levied on the industry for the 
benefit of Governmental revenues. 


Our iron ore resources are noted as being 
not only practically exhaustless but also of the 
highest quality. Yet for the reason I have men- 
tioned we find ourselves in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of being outpriced in so far as our com- 
petitive position is concerned vis-d-vis the other 
exporting countries of the world except, perhaps, 
the USA. 


The Government at present allows an export 
rebate of approximately Rs. 53/- per metric ton 
of finished steel equivalent to the Excise Duty 
levied on the steel ingot. Even after taking 
advantage of the rebate so allowed. by Govern- 
ment, the Indian producer cannot compete with 
the prominent steel exporting countries, namely 
the UK, Japan, Belgium and Germany. To 
strengthen the position of the Indian producer 
I feel that Government should give serious con- 
sideration to the adoption of measures which 
will enable the producers to reduce their pro- 
duction cost as much as possible under present 
working conditions. 


Labour: I referred last year to the per- 
sistent rise in our Works cost despite the 
increase in our production. Much of this in- 
creased cost is due to the severe Governmental 
revenue imposts inflicted on industry in the 
shape of excise duties, increased customs duties, 
cesses, sales tax and the like, which either 
directly, as in the case of the steel excise duty, 
or indirectly by their effect on the delivered cost 
of goods, enter into our cost of production. 
Outside these items however, perhaps the most 
serious single factor is the persistent and infla- 
tionary rise in labour costs which again reflects 
directly or indirectly on our cost of production. 


Labour in the Indian steel industry is better 
off by and large than similar labour employed 
in other industries in the private sector and in 
all industries in the public sector. 


Coupled with and directly bearing on the pay 
to be assigned to a job is the question of man- 
ning. In our own case we are at present com- 
pelled to employ at least twice as many men 
as are necessary having regard to the almost 
complete mechanisation of our plant, and to 
keep them in employment irrespective of our 
needs or of our costs. 


I would make it clear that I do not for one 
moment suggest the imposition of a ceiling on 
the income of any workman. What I do sug- 
gest however is in effect a ceiling on the labour 
cost per ton of output, which is a vastly different 
matter. If industry is to continue to suffer 
from overmanning and low productive effort, 
then wages cannot be increased without inflation 
and loss of competitive power in world markets. 
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DONALDSON TEXTILES 
LIMITED 


(“ Donbros” Ladies’ and Men’s Knitted 


Outerwear, “Copley” Hand Knitting 
Yarns and «“ Berkshire ” Nylons) 


GROUP SALES SHOW FURTHER 
EXPANSION 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Donaldson Textiles Limited was held on 
August 30th in London, Mr Alasdair Donaldson 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The Consolidated Trading Profit amounted 
to £467,469 compared with £458,438 in the 
previous year. Depreciation amounted to 
£133,768 against £126,189 last year, and taxation 
at £175,532 is £21,346 more than a year ago, 
The net profit for the period is £183,704 against 
£205,757 in 1959-60 


During the period under review the sales of 
your Group showed further expansion—a 10 
per cent increase over last year’s record turnover, 
Again however we experienced the continued 
trend of rising costs in a market unreceptive to 
any form of increased prices. Your company, 
along with others in the industry, has absorbed 
these costs through improvement of production 
methods and factory layout but there is no doubt 
that as the scope for absorption becomes more 
limited the problem of maintaining profit 
margins without increasing prices becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. 


In my last statement I referred to the increas- 
ing competition from overseas countries. This 
has continued to increase, with imports of knitted 
goods rising by nearly 50 per cent during 1960 
to a total of 14.7 million pounds. 


Our sales to overseas countries again show an 
increase but the demands on our flexibility to 
meet specialised market requirements become 
heavier. This we fee] is one of the key factors 
to be overcome if our penetration into some of 
these markets is going to extend. 


FUTURE 


Forecasting the future in the textile industry 
is always something of a dangerous occupation. 
Perhaps at this particular moment when it seems 
probable that the Government are endeavouring 
to find a formula which would permit this 
country to join the Common Market, forecast- 
ing the future becomes more hazardous. If this 
takes place, no one at this stage can envisage 
what the costs are going to be to a particular 
industry or what benefits are going to accrue to 
other sections of our economy. 


The possibility of a market of this siz 
becoming more open to our products must be 
exciting. We do not minimise the challenge it 
could make to us, but accepting the fact that we 
meet the demand for flexibiliry—a point which 
I stressed earlier in my statement—I see 00 
reason why we cannot meet this with confidence. 
Our whole policy over recent years has been t0 
re-equip our organisation for any future develop- 
ments. 

Our sales position in the earlier months of the 
current year shows increases compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, but again there 
has been the continuing tendency to delay ™ 
buying for Autumn. requirements. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
final dividend of 74 per cent on the Ordinaty 
Shares, less tax, making 124 per cent for th 
year, was approved. 
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BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of BANQUE 
DE L’INDOCHINE was held in Paris on June 
28th, and the following are details of the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 

In genéral, the Bank’s operations in the Far 
Eastern countries showed satisfactory progress. 

Operations in the French Pacific territories 
also continued to improve. In spite of present 
political difficulties, French Bank of Southern 
Africa Ltd., the South African subsidiary, again 
strengthened its position. Operations in Ethiopia 


and Saudi Arabia continued to be hampered 
by current conditions but the Djibouti branch 
returned favourable results. 


The activities of the London branch remained 
satisfactory, and work began on the expansion 
and modernisation of the offices, which could 
no longer accommodate the increased volume of 
business. In New York, the French American 
Banking Corporation continued to expand the 
scope of its activities satisfactorily. 

As in previous years, the Bank, which ranks 
as one of the leading “ Banque d’ Affaires,” par- 
ticipated. in France’s economic development 
particularly as regards the export trade, In this 
context, the 1960 report contains most valuable 
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information on the numerous financial and in- 
dustrial subsidiaries of the Bank: Comptoir 
Lyon-Allemand; Crédit Foncier- d’ Algérie et de 
Tunisie; Banque  Franco-Italienne pour 
PAmérique du Sud; Compagnie des Salins du 
Midi; Entreprise de Dragages et de Travaux 
Publics; Lé Nickel, etc. As a result of the in- 
creased activity, revenue from domestic opera- 
tions was sufficiently high to offset the lower 
interest rates in force during the year. 


Net profit for the year amounted to 
NF. 10,217,302.27 as against NF. 9,826,077.58 
for 1959, and it is proposed to distribute 
NF. 7,593,602.95 in the form of a net dividend 
of NF. 10 per share. 











S. HOFFNUNG & CO., 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
S. Hoffnung & Co., Limited, will be held on 
September 18th in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr Pierre J. A. Lachelin, 
for the year to March 31, 1961: 


During the year to March 31, 1961, the overall 
turnover of the Group was fully maintained; 
unfortunately the continued rise in overheads 


and intensified competition have led to lower 
profit margins, and the Group profit before 
taxation has been reduced to £492,122 against 
the record profit of £645,760 achieved last year. 


The maintenance of turnover under difficult 
conditions is a tribute to the exertions of the 
Management throughout the Group and of their 
teams in Australia and New Zealand. 


The net profit is £302,346 compared with 
£396,578. The Board are recommending a final 
dividend of 12 per cent free of tax which main- 
tains the distribution for the year at 16 per cent 
free of tax. 


Turnover for the first four months of the 





for the corresponding period of last year, but 
Owing to seasonal factors this is not necessarily 
a reliable pointer to the prospects for the 
remainder of the year. The adverse balance of 
trade which was causing concern to the 
Commonwealth authorities last year has happily 
been corrected. If the improvement is main- 
tained this should enable the Australian Govern- 
ment to continue to give freer rein to the 
economy and so conduce to a higher volume 
of internal trade. This volume is of direct 
interest to us, but at the present time it is 


impossible to forecast the net effect on the year’s 
results, 











APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
Applications are invited for the post of 


SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Soloriae Senior Lecturer: £G1,750 x £G75 
—£G2,2 

Lecturer: £G1,050 x £G50—£G1,400 x £G75 
—£G1,850 ;—£G1,900. 


Non-Ghanaian ‘an additional 20 per cent. 
Entry at appropriate position. 


_ Appointment normally five years in first 
instance. 

Outfit allowance £G60. Car allowance 
£G150 _ p.a. Family allowance for non- 


Ghanaians for each child in West Africa £G50 
p.a. or, if under age of 21 and being educated 
outside West Africa, £G100 p.a, (maximum 
five children). Part furnished accommodation 
at charge not exceeding 7.5 per cent. of salary. 
F.S.S.U. policies maintained if already held, or 
Superannuation on similar basis. 

Passages for appointee and family in appoint- 
ment and norma] termination. Annual leave 
with three overseas return passages in every 
four years for non-Ghanaians and one every 
three years for Ghanaians. 

Applications (six copies) with full details of 
Qualifications, experience, etc., and naming 
three referees to be sent before September 25, 
1961, to the Assistant Registrar (London), 
University of Ghana, 15 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further information 
May be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN 
KUALA LUMPUR 


LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above- 
Mentioned post. Candidates should have good 
qualifications in Economics and_ Statistics. 
Teaching experience in these subjects is desir- 
able. Experience in Statistical field work in the 
Malayan Rural Economy will be an added 


advantage. 
The salary for a Lecturer is £1,148 x £49 — 
£1,442/£1,540 x £56—£1, 820 and for an Assis- 
lant Lecturer £1,001 x £49 — £1 ,099 per annum. 
n addition a variable allowance is at present 
paid at 35 per cent of. basic salary, subject to 
Sertain maxima, together with expatriation 
allowance at specified rates. 
An allowance is made towards travelling 
*xpenses and housing assistance is available. 
Further particulars and application forms 
Should be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 


Wealth (Branch Office), eee House, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
Applications close, 


in Kuala Lumpur and 


London, on September 30, 1961 





For other appointments see pages 914 & 915 
ee 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST 


The Senate of the Queen’s : 
Bel ast invites applications for a Chair in 
Economics or Applied Economics from 
anuary 1, 1962, or such later date as may be 
ranged. The salary will be £3,000 plus F.S.S.U. 
PPlications should be received by October 16, 
161. Further particulars may be obtained 
tom G. R. Gowie, M.A., LL.B., J.P., Secretary. 


University of 


ECHNICAL SUB-EDITOR GRADED 

ASSISTANT EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER 
required at Building Research Station (D.S.1.R.) 
Garston, Watford, Herts., to assist in prepara- 
tion of publications for building industry. 
Work concerned with results of chemical, 
physical, enginecring and operational research 
and offers experience of wide range of editorial 
and information work. Experience in technical 
editing advantageous. Qualifications : C.E. 
“A” level in two science or mathematics sub- 
jects or equivalent. Over 22, pass degree, 
H.N.C. or ques scgerally expected. Salary 
range £450 (age 18}—£776 (age 26)—#£957. 
Application form from Director at the above 
address, quoting BRS. 30G. Closing date 
September 18, 1961. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


LMOST any learned and scientific journals, 
transactions, proceedings, etc., wanted. 
Items such as “* Nature” (before 1945), 
Statistical Society —- Royal 
Philosophical] Trans. & Procs. A & B. and also 
Bibliography including “ English Catalogue of 
Books Cumulative Vols., ** Palmer’s *’/ 
“* Official Index to The Times,” etc., constantly 
sought.—H. Pordes, 138 New Cavendish Street, 
London, W.1. MUSeum 5250. 


THE CORPORATION OF 
SECRETARIES 


Company Secretaryship to-day calls 
for specialised skills and Boards of 
Directors have become increasingly 
aware of the advantages to be derived 
from appointing INCORPORATED 
SECRETARIES. The syllabus of the 
qualifying examinations is obtainable 


from 
THE SECRETARY, 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, + 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


D°xt SIGN away your rights when buying 
your car. SHOPPER’S GUIDE (i5s. 
p.a.) advises how to deal with Guarantee Forms 
that may .affect your legal safeguards.—Write 
Consumes ; Council, Orchard House, Orchard 
treet, W.1. 


THE INSTITUTE OF COST AND 
WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 


DECEMBER 1961 EXAMINATIONS 

The next Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions will be held at the usual Home Centres 
on the 4th, Sth and 6th December, 1961. Appli- 
cations on Form C (obtainable on receipt of 
self-addressed, gummed label) should be lodged 
with the ae as soon as possible, and 
im any case not later than 10th October, 1961. 
No late entries will be accepted. , 

DEREK DU PRE, Secretary, 

63, Portland Place, London, W.t. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION _ 





for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 


Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 


which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, T= Fire Research Station (D.S.1.R.), Bore- 


ham Wood, 


LONDONDERRY 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship 


Elstree, Herts., 


in Economics (with statistics or accounting as | and their use fire the 
subsidiary subjects) with effect from October | value of fire protection. An interest, and in 
1, 1961, or as soon as_ possible there- | the case of tes some cx ce, 
after. The appointment will be for two years | in the field of tional Research or Statistics 
in the first instance but will carry prospects | desirable. Qu tions: G.C.E. “A” level 
of permanency. Salary will be in the range | in 2 science or 1 science and 1 mathematics 
£1,000-£1,400 with Family Allowances and | subject or alent. Over 22, Gegree, 
F.S.S.U. benefits. H.N.C., or equivalent. Interim ry es : 


Applications should be sent not later than | A-E.O. 26)—£1, 
September 23rd to the Secretary to the Trustees, | E.O. £1,132—£1,386.—Forms m Director, 
Magee University Coliege, from whom further | above address, quoting F.R.S.SC. Closing date 
Particulars may be obtained. September 25. 1961. 

EDUCATION AND COURSES 
B.Sc.(ECON.) COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
U.C.C. founded in 1887, successfully prepares 
students for this Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable qualification 
for those seeking executive appointments in 





TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 
Part-Time Course for Personnel 


commerce or industry, government or municipal Officers 

— Freee giving details of Courses for 

other Lon Degrees, Exams., 1 xi 

etc., from Registrar, University | Correspondence = > ae oe professional qualifications 

College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. | in Personnel gement, and is for one day 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for | and one each week for two academic 

university graduates and older students. | sessions. completion of the course 

Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write | is accepted by te Institute of Personnel Man- 

Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland | agement as qualification for Graduate 

Park Avenue, W.11]. PARK 4654. Membership. |” ‘ait 

So eee Ne a as ~ P 1 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS | princinics’ ana Practice, Psychology. Industrial 
Wolsey, Hall (Est. 1894) provides: - Postal Relations and Tndesuieh. Sow. Sedeees wes 


Courses in a wide range of subjects for 
two examinations for London Univ. BSc Econ A 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
Wolsey Hall students passed 

Univ. B.Sc. Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law. Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, “ B.£., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.1 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Birmingham, 








The next course opens in 
October 2, 1961. Application 

before a Sth to Bursar, Room 40 (D), 
College Advaneed Technology 


t acceptance as 
a Student Member of the Institute of Personne} 
Management. Students must be of 


+ Gosta Green, 


ADVANCED STUDIES IN 
MARKETING 


The winter series of one and two day seminars eee by 


London School of Marketing, includes:— 
Oct. 10/11: 


Nov. 


Marketing skills and higher meciiaaaa 
Oct. 30: Selling in the French Market. 
13: The Italian demand for British Goods. 


Nov. 16: Forecasting—the new techniques. 


Reservations and full programmes from: 


London School of Marketing Limited, 
Newspaper House, Great New Street, 


London, E.C.4. 


Fleet Street 5635 
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Lombard Banking 


N the interests of “prudence and 
caution,” Lombard Banking has cut its 

interim dividend from 93 per cent to § per 
cent. There was an air of optimism about 
Lombard’s last annual report. The chair- 
man, Mr E, G. Spater, then said that the 
current year had brought an increasing flow 
of “excellent new business” which was 
having a “ marked effect on profitability ” 
and that the group was “ stronger and better 
equipped than at any previous time in its 
history.” 

What has changed ? Have provisions for 
doubiful debts proved too small after all ? 
Certainly, the increase in Bank rate has 
reduced the profitability of existing 
contracts. It is also likely that consolida- 
tion has been expensive in the short term— 
the cost of unwinding its business in Africa 
must be considerable. Last year’s total 
dividend of 19 per cent was not fully 
covered ; there was evidently no room for 
a further reduction in profit if the dividend 
was to be maintained. 


Lombard is also caught up in the toils of: 


Overseas Airways, part of whose fleet of 
aircraft it financed. Although only the 
operating subsidiary is being liquidated, the 
position of the parent company, without 
spares or fuel for its aircraft, cannot be 
happy. Repossession of the aircraft would 
possibly result in a loss. 


Rank Organisation 


i directors’ forecast in April of an 
improvement in the profits of the Rank 
Organisation in the year to June 24th has 
been borne out by the preliminary figures. 
The increase is substantial ; gross profits 
have risen from £4,003,000 to £5,082,000. 
Earnings on the ordinary capital before the 
rights issue in May are more than 61 per 
cent, compared with 4o per cent last year 
and § per cent in 1958-59. As forecast, a 
final dividend of 15 per cent on the in- 
creased capital is recommended, raising the 
total payment from 15 to 223 per cent. The 
latest results include 18 months’ profits from 
Rank Precision Industries, whose accounting 
year has been altered. This change added 
£32,000 to the net profit of the group ; 
excluding this, the net profits still rose by 
81 per cent from £719,000 to £1,302,000. 

The other Rank subsidiaries had mixed 
fortunes : Bush and Rank Cintel’s gross 
profits dropped by £575,000 and those of 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres by 
£310,000 ; but Gaumont, Odeon Property, 
Odeon Associated and General Theatre 
earned more. 

At 23s. 3d. the §s. “ A” shares of Rank 
Organisation yield 4.8 per cent on the 223 
per cent dividend, which is covered 2} times 
by earnings. The tos. shares of Gaumont 
British yield 5.8 per cent on the 20 per cent 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 





dividend paid this year, compared with 173 
per cent for 1959-60. The group reaped the 
benefit of the abolition of entertainments 
tax last year and higher prices for cinema 
seats throughout the whole of its financial 
year. The rights issue raised £2.6 million, 
of which £14 million was to be used for 
“ general purposes.” Last year Rank got out 
of the record business ; it is now enlarging 
its interests in bowling alleys and has won 
the contract for running the only service 
area on the Medway Motorway. 


Powell Duffryn and 
William Cory 


ROADLY, Powell Duffryn and William 

Cory are in the same line of business 
—coastal shipping (with some deep sea 
ships) and the distribution and storage 
of coal and oil. Of the two, William Cory 
seems the more dependent upon colliers and 
coal. Powell Duffryn is more broadly based, 
with the greater part of its profits arising in 
roughly equal proportions from coal, oil, 
shipping and heating and engineering. 

Both companies did well in the year to 
March 31st. Powell Duffryn reports a rise 
of I9 per cent in gross profits from 
£2,157,000 to £2,564,000 and of 17 per 
cent in net profits from {1,181,000 to 
£1,385,000. William Cory shows a rise of 
183 per cent in gross profits from 
£1,519,000 to £1,799,000 and of 173 per 
cent in net profits from £912,000 to 
£1,073,000. About half of Powell Duffryn’s 
increase can be ascribed to first contribu- 
tions made by new acquisitions. Both com- 
panies left their dividends unchanged: at 15 
per cent, covered 13 times, for William Cory 
and at 16 per cent, covered 2} times, for 
Powell Duffryn, though the latter would 
have paid 18 per cent but for the Chan- 
cellor’s request for dividend restraint. 

William Cory has practically completed 
its development and ship replacement pro- 
gramme and on March 31st its outstanding 
commitments amounted to no more than 
£300,000. Powell Duffryn, on the other 
hand, had commitments on March 31st 
of £2 million, mainly for ships, and since 
then further authorisations, including the 
Purfleet oil storage installation, have added 
another {17 million. Not all of this 
falls within this year and the group’s 
cash flow should be sufficient to finance it. 
But the difference does suggest that while 
shareholders in William Cory can view 
prospects in terms of the group as it now is, 
shareholders in Powell Duffryn have to view 
their prospects after more investment in 
ships and oil storage. 

The chairman of Powell Duffryn, Sir 
Henry Wilson Smith, describes the outlook 
as “ satisfactory ” but it will be surprising 
if either company is able to manage an ad- 
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vance in profits in 1961-62 comparable with 
that achieved in 1960-61. Powell Duffryn 
at 35s. 73d. xd yield 43 per cent and 
William Cory at 45s. 6d. xd yield 6.6 per 
cent. Both companies have been able to 
report a slight increase in the gross rate of 
return on equity capital employed (up from 
9.I to 10.5 per cent for Powell Duffryn and 
up from 7.8 to 8.8 per cent for William 
Cory) but the returns are still low, and are 
likely to remain so until shipping shows a 
decisive recovery. 


Monsanto Chemicals and 


Albright and Wilson 


CS in the chemical industry 
cut Monsanto’s profit margins in the 
second half of 1960 and they did not 
recover in the first six months of this year, 
Published profit figures for this period 
exclude investment income and the earnings 
of the Australian subsidiary. Compared 
with the first half of last year, sales at 
£10,672,000 were slightly higher, but 
net profits fell by more than 41 per cent 
from £651,000 to £381,000. Excluding 
investment income, gross profits appear to 
have improved from £688,000 to £826,000 
between the latter half of 1960 and the first 
six months of this year. But the Australian 
subsidiary has made a small loss so far this 
year, so that these figures may exaggerate 
the extent of the recovery. 

This small recovery might have brought a 


measure of comfort to shareholders, but the 
chairman, Sir Miles Thomas, says that the 


fall in prices has more than offset economies. 


made in manufacturing. The inference 
seems to be that the profit earned on each 
item produced is still under pressure, par- 
ticularly abroad where Monsanto sells 35 
per cent of its output. Monsanto’s interim 
dividend has been maintained at § per cent. 
On last year’s dividend of 15 per cent the 
5s. ordinary shares at 17s. 73d. yield 4.3 
per cent. 


Albright and Wilson has also suffered a 
reduction in profit margins. In the six 
months to June 3oth its gross profits fell by 
43 per cent from £2,889,000 to £2,762,000, 
allowing for the post-acquisition profits of 
W. J. Bush. Investment allowances cut the 


£1,407,000 to £1,436,000. Though these 
allowances will continue in the second 

of 1961, the directors expect a_ bigget 
charge for depreciation and narrower profit 
margins to cause a further drop in gross 
profits. Albright and Wilson’s 5s. ordinary 
shares yield 44 per cent at the current price 
of 22s. 3d. 


C. Townsend Hook 


COMPLICATED situation confronted the 
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control of George Newnes. The latter held 
sufficient voting preference and ordinary 
shares in C. Townsend Hook to control 13 
per cent of the votes. The Daily Mirror, 
with alternative sources of paper, is gradu- 
ally switching its suppliers ; this will be 
completed by 1966 when the directors of 
C. Townsend Hook expect to have found 
other outlets. In these circumstances, the 
Daily Mirror did not wish to remain a share- 
holder in C. Townsend Hook and offered 
its holding to The ‘Times, which itself con- 
trolled about 19 per cent of the votes. The 
Times bought the Newnes holding for about 
{600,000 and so gained control over about 
323 per cent of the votes. 

Its condition for buying was' that it could 
also acquire additional shares to give it a 
majority vote. Accordingly, The Times 
acquired a 90 days’ option from the direc- 
tors of C. Townsend Hook and their asso- 
cates to purchase sufficient preference 
shares at 21s.. and ordinary shares at 
116s. 3d. to obtain control, During the 
option period, The Times agreed to offer 
21s. per share to all preference shareholders 
and to try to buy ordinary shares through 
the market. This arrangement was made 
known to shareholders and last week The 
Times was buying voting ordinary shares 
at prices marked between 112s. and 114s. 9d. 
Since then, the price has slumped to 8os., 
nominal, for if all preference shareholders 
accept, The Times will have sufficient 
shares for control. Neither The Times, nor 
the directors of C. Townsend Hook seem 
anxious that the options should be exercised. 
Indeed, the C. Townsend Hook directors 
clearly wish to remain as shareholders. If 
no options are exercised, they will retain a 
substantial portion of the outstanding shares 
and the number of other public shareholders 
with voting shares will be small. 

A point of principle is involved in this 
deal. To announce that options had been 
granted and that The Times would bid in 


' the market is preferable to any attempt to 


secure control through unpublicised buying 
in the market ; the announcement put all 
shareholders on the qui vive to act as they 
saw fit. But it was still a partial bid, first 
come, first served. Such bids can work in- 
equitably and either a full bid for the pre- 
ference and voting ordinary or a full bid for 
the preference and a pro rata bid for the 
voting ordinary wou!d have been preferable. 
Whether any desire of the C. Townsend 
ook directors to retain their shareholdings 
got in the way of such an approach is not 
lear. But the way is still open for The 
Imes, if it chooses, to offer to buy all the 
ting ordinary shares from the public, other 
han those owned by the directors. 


British Match 


HE impression that shareholders might 
have drawn from the preliminary 
‘sults of British Match was that although 






bnted the#versification outside the match industry 
Hook, the#<!d the key to the group’s expansion, in its 
ectors of Pancial year to: March 31st last these other 
secured Btteresis had suffered a setback that was 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


partly offset by a recovery in the match 
trade. But though its Brazilian subsidiary 
appears to have improved considerably on 
its previous results, overall profits from its 
match interests are less than 2 per cent 
higher. Judged by the published break- 
down of profits in the full accounts, the big 
shift in the source of profits earned last 
year was caused by a reduction of more. than 
a quarter in profits from business other than 
matches. 


BREAKDOWN OF INTERESTS 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
% % % 


Asset values :— 
Match industry....... 85-7 77-8 76-1 
Other activities ...... 14-3 22-2 23-9 
Gross profit :— 
Match industry....... 85-4 73-6 80-1 
Other activities ...... 14-6 26:4. 19-9 


The Airscrew company suffered from the 
increased competition in chipboard and 
reduced demand for the furniture industry. 
Logging was hit by the depressed lumber 
market in Western Canada. But in matches, 
though home demand is static and imports 
increasing, sales abroad are steady and over 
a longer period have made good losses in 
the home market. At 36s. 3d., the £1 units 
of British Match yield 5} per cent on the 
unchanged dividend of 10 per cent. 


Furness Withy 


t. full report from the Furness Withy 
shipping group gives plenty of reasons 
why trading profits fell by 73 per cent from 
£4,727,000 to’ £4,380,000 in the year to 
April 30th. The wonder indeed is that the 
fall was no steeper. One of the causes of 
higher costs in shipping is the recent 
increase in wages and this together- with 
labour disputes has certainly affected 
the group. But the directors also list a 
number of contributory factors. The costs 
of running the North American Pacific coast 
service have risen faster than earnings and 
competition in cruises from United States 
ports has become increasingly severe. The 
St Lawrence seaway trade has not lived up 
to earlier expectations and the Warren Line, 
operating between Boston and Nova Scotia, 
has carried fewer passengers. The improve- 
ment in the Mediterranean trade in the 
previous year was not maintained and 
import restrictions in Australia and New 
Zealand have had an adverse effect on Shaw 
Savill’s results. 

These setbacks have clearly recuced 
earnings, but the Shipping Exemption Order 
makes it difficult to estimate by exactly how 
much. But even on the published figures, 
the gross return on equity capital employed 
is only 34 per cent. Although the group’s 
additions to its assets are impressive, in- 
cluding six new ships last year, capital com- 
mitments still amount to almost {10 
million, and it will need a remarkable turn 
of fortune to raise the £1 ordinary shares 
much above their. current, low point of 
37s. 9d. xd., at which on the _maintained 


cent. 


dividend of to per cent they yield 5:3 per. 


909 
London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Aug. 4 Aug. 2! Sept. 4 
LAST DEALINGS : Aug. I8 Sept. | Sept. [5 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 29 Sept. 12 Sept. 26 


poe on the stock market fell to a 
very low level before the weekend, 
and the number of bargains marked on 
Thursday of last week was the lowest of 
any day this year. Equity prices fell before 
the weekend just as they did on Wall Street 
beads the “che beighe bourses, notably 
» on ightening of tension in 

Berlin. The tone, reflecting a slight easing 
of this tension over the weekend, was better 
on Monday though the level of business 
remained very low. On Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday there was a slight increase in the 
demand for industrial equities but the 
buyers, including some trustees, were selec- 
tive and concentrated on the blue-chip 
issues. Over the week to Wednesday’s close 
The Economist indicator gained 0.4 points 
to 366.4. Prices turned easier on Thurs- 
day, partly as a result of the announcement 
that the Russians were to resume nuclear 
weapon tests and partly because of further 
discouraging reports from some companies. 
The gilt-edged market was very quiet 
before the weekend and the prices of all 
but the short dated stocks fell back. On | 
Friday there was some trustee selling but 
after the weekend, prices began to rise, 
partly as a-result of some switching inte 
longer-dated stocks by a few institutions 


‘and partly because some of the jobbers were 


squeezed. Limited gains occurred over the 
week in the short dated stocks ; with 43 per 
cent. Conversion 1964 rising by : to 95%. 
33 per cent. Funding 1999-2004 gained 4 
to 563 and among the irredeemable stocks 
foreign buying led to a rise in 34 per cent 
War Loan from 523 to 533. 

Despite falls before the weekend - bank 
shares held. their prices over the week and 
Barclays gained Is. to 69s. 3d. There was 
some improvement in insurance shares, 
with Commercial Union gaining 1s. 9d. to 
67s. 3d. The news of the lower interim 
dividend from Lombard Banking resulted 
in a fall of 103d. to 14s. 103d. Brewery 
shares were quiet, though Watney Mann 
gained 1s. 6d. to 92s. The news of narrow- 
ing margins from Albright and Wilson and 
Monsanto pushed chemical share prices 
down; ICI lost 44d. to 68s. Stores 
generally held their ground and Marks and 
Spencer “A” gained 2s. to 99s. 43d. 

Steel shares were generally better with 
Dorman ining 2s. to 30s. 74d. 
Metal Box gained 6s. to 82s. 6d.. Unilever 
fell by 2s. 6d. on Wednesday and thus made 
a net loss of 3s. to 141s. 9d. over the week. 
Food shares were slightly firmer but tobacco 
shares were rather lower. The news of 
short time working at Standard Triumph 
led to a sharp drop in the price of Leyland 
of 6s. 43d. to 91s. 6d. Kaffirs were fairly 
steady over the week but the volume of 
business was small ; Anglo American -lost 
2s. 6d. to 127s. 6d. but Free State Geduld 
gained 1s. 14d. to 81s. 14d. s . 
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(b) Final dividend. 


























(c) Year’s dividend. (d) 
































apital distribution of Is. 
































Od. per share. 















(f) Flat yield. 





(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 





Prices, 1961 | BRITISH FUNDS Peles, | Prtok, 1 Pie VES, |: Goa | Prices, 1961 Last Two 
AND ‘oo 
Sterna 5 a a ¢, 
High | “i | GUARANTEED STOCKS — 6N ib oe me 
7 i Er eae ge ee ; Sea tee 9% % 
921 883g bead elias dire 88%, | 5 Ol | 6 6 I! 1, | 64/- 13° él. 
101132 99 Conversion 414%... 99316 99732 3% 6 4 . one 943 3 ‘ Sa 
9672 | 933, | Exchequer 3%... 943, 943g 5 074. | 6.7 3 58/71, | 13 ¢| 5 a 
$015i¢ | 9834 | Treasury 512%. 99316 | 99316 | 3 9 II 6 3 I 18/7!5 8 b 7 a 
932935 | 904 Exchequer 21, 1% « 907 i¢ 90'932| 5 3 8 6 6 8 67/3 9 -¢ 91,4 
99193. | 965g Conversion 435%... ies kboneee 96151, | 97 48 8 610 9 73/- 7 b | ie 
9893. | 9412 | Conversion 412%........+6: 9513. | 936 | 490) 69 I 58/9 7"12b | 6234 
10lSig | 96 | Exchequer 5!2% .......-..- 961, | 93 | 46 1 | 69 4 35/7, | 8 b| 4 
83!g | 785, | Funding 3%............ 79 7, | 5 510 | 614 3! 43/9 6 b| 44 
893, 86 Funding 4% ..........+: 86!4 863, 317 2 | 512 5! £213;6 | $1-85¢ | $2-05¢ 
791316 | 745. | Savings Bonds 3% 75'2* | 755* | 5 5 6 | 612 111 253, e-s1. 0 
847, | 803, | Savings Bonds 2/% ..... 1964-67 | 8I', | 81, | 5 8 4] 6II 9! 32/9 at. ai 
721, 66',4 | Savings Bonds 3% ...... 1965-75 67 675g S-2 35 612 O/ 48/- Se 7'4b 
83'51¢ 787, Funding 3% eccccces .... 1966-68 795g 80!, 5 6 9 6 13 6! cle 5/- a of b b 
| 
97! 92!9 | Victory 4%......+00+0+- 1920-76 | 927 935° | 3 9 1 | 5S I Tt 50/- 9 b ' 
ast, 80! cen BO ics one giy | aig* | 5 341 | 614 7 £25151 |$2- alae +2. 3 2 
935, 87 Conversion 5% .......++++-1971 | 873, | 88 41210 | 615 6 96/3 10 
951g | 8Bl, | Conversion 5/4%..........-1974 | 88% | 8% | 48 2) 613 | 32/9 a 0 b 
73! 66 Ti 314% . 0... ..40+- 1977-80 |. 67 6 41611 | 612 71 95/- Mee}. Whe 
721, | 65 Teor 34%... LII1979-81 | 66 ps 4169 | 612 2! 59/6 5-b| 22a 
97916 | 88!, | Funding 54% .......... 1982-84 | 883, | 89, | 430/69 9 46/9 64a | 6'4b 
5915, | 513, | Redemption 6 1122+ 1986-96 | 52% | 5244* | 411 6 | 6 8 6! 97/4l | 13/- is cl Nile 
88! 80!, | Treasury 59 1986-89 | 80% | 813g | 4 5 7 | 612 41} 23/6 | 14/6 19 ¢| 5 a 
63!16 = Foodie ee ee ate ;. 1999-2004 | 56 56. | 4 8-8 | 611 9!) 21/9 | 13/9 712b| 5 a 
945g 813, | Treasury 512%........ . 2008-12} 813,* } 823.4*| 4 4 5 | 614 SI Pto/- |135/- 4 a) 22!2b 
653g | 56!, | Consols 4% ......after Feb. 1957 | 5814 | 59g | 4 3 2 | 616 I! 
591, 50!5 | War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 | 52! 533g 4.4.2 613 4f 
59 50!, | Conv. 312% ...... after Apr. 1961 | 525, | 52* Be ie tape ee eee | ree ae 
507, 43\, Treasury of psteaee after Apr. 1966 | 45! 46 413 6 14 Of | 41/1, | 31/- 5 «a4 8!nb 
44 36! | Consols 2'2%..... shsstew ets «ce 1 OIG | 39 319 0 | 6 9 6f] 26/9 | 13/— iSizb 4 a 
4312 | 36l2 | Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 | 3844 | 37%* | 4.07 | 611 4f| 60/8 | 10/- “ P. 
915, 853, | British Electric 412%..... 1967-69 | 86% | 867% | 415 8 | GIS INI) 44" | ao/- So] Fin 
75116 | 70! | British Electric 3% ...... 1968-73 | 71!) | 71* 53 8 | 611 IOI) oe | a6i9 oat fe 
705g) 64!2 | British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 653* | 65%* | 5 0 5 | 610 41/3375 | 2677 Sot 4 
817, | 75 British Electric 4/4%..... 1974-79 | 75* 75'1,* | 412 0 | 611 2! 2 
73', | 67 British Electric 3!2%..... 1976-79 | 68 683, | 416 6 | 612 2! 
847, | 783, | British Gas4%.......... 1969-72 | 79, | 79% | 417 3 | 613 Olle, 69/9 at el 
8113), |) 76 British Gas 3!2%........ 1969-71 | 763,* | 77* 5 2 0 | 613 6/]28/Ilg | 21711. | 4 a) 7b 
593g | 5134 | British Gas3%.......... 1990-95 | 527, | 5335 | 412 4 | 6 10 O/ | 26/10!2| 17/6 6 a| 10 b 
75'\ig | 7O!2 | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 7I!, | 71* 5 3 8 | 611 10/] 13/- 9/41. | 10 b| 5 a 
807, 74 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 745, 75 414 1 612 21] 18/6 10/6 6a 14 b 
617¢ | 53% | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 55!, | 56 415 9 | 610 91 105/6 wa be a I2nb 
c c 
"Prices 196¢ | DOMINION AND. | Price, | Price, | Yield, liarsita 11976 tab] Tua 
rices, DOMINION AND rice, rice, te 16 2 2 2a 
eee ertona teed’ Aug. 23, | Aug. 30,| Aug. 30, 
High | Low CORPORATION STOCKS 1561 1861 1361 wa 2 ae 
a - = >= — = — . = = a 
fs. d. c 2 1 
82!, | Wil, A MeO, acc ccoctiaanee cdl 1965-69 | 773, | 78 | 617 OF Bel aye each 2 
10! 95 RITE sins ccs fcuvsvamee tee 1974-76 | 95!2 | 95!2 | 613 Ol} aiye | e3vit, 64ga| Tab 
Tale | CB) CON rans sh ssssy ene. ost 1973-75 | 65* 64'1.* | 813 O01} r67101,| 17/9 | 10 5a 
10t'g O23, =} NOW DOMONE BY, 6 cakcsrwccceverves 1976-80 | 923, 9234 612 Ol | 
80!, 70! | Rhodesia and Nyasaland GR 08 os 'tsns 1978-81 | 70! 70! 9 6 O! 
8l 73 South Africa 3! 2% Pome eee reer ensees 1965-67 75 75! 9 8 0! 36/- 24/- 40a 8 b 
59 | 53! | Southern Rhodesia 4'9% ..........65 1987-92 | 53! 53! 8 18 O/ 91/3 58/6 20 b Tira 
945 85! | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 86 86 615 O/ | 74/3 48/- 13!3b 55,0 
a 82!4 | Birmingham 414% ......0...ceeeeees 1967-70 | 83! | 831, | 6 16 O/ | 59/41, | 45/- 1215a| 25 b 
Oh 1) Obs “] DMB SIGs. cos vecca ct .b.cnc creeds 1971-73 | 8714 | 8744 | 612 01} 70/3 | 50/- 20°a| 25 b 
93 87 Corporation of London 5!4%........ 1976-79 | 87!, 87!4 6 Il Of} 21/12 | 14/9 7'3b 5 a 
483, 4\ Ree ee ee eS eae ne after 1920 | 43 43'. | 617 Of 1106/9 | 85/I'n | 15 a] 32!b 
89g | Big. | ASE SI... 2 Bear th ses snk eee 1980-83 | 813, | 82! | 6 14 O/ | 53/10!2| 34/10!,| 10 a| 20 b 
93 | Big 7 CUM DYN, is ask cain ss'vcasueescan 1980 | 84!1,* | 84!.* | 6 13 O/ | 62/I'2 | 50/- 25 b| 105.0 
_NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 48/6 | 35/- 5 a| 10 b 
> = a = 15/5'4 | 9/7! eel 5 
A A A A | a A 33 en 4 a| 9b 
ug. ug. ug. ug. ug. ug 14/7!4 11/3 T'ob 5 a 
23 | 30 23 | 30 23 | 30 ri ¥ ' lee 
; ; $ ; 76/ 54/: 23!3¢} 313 
os eee ee HE OBR PE) a 
Atch. Topeka... | 27!4 | 27!g | Boeing......... 53'4 | 525, | Int. Harvester... | 535g | 53! é 2 
Can. Pacific..... | 2334 | 24lg | Celanese....... 373g | 37'2 | Inter. Nickel... 831, 8234 we 4 : . ; . 
Pennsylvania.... | 137g | 15!2 | Chrysler ....... 52's | 525, | Inter. Paper .. 363g | 36! 72/9 47/- 4a 8lgb 
Union Pacific... | 357g | 35!g | Col. Palmolive .. | 477g | 4734 | Kennecott..... 843, | 83'4 | 5973 | 38/6 ‘3ikq| 6!2b 
Amer. Electric .. | 68!5 | 675g | Crown Zeller... | 593, | 593, | Monsanto ..... 573g | 56! 63/- 45/3 25 . c| Bec 
Am. Tel. & Tel... |12234 |121'4 | Distillers Seag... | 42 423, | Nat. Distillers.. | 28 273g 
Cons. Edison.... | 76'2 | 753g | Douglas........ 3734 | 37'4 | Pan-American . | I7!2 | 173g 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 59!9 | 587g | Dow Chemical.. | 84'4 | 847g | Procter Gamble | 94 97'2 \ 4) 4\5b 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 445g | 447g | DuPont........ 231'4* (2253, | Radio Corpn... | 58 | 571, | 36/9 = | 24/4!2 s73| F 
United Corpn... | 834 | 87g | East. Kodak..... 10434 |1045g | SearsRoebuck . | 69'4 | 69% | 48/9, | 33/= sen ee 
Western Union . | 455g | 475g | Ford Motor..... 923, | 933g | ShellOil...... 427— | 417%] 8/4'2 | 5/72 | 38 Ol ag 
BERR. 5c00<30+ 75!2 | 76lg | Gen. Electric ... | 683g | 70!g | Socony-Mobil.. | 46!. | 44 | 33/9, | 24/7!2 @ 
Aluminium ..... 313g | 307 | General Foods .. | 935g | 9134 | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 523, | 52 | ,3/!!2 | 4/6 si Sib 
Amer. Can...... 45'g | 4412 | General Motors. | 46!g | 455 | Stand. Oil N.J.. | 445g | 441, | 40/2 | 28/- $70! with 
Am. Smelting... | 663g | 695g | Goodyear...... 46!4 | 453g | Union Carbide. 138 {1374 | 17/419 | 13/6, a m 
Am. Viscose .... | 56!g | 57 | Gulf Oil........ 383, | 38 | U.S. Steel..... 847, | 853, | 33/!0!2| 21/8'4 | t 26 pee 
Anaconda ...... 55 | 535p*| Heinz.......... 65 | 64% | West. Electric.. | 43! | 43'g | 73/9 | 51/6 | 18, it 
Beth. Steel ..... 41'2 | 4234 | Int. Bus. Mach... i 523 | Woolworth.... | 76!g | 745, 0). f3/- 5701 to 2b 
36/10!2| 20/7!, 723b/ 4 a 
Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-43=/0) Wie o/2 ste wee 
——————$$ OS a 2 
sans a Yield | 25 | Yield | 50 | Yield | Gove | viela |'96/7'2 | 78/6 | 3 3] io b 
mews % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 100/3 68/3 : a 7 b 
esate: } © hae b a 
Aug. 2 | 70-89 | 2-84 | 31-83 3-22 3 aj 7b 
? 71-69 2-82 32-53 3:17 10 @| I7!gb 
» 16 71-66 2-82 | 32-81 3-17 i4-e1 Fe 
ae 71-82 2-83 33-44 ;. 14 /: 2'2b 7!2b 
» 30 71-57 2-83 33-31 84 Wi'gb 3344 
serasremnnsetgsemscanitestipsseantgiagh isiaitgaiatinitenipibaieibisnataiiaiiieiisa taglines ssiadigliisiatiats ba on 1 
425 Industrials :—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). lw “i 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. + Assumed average life 8 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax ai 7s. 9d. in £. 
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Price Price Yield, | 
ORDINARY 7 J 
Aug. 23, | Aug. 30, | Aug. 30, [oe 
STOCKS 161 | 1961 | 1961 ; 
{ A! 5 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 














(h) After Rhodesian tax. 























Barclays Rear Uva awcwke £l eee}. i 
COPTER on ss cccncece se £1 | 84/9 3 /- 3-86 si 
RUNGE Toc cs cp cheaset £1 | 61/9 60/6 | 3-60** .., 
Martine 5 iis sce s eee 5/- | 20/3 20/- S98 =| 4s 
PURINE ioscses cteos £1 | 77/6 79/9 3-76** ,., 
Nat Provincial .......£1 | 78/3 77/6 3-61 ; 
Westminster ‘B’.....- £1 | 75/- 73/- 4:00 |... 
Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. | 37/6 37/- 6:49 oi 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 | 44/9* | 44/-* 4°55 vi 
Bank of Montreal....$10 | £24!3;¢ | £247), | 2:90 a 
Bank of New S. = £20 1 4 5:38g | .., 
Berens D.C.O.. -£1 | 37/ 36/9 5-44 F 
Chartered.........-: £1 | 51/6 50/9 $919"... 
Hongk’g. & Shang... .$25 | £18 £181, 4-05 ot 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. m4 50/6 50/6 3:27 Ba 
ae Bk. Canada... .$10 | £2856 | £277, 2°95 ve 
oyal Bk. of Scotland . £1 101/6 {101/= 3°76 bi 
sor. Bk. S..Africa...£1 | 34/- 33/- FOP | oe 
Hambros .......£1 fp. |135/— — [135/- "3s ods 
Schroders ..... vesovehl.| 73/6 73/6 2:08.) |... 
Union Discount ...... £1 | 47/3 47/- 5-32 tre 
| Bowmaker ........- 5/- | 14/9 14/9 See Il, 
| Lombard Banking ...5/~ | 15/9 14/10!5 i | 
Mercantile Credit ...5/- (4/79 'y.| 14/3 4:39 I'4 
United Domins. Tst. ..£1 |146/3  |142/6 3°72° | 2, 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
Bass, M. & B. .......5/— | 11/4!2 | 11/3 4-89** 
Distillers ... 10/— | 36/- 36/-* 3-75 | 2 
Flowers ...... -5/- | 16/6 16/6 3-18 | 2 
Guinness ...... 10/- | 51/6 51/6 4-27** 2 
Ind Coope T.A. .....5/- | 12/10'2| 13/- 4-62**| ... 
Teacher Distillers) . 10/- 32/6 32/6 3:85 | 2! 
Watney Mann.......- 90/6 a 3-91 2 
Whitbread ‘A’ ....... fl 27/6 27/- 5-00 13, 
BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
| Associated Portland... .£1 70/3 3-48 2, 
British Plaster ~ we .10/- 22/4'2 | 21/10!2| 5:71 24 
Richard Costain.....5/- | 18/- 17/6 4:57 | 23% 
Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- | 9/10!2) 10/- 7-50 2 
International Paints . Ae 11/6 11/3 7-11 I, 
London Brick........ - 86/3 4-06 13, 
Rugby Portland ..... sy 52/6 2:38 3'4 
Taylor Woodrow... .5/=- | 21/9 21/6 4-65 iy 
Wail Paper Defd...... £1 |122/- = |120/- 4:17 3%, 
CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson...5/- | 23/10'2) 22/41. | 4:47 | 2h 
Borax Defd. .......- 5/- | 16/10!2} 16/9 3:48. [om 
Fisons......+ 38/3 37/- 5-95 13, 
CU rcs oe 68/- | 4:04 | 2 
Monsanto. 0/3 | 17/9 | 4:23 | 2h 
DRAPERY & STORES 
| Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 27/6 27/9 2:16 | 2% 
Montague Burton...10/- | 76/- 79/3 3-47 2 
Debenhams........ 10/- | 54/- 53/41, | 3-60 I, 
GS. A ccetepsens 5/— | 48/4'2 | 48/41, 3-88 | 2 
House of Fraser ..... 5/- | 52/9 2/3 4-31 Ily 
Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- | 15/3 14/10! | 3-32 | 2! 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- | 97/4!2 /3 2-39 | th 
United Drapery ..... 5/- | 43/3 44/6 3-37 134 
Woolworth.......++ 5/- | 50/9 | 50/7!p | 3°54 | th 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
PE ov ves unbiewtn's 35/6 36/9 8-16 | | 
Brit. Electronic Inds. 5/- 9/10'2| 10/9 a ws 
CEG.Gicescacksss sas 57/9 57/7!, | 4-69 | 2 
Crompton Parkinson. sy 12/1'2 | 127g | 5-15 | 2 
Decca Record...... /- | 64/- 63/6 3-67 2 
a ere 0/- | 38/- 37/3 4:70 | 24 
Elliott-Automation...5/- | 35/3 35/3 1-84 2 
English Electric ...... £1 | 30/-* | 30/3* 6-61 | th 
General Electric...... £1 | 29/3 30/6 6°56 2 
C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 53/6 51/3 4-88 4 
A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 42/6 40/6 4:81 ri 
Thorn Electrical..... 5/- | 51/- 52/- 2:40 | 42 
ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox....£1 | 26/4'2 | 27/11, | 6-64 | ! 
John Brown ..... £1 | 36/3 | 34/9 6-33 | 2h 
Cammell Laird 5/-| 6/- 6/- | 10-00 | ! 
Internat. Combust. ..5/- | 26/- | 25/10!,| 5-80 | th 
Rich’ds’ns. Westg’ th. 1 4/6 4/6 a 
Swan Hunter ........ 29/6 6:90 | 24 
John Thompson .... 1-82 | + 
Coventry Gauge. . <a0 Oe 4:35 | 2s 
Alfred Herbert 67/- 4-14 | Ba 
Allied lronfounders...£1 | 63/6 | 61/- 6-56 | th 
WW cides sessed £1 | 87/ / 3-51 | 2h 
BBB sas iees 5-33 | 2% 
George Cohen. 5-78 ah 
Davy-Ashmore . 3:96 | 2h 
Guest Keen... 3-56 | 3h 
Head Wrightso 3°37 | 2h 
Metal Box........... él / 2-89 | 24 
Ransome & Marles...5/- | 15/6 15/6 4°52 >, 
Renold Chains ....... £1 | 45/- | 44/3 452 | 4 
Simon Engineering ..5/- | 36/3 | 37/- 3-72 | 2 
Tube Investments.....£1 | 64/4'2 | 62/11. | 4-51 | 2 
SEO £1 | 33/3° | 33/-° | 6-06 | Pa 
Ward (Thos. W.)..... £1 | 73/- | 72/6 4:14 | 3 
Woodall-Duckham...5/= | 20/3 | 20/3 5: 19" - 
l| Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. 


(1) To latest date. 























i3/2 
74/- 
15/6 
19/3 
107/9 
35/6 
14/034 
55/- 
20/10! 
73fa. ds 
51/6 | 
71/6 | 
15! 
86/3 
32 
176/9 
60/6 : 
39! P 
146/— | K 
272/6 jt! 
29 
e2/- |4 
129/3 | 
ai { 
86/3 é 
48/6+ | 4 
10/- 
88/9 15 
101/- 7 
18/6 1 
33/3 2 
41/3 3 
28/10!, | 2 
72/- 5 
33/3 Is 
46/3 3 
168/9 AN 
67/3 4 
108/9 a 
68/6 a 
25/3 is 
125/- 73 
54/3 37 
64/6 4! 
157/6 10] 
28/6 15 
75/3 55 
63/6 | 5 
11/7! 8 
6/I', 4 
30/9 20 
81/6 63 
159/4'2 |110 
$159 $10 
22/6 12, 
, 45/- 30, 
88/6 35, 
61/6 44, 
49/6 | 35, 
52/- 37, 
£15! LIC 
139/71, |108/ 
41/3 25/ 
14/7t, 9/ 
91/- 57/ 
66/3 52/ 
56/6 | 44/ 
54/3 37/ 
18/101, 17/' 
/9 50/1 
__——— 
1961 | 
july 26 
Aug. 2 
oo. > 
” 16 
» 23 
» 30 
i— 
1961 | 
Aug. 24 
» 25 
” 28 
ar) 
» 30 
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34/ | 17/6 16° | 16° c| Allied Sepel .10/~ | 18/ I7/T!y.| 5-67 | 2, | 62 43 fol & Pictu | 
- c c ied Suppliers . = - ‘ - — / a b | Assoc. British -5/- - 49, 
is/- | 779% | 40 @| 12! | Amoc, Briteh Faods..1/- | af | 1-7 | bee | a Lee [26/9 | 20a] 90 6 | mec Telerame uae ese [Steam |atvita | San | oe 
74/~ | S5f= 4 @a|. 8 b| Bowrl.....,....0.... £1 | 61/- | 60/- | 4:00 | 21, | 519 | 41/412 | 16 @} 14 b| Beecham Group.....5/-| 5!/- ta | 3-02 | 13, 
15/6 | 11/9 | 447126! 42!p0} Brooke Bond ‘B’....5/-| 12/- | 12/1, | 4-48 «| 54/3 | 37/9 3!3@| 6236 | British Match ........ él f= | 5-26 | 2 
19/3 | 12/10!,| 2!9a| 10 6 | International Tea ....5/—| 13/1'a | 13/1!g | 4-76 | 134 | 28/4% | 17/6 6236} 4 @| British Oxygen.,...-5/-| 18/42 | 18/3 | 2-92 | 2:5 
\07/9 /- \ 5S a} 105¢b/ J. Lyons ‘A’.........- t| 71/3 | 69/-- | 4-59 | 14 | 13/-° | 8/7 | 3a! 7 b| British Ropes ....... 2/6 5-74 | 2 
35/6 | 25/9 281 8 oi Mees te cous 10/-| 27/6 | 27/6 | 5-09 70/- | SI/- 7,a| 15 b| DelaRue......... io/-| 51/6 | 51/3 | 4:39 | 24 
14/03, | 10/9 2124 | 7!}b | Spillers........-.+5+ 5/-| 11/- | W/- | 4:55 | 2 | S0/- | 3179 6 a| 14 b| Gestetner ‘A’.-..... 5/~ | 35/- - | 2-86 | 3! 
s5/— | 43/1. | 9 bl 3 a| Tate & Lyle... 06002, fl | 44/7, | 44/10ly| 5-35 | 2 | 73/9 | 53/6 | 14-4¢| 6 a@| Glaxo............. i0/- | 58/- 6 | 256°" 33, 
20/10 | 15/10',/ 5 a} 9 b| Unigate.......-.... 5/-| 16/- | 16/> | 4:38 °| 13, | 57/6 | 47/6 | 12 b| 3 a@| Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 48/9 | 48/9 | 6-15 | 230 
73/~ | 2/- | #213¢ | t1 1239 | Brit. Amer. Tobac. -10/- | 67/9* | 64/9* | 5-46 | 234 | 55/6 | 35/6 | 40 5 a Weioigos 5/-| 38/- -|39/- | 5-77 | Qu 
51/6 | 40/= 15 b | Gallaher ........-. 10/- | 41/1!2 | 40/9 | 4-91 /- | 20/3 | 12%61 5 a| Iford.............. 5/-| 20/3 |21/- | 4-47 | 2° 
71/6 | 65/3 4 b| 8tz | Imperial Tobeceo.....£1 | 69/6 | 69/6 | 6-47 | 1% 107/3 | 3/3 zh At | hETen cece c eee. él a8 war 2-41 | 2% 
t c '2¢ | National Canning £1 4-44 24 
INSURANCE f * ee 
IStg | 115g | 55 b | 450 @| Britannic.......2... 5/= | 13t,* | 43* 3-30 30/3 34/7, iS B| ‘3 a| Rede Remales se 26/1", 35/7 390} 37 
26/3 | 61/3 ae ist hae ae Commercial Union . of 65/6 | 67/3 | 3-38 | 37/6 | 18/9. | Taa| 1S b | Rank Organisation. 5/-|25/-~ | 28/- | 450. | 23, 
‘We “ie ui Z . t 1 weppes . -« 4 .49° 
176/913 20 a| 40 b\| General Accident....5/-|l43/- |1a7/>__| 2-03 3/2 a6 1 Sel we pa = 2/3 310%, 3 2 
60/6 | 42/71, | 35 a| 40 b| Guardian........... 5/-| 53/- “| 53/6° | 2-49* 29/3 me 8'2¢| I1'2b | Thomas Tilling ...... 4/-| BP /9 | 2:37 | 2 
39! 234 80 aj| iO b| Legal & General..... 5/-'|.30 31 1-53 f- 55/- 12 ¢ 4 a| Turner & Newaill.....: él 19 /? 3-82 | 2, 
146/— |100/— 8',4 11'3b | Northern & Empl.....£1 |133/- 131/- 3-05 166/6 (|130/- 9 15-5b ON REELED 144 141 3-46 31 
272/6 |156/3. | #70 b| $20 a| Pearl .........+.... ..5/= (216/3 (216/3. | 3-40 11153. | 836 | @ a| 13 | Unilever NV i2f. Ia | 2-81 | 314 
422, is t183'a ¢ [1208's ¢ Prudential DW oeceia 4/- by ey 2:96 22/6 | I6/- | 10 6] So | United th si52 08 5/- wie 1/6 | 4-29 | 2", 
- Al HE DB] ROA oes cc suevtcnwe - - = * - 1 Molasses op - + ‘ 
(29/3 |104/6 7l,a| 11146 | Royal Exchange ...... £1 |111/— |109/- | 3-44 poet eee | eeres © “a net . —_ | 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT : 
18/1015 | 13/9 12!4b| 72a} British Motor....... 5/- | 14/- 13/9 7-27 | 2 46/3 36/- 6'a| 13'2b } Brit. & Com’wealth. Of 38/— | 37/9 5:30 | 2 
86/3 | 66/Ilp | 20 ¢| 20 c| jaguar Cars ‘A’... 5/-| 78/- | 77/6 | 1:29 | 7a | 20/- | 13/9 Bc} & ©} Cunard 0s .~....+4 es 8-73) "4 
48/6- | 41/10',| 2!2a| 826 | Rolls-Royce.......... til 4sye | 45/3 | 4-86 | 316 | 24/9 | 20/6 | 17 c| 7 | France Fenwick ...... eb | 2 tae Oe TG 
\0/- |} 6/84 | 12 ¢| 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/-| 7/6 | 7/- | 686.| 51, | 20/6 | 37/6 | 10 ¢| 10 | Furness Withy ....... £1 | 37/6* | 37/9° | 5-30.) 2%, 
98/9 -1S2/lg | 15-8) Pye | ACMeccsc<rsessseve £1} 77/— | 75/7, | 4-23**| 21, | 13/- | 10/6 | Tag | 10 b | London & Overseas..5/- | 11/9 | /9 |} 7-45 | 
101/- | 79/= | 15 ¢| 20 c| Leyland Motors ...... £1 | 97/10'2| 91/6 | 4:37 | > | 48/6 | 34/1012) 3 a) 8 b| P&ODeld.......... £1 | 39/12 | 38/Iln | 5-77 | 1 
18/6 | 14/= 3124 | 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane ..i0/-| 16/8', | 16/2'4.| 7-72 | di, | 12/9. | 12/- 21,¢ |  2!2 ©} Reardon Smich.....10/— | 13/7! | 13/7ln | 1-83 |... 
33/3 | 28/112 | 10 a| 5 b| Hawker Siddeley.....£1 | 30/3 | 30/1!, | 7-04" 41, | 25/- | 13/9 8c} 5 €| Royal Mail-.......-.- 14/4'q | 4/12 | 7-08 |... 
41/3 \ 31/9 | t4 @| $5!2b| Dowty Group......10/~ | 32/7!2*| 32/745*} 4-75 | 21 
il oe nos : ‘ake een tay Bi, oo 2 STEEL 
- — a | Joseph Lucas......... 1 - |5 , 3 | 74/10'2| 54/6 GO con ccceta cen 55/7'2 | 5. 
3/3 Te Lo el at's | Premed ee sy. | oy | doa | 7-43 tg 14a/Tie?| 26/10! ce k ee “aecsung pa Saag ak fl 2/72 30/712 a3 | 22 
46/3 | 30/- 1S c| 12ty¢| Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 30/9* | 30/6" | 4-10 | 3° | 49/iol,| 31/9 712b| 3!2a | Lancashire Steel... ... él 32/9 | 6-72 | 34 
42/- | 28/- 8 bi 4 a| So rham....... £1 | 29/7'g 30/42 7:90 | 2 
MINES 47/84 | 34/7! ' : 1 ; 
168/9 |110/- |. 40 a| 50 b| Anglo-American....10/- !130/- | 127/6 7-06 | I, syyats re Rs 2b ; > ~ Suse e 43/41 PALS s oe 
67/3 43/- 18346 6'4a | Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 50/3 | 50/6 9-90 2 68/7! | 43/1!2 9 b 6 a| John Summers ....... a/i0, 44/\'2 | 6-80 oo 
‘ale | are = a ae S| nine Cormertica: ane we | Save os 2 55/7! | 38 - 12 b| 4-8a | United Steel......... él 3/— 5-72** 3° 
| 40/- a nion Corporation : 3 63/6 | 46/- tga | Whitehead .......... - 47/6 . 
25/3 | 15/3 |°40 a| 40 b| Daggafontein ....... sy-| 19/6 | tea. |2i-e2 | i fo | wee ee) ee tt | fe : salle 
a |B, |'S | 8 8 Mrwmenenaie:-ise |e (8A? jie | 4 ree = | 
/ a S | Hartebeestfontein . .10/- 4 ‘ i! | 
64/6 | 41/104,| 60 b| 30 a| President Brand.....5/- | S5/— | S3/I, 110-38 | [2 si,| aan | eel ee pe oe ft | Ban?| eae | eae | fe 
57/6 101/3 | 110 b| 90 a| Western Holdings ...5/- |118/9 {1127/6 | 8-51 | 114 1 3o/4ty7| 52/10%| I7nb| ote | Lancmhine Couon 7; | sea? 2 | 2 4-2 
28/6 | 15/9 v | 83a | Winkelhaak........ io/- | 18/6 | 20/- no 1 tg 1 eee tae 26 id «ita lee | ee 
75/3 | 55/- | W3'3a| 3623b | Chartered......... is/-| 6of- | 59/-. | iam. | 27 |S |e) gel ate | meeeien Mame: M8) ee | a oe 
63/6 | 51/3 60 b| 20 a/| Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/-| 57/- | 54/6 | 14-68h) 2 |74r@ | gr7-* | 1376! & a | Wee Ridi a “ei 67/-" Ph 2) 948 | 1, 
\/7!, | 8/3 | 1212b| 4Utiga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/—| 9/- | B/10!2| 9-68h| 214 | 37/3 | 27/9 Ti. 5k: seca | Waianae: ma ioe | ta}: 
6/1'2 | 4/10! | 10!5;¢a | 416 b | Roan Antelope...... S/-| 5/3 | 5/3 | 14-38h| 134 | 50/71, | 1574! o*.t 2st he, a t/a ii of? 
30/9 | 20/6 "| 2212b| 15 a| Tanganyika Cons....i0/=|21/- | 20/6 | 18-29 | It | fe/g2 | 11797 | tay8| Soll Cove Pree ce 2} et | ec eteat ble 
81/6 | 63/- 6!4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zing....£1 | 68/6 | 68/- | 5-@B | 3% | 16/2% ab 20 oman’ a t | ek te et a 
159/41, |110/- | 100 (| 150 b| De Beers Defd, Reg. .5/- |133/9 |132/6 | 9-43 | 434 | 22/l0!2| 38/6 se | | Coots, Patons &'B....-£1 4/10) 44/1"2 | 5-66" 2 
$159” $104 | $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ..-nip-v. $152 |$i4al 1-20. | | * | 13/72 | 9/10'2| 3 @| 10 b | juce Industries. ..... ee ee ee QS, Be 
7s [ele | eee ae tee idl 5 PaarA, 679" ii, 35/3 | 2B/I'2 | Tige} 10 ¢€ | Tootal.........----s £1 | 28/4!2 | 28/12 | 7-11 ' 
45/- | 30/- | 20 ¢| 27c| Rio Tinto.......... i0/- | 34/41. | 33/9 | 8-15 | ing 
‘ 98/6 | 35/6 | Gike| 3 4| Tewh.s 5/- | 75/6 | 75/6 | 4-64" eet 
os toe bet eae | io.| ae | Bal Bb eee Se a eae 
/6 | 44/9 31 8!3 b | British Petrol .£1 | 45/9 | 45/6 37 2| 2a 2b | B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... be : i 
a6 | 3/2 Bes! fab | Burman OW” 2 cet | 3579 | dee Best Tif [20/— "| 12/7. | 10" e| 10°C | Cable & Wireless °--5/— i7/e* 16/9 | 2-99 | 32 
52/- | 37/- | 6'4a| 13346 | Castrol............ 10/— | 38/9 | 38/- | 5-26 | 21. | $3/2 | 47/- | 20 ¢| 23lzq | City Centre Props. ..5/- | 50/6 | 50/6 | 2-5i** 3, 
E15'ig | £105, | 10-23a | 13-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | 115g | £Nl'yg| 4-04 | 23, [95/6 | 64/3 3!2@ | _7!2b | City Lond. Real Prop..£1 | 72/6 | 71/3 | 3-09 | | 
139/715 1108/9 Woe | ¢12!2b | Shell Transport ...... £t 120/— | 119/- 5:72 3 j100/7!, | 72/6 7-04a | 9-04b | Hudson’s Bay ........ £1 | 86/3i| | 88/9I 3-62 } 13% 
41/3 | 25/9 the — eri bb vie wore | 25/9 we OT Se 39/6 36/3 oe) ie Lond. Grey. Freehid. 10/= a ae oar 
6c 2¢ ‘a E 7 t 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
14/7, | 910] @ b | 5 aj Daily Mirror........ 5/- | 12/4!2 | 12/- | 6-25** 1, TEA & RUBBER 
91/-° | 57/6 4 a| 8 b|W.H.Smith &Son‘A’.£1 | 61/- | 61/- | 3-93 | 2° | 46/6 | 40/6 2!,a'| #25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 45/- | 45/9 ‘| 19-63 | 1 
66/3 | 52/- 5 a 83,b | Bowater Paper....... £1 | 55/6 54/9 5-02 If, | 33/6 28/9 8 $3 a | Jokai (Assam) ord 30/3 31/6 12-44 2 
56/6 | 44/- 9 a| 7 b} Albert E. Reed....... El | 49/6 aa/- | 653 | it di | 8/6 i .. | Nuwara Eliya........€1| 8/9 | 8/9 sa il, 
54/3 | 37/6 44 8!2b | Spicers........s005.. 44/- 44/3 5-65 134 |} 6/10!,| 5/2%, 12!2a | 29'¢ b | Highlands & Lowlands ft 5/9 5/934 | 14-34 I! 
18/10! ER sds ..» | Thomson Org’n. stray | 18/3 18/- 6°67** 2 7/4'. | 5/6 10 a} 35 b/| London Asiatic...... af 6/03, | 6/034 | 14-85 | 2 
68/9 50/6 4 a! 10. b} Wiggins Teape....... £l | 55/6 55/3 5-07 | 2 93/- pean 12',a | 37!2b | United Sua Betong .. 84/= 84/~ if -90 I, 
ee a OE ee Dok earnest seal es 
| The Economist Indicator _(1953= 100) “ ” 
| 1961 i Indicator | Yield % | 1961 
| july 26 376-1 4-91 | 
Aug, 2 371-4 4-38 High Low 
" 5 | 427-2 359-4 | 
| Be | gt | ote | ae’ | 
| oo 366-4 5-03 
a Financial Times Indices 
1961 | Index + Ord. | Fixed ae, Bargains 
Yield | Int. ¢ Yield Marked 
| Aug. 24 | 308-7 | SI) | 61-39 | 6-54 | 6,887 
| «<a | 306-6 5-15 | 81-27 6:54 9,017 
28 | 307-2 5-14 | 8-35 6-51 10,297 
29 | 308-4 5-12 | 81-6! 6-43 9,182 
| 30 | 309-6 5-09 | 81-70 | 6-41 9,328 
High, se 7 (May 15). om, 301-4 (jul I). 
____F fuly 1, 1935—100.  $ 1928-100. te 
tk y * . os se Se ere 
‘elds based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells mn B., 11%. Calico Printers, 20%. See Bank 15%. City’& Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, & B., 12! 
Daily Mirror, 15%. *Glaxo, 15%. Guardian; 26339 %. Guinness, 22 Hawker Siddeley, 10-69 Ind a terms. I 
Thomson Organisation, 24%  Tronch, 70% United Steel, abe Woodall-Duckham, hye Seapey t RG on rane ee i 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 26, 1961, there was an “above-line”’ 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £37,892,000 compared 
with a deficit of £64,956,000 in the previous week and a deficit 
of £9,478,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a net surplus “below-line” of £54,029,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £362,530,00C0 compared with 
£436,081,000 in 1960-61. 












April I, April I, 
1960, 196 





























£'000 Estimate to to Aug. 
1961-62 | Aug. 27, | Aug. 26, 26, 
1360 1961 1961 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
income Tax. ... |2,728,500] 550,231| 634,305] 27,239 
SOAK cise anes 210,000 31,500; 37,800 600 
Death Duties ..| 240,000] 91,100) 110,800] 2,700 
ee ee 94,000} 36,100 500} 2,500 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 325,500] 110,400) 136,500 ; 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 4 50 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000] 819,381| 963,905} 40,939 
Customs....... 1,550,000} 593,900) 643,755 
Sxcieh. ss. <s62s 960,000} 413,690) 413,760} 19,425 
Total Customs | 
and Excise... | 2,510,000] 1,007,590 | 1,057,515} 47,918; 39,760 
Motor Duties..| 155,000 25,235 27,218 
PO (Net Recpts) | sip nis et wee nes 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 one 11,200 cada 
Sundry Loans ’ | 
Miscellaneous | 205000]  46'099 } any 3.528|f <7 
Tote. 255 <5 6,508,000 | 1,919,983 | 2,76,755 92,861 | 85,240 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 290,624) 322,966 
Payments to N. 
ireland Exch. 92,000 33,621 34,655] 3,553| 3,707 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 15,000, 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 3,822 3,955 8 8 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 1,863,968 | 1,987,920} 98,378 |119,177 
TOO 6455 5,961,902 | 2,192,035 | 2,349,496 }101,939 | 122,692 
Sinking Funds..| 40,000] 11,874 | Wee] 400 240 
“ Above-line” Surplus _ _ = ~ 
or Deficit ........... 283,926| 184,375] 9,478) 37,892 
** Below-line '’ Net Expen- Cr. i. 
TE 5 ouscs ons 025008 152,155; 178,155} 40,214) 54,029 
- _ + + 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 436,081} 362,530) 30,736; 16,137 
Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates 93,894 59,215 547 842 
Savings Certificates..... 32,300! —8,7 1,500 100 
Defence Bonds ........ 46,477 21,949] 1,881; -—606 
Premium Savings Bonds. 22,390 700 
baie wales > make bw 195,061 6,428| 1,036 





* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £7 million in 1960-6]. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 
¥ . Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advises Seat 
Floating 
Tender Tap a Debt 
Aug. 27 | 3,490-0 1,955-0 5,634-0 
1961 
May 20/ 3,180-0 1,839-1 5,335°5 
» 27] 3,210-0 1,843-3 5,303-0 
june 3 | 3,240-0 1,825-°3 5,323-8 
» 10] 3,270-0 1,827-6 5,339-8 
» 17 | 3,280-0 1,823-6 5,367°5 
» 24] 3,290-0 1,909-6 5,365-8 
_ 
on ae 3,290-0 5,483-0 
—_— 
july 8 | 3,280-0 | 1853-1 5,399-0 
» 5 | 3,270-0 1,866-0 5,405-0 
» 22] 3,260°0 1,894-4 5,368-7 
» 29] 3,250-0 1,920-3 5,393 -9 
Aug. 5] 3,280-0 1,882-6 5,369 -9 
» 21 3,290-0 1,712-9 5,209 -4 
» 19] 3,290-0 1,732-5 5,340-7 
» 26 3,280-0 1,840-0 5,324-1 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


a syndicate of discount houses sub- 
mitted an unchanged bid of £98 6s. 6d. 
at last Friday’s Treasury bill tender, The 
level of outside bids fell fractionally and 
the average rate of discount rose by 1.71d. 
to £6 14s. 0.12d. per cent. Total applica- 
tions rose by £30 million to £410 million, 
and only £250 million of the £260 million 
bills on offer were allotted ; as a result the 
market received only 39 per cent of its 
application against 61 per. cent at the 
previous week’s tender. 

Credit was very easy on the three days 
to the week-end and the authorities sold 
bills to mop up surplus funds. On Tues- 
day, however, under pressure from the 
weekly tax transfer, credit was extremely 
tight and the authorities helped the market 
by purchasing a very large number of bills. 
On Wednesday credit was still short and 
the authorities forced ene or two houses to . 
borrow a small amoun: from the Bank of 
England. This is the third week running 
that the market has been in the Bank for 
small amounts—a sign that the authorities 
are satisfied with bill rate at its present level. 

In New York the three month bill rate 
fell sharply this week from 2.503 per cent 
to 2.310 per cent. 

MONEY RATES 











LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates i y% 
$3) WEITIS1). sore) 7 F sank bills t 
days eeeeeses 679-6'5 16 
Deposit rates 3 months......  67g-6!5i¢ 
{7 days notice) : 4months......  67g-6!5i¢ 
DONS 5 isd cdeaves 5 6 months...... 673-7 
Discount houses... 5-5!4 | Fine trade bills : 

Local Authorities.. 73g 3 months...... 7!'2-8!9 
Money : 4 months...... 7!4-8!5 
Day-to-Day ..... 53g-6!2 | 6 months...... 83 

NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: Aug. 21....... 2-503 
(from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 op ns irae 2-310 


THE ECONOMIST. SEPTEMBER 2, 1961 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 




























(£' million) Aug, 3h, Ame 2.) ae 2. 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... 2,234°4 |2,341-8 |2,328-0 
Notes in banking dept. .... 16-0 58°6 22:4 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247°5 |2,398-7 {|2,348-8 
Other securities .......... 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0:4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-8 0-5 0:5 
Banking Department : 
posits : , : 
Public accounts........... 10-8 14-3 10-8 
Special deposits . 150°5 206-1 215-4 
Bankers ...... 2 249-4 232-3 
Others....... ws 67-6. 67:9 | 73-2 
TOR a kahctacaescobensss 480-0 537-7 531-6 
Securities : 

Government ......s.++e0: 431°6 387-0 424°5 
Discounts and advances.... 30-9 91-7 82-3 

OO ced oreutpaigseeusss 19-3 i8-l 20:2 
TOM. 5<). cs keesanes teers 481-8 ‘ 


Banking department reserve . 


“* Proportion ” 


eee eee eeeneseee 


£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


* Government debt is 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,350 million on 
August 30th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 










Amount (£ million) 


Date of | 
" Average | Allotted 
Tender Offered Aptos Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 








Nn nwo 
Nv 2 
So Sa 
o of 





88 
June. 2 270°0 419-9 | 88 9°61 6! 
eS 270-Ot 463:3 | 89 4:14 | 39 
ae 260-0 391-2 | 90 0-42 | 55 
> 2 260-O+ 389-1 90 8:47 | 50 
» 30 250-0 400'8 |, 90 8-94 | 4% 
july 7 240-0 405:2 | 90 8-80 | 42 
» 4 240-0 378-2 | 91 4:47 | 47 
> ae 240-0 333-3 | 92 5-62 | 66 
» 28 250-0 426-6 | 133 9-22 | 28 
Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 | 134 3-33 | 44 
hg 250-0 394-7 | 134 8-51 4l 
ae | 250-0 379-6 | 134 1-83 | 61 
 - 260-0+ 409-9 | 134 0-12 | 39 





* On August 25th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 6s. 6d. secured 
39 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
a — was for £250 million 91 day bills. $ Allotment cut by 

million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











Effective Limits 





















Market Rates: Spot 

















August 30 August 24 August 26 August 28 | 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-80! 4-3 280316516 2:80! 4-33 2:803,—!5 2-807 16—916 2-80!2-53 
Canadian $... ce 2-887¢-@9 2-89-89! 2-89-89', | 28926516 | 2-89%6-5ig | 2-B9—ntg 
French Fr..... | 13°622-14-027 13-78! g—3, 13-7675-TT 5 13-77-77!4 13-78!4-! 13-79!5-3,4 13 -795g-7g 
Swiss Fr...... 11-94-12-547, 12-0934-10 12-09-09!4 12:093g—5, 12-0934-10 12: 10!g~3g 12-1 
Belgian Fr.... { 137:96- 139-55- 139-62!2— 139-65- 139-70- 139-65- 139-57!'- 
142-05 60 67! 75 70 
Dutch Gid.... 9-983,-10-28!2 | 10-097—-I0!, 10-095,-7, 10-095,~7, 10- 1075-11! 10-1 Ma=to 10-11 '4-ly 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-037-11-365 11+ 1912-34 11+ 1953-78 11+ 195-7, 11 +207g-21'g | $1-207—-2ilg 11-21-21, 
Portug. Esc. .. <i 80-20-30 | 80-20-30 -20-30 | 80:20-30° | 90-20-30° | 90-20-30 
Italian Lire... 1725-1775 17391 4-34 173834-39!4 1739-391 173934-40!4 1740!4—44 1740',-Al 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-48! g-3 Nia 14-485,— 14-50-50!4 14-503,-51 14-513g-5g 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19+ 3434-35 19-3434-3 19-3434-38 19-35!g—3g 19+343g-5, 19 -345g~7g 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20 -003g-5, 20 -003,—53 20-00!3-3,4 20:005,~7, 20-01-O1'4 20-01-O1'4 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United States $.........000- ie 5% 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm 151 ¢6—!3;6c. pm | '5,¢—!3; 6c. pm [ '5y6—'3; 6c. pm | Iye—!5; 6c. pm 
Canadian $ ....... 1-7gc. pm Hig—'Si6c..pm 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm 5ig—!3i 6c. pm 1-7gc. pm 
French Fr. ...... 4!2-3!oc. pm 14-3loc. pm | 4!2-3loc. pm | 4!2-3!oc. pm I15-3!oc, pm | 412—-3!oc. pm 
Swise- Fr. ....c00. 5'4—434c. pm | 5'4—434c. pm | 5'4-434c. pm | 5!4-434c. pm 51 4-4Byc. pm | 5!4-434c. pm 
Belgian Fr....... 33-23c. pm 32-22c. pm 32-22c. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 40-30c. pm 
Dutch Gid. ..... 5'4—434c. pm | 5'4-434c. pm | 5!4—434c. pm 5-4loc. pm 47-43gc. pm 5!5-5c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. .........006. 4!'2-4pf. pm 4!4-4pf. pm =| 434-4! 4pf. pm | 4!2—4pf. pm 4-3!opf. pm 4!'2—4pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Rinle Otte Bo... ov ca oaks 234-25gc. pm | 234-25ec. pm | 234-25gc. pm | 234-25gc. pm = [2!! 16-2916 ¢. pm) 2!3)¢-2!! 6c. PM 
CARBO S 656 ccs eves vtscuees 234-25gc. pm = |2!3)¢—2! ! 6c. prm/2!3)¢—2! 6c. pm/2!3)6—2! ligc.pmi2!!)¢—2%1¢¢. pm| 234-258c. pm 
DIETS thon bip's-bus 0 a5 6 oS Ge 15'4-1434c. pm | 15!4-1434c. pm | 15!4-1434c. pm | 15'4-1434c. pm | 15!4-1434c. pm | 153g—147gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. 2.2.08 .cceee 1414-1334 pf. pmil4!4— 1334 pf. pm} 14!4—1334 pf. pm|14'4— 1334 pf. pm| 13!2=13 pf. pm | 1334-13! 4pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/11 251/0!4 | ie | 250/11'4 250/11 | 250/10!'2 

6 see Ma Reh eae 35-17 | 35-17! ies 35-18! | 35-18! 35-18!2 


THE Et 


—_ 


——eecinenen 
o> eon 
oS) nearer neon 


Imports : 
Total... 
Food, dri 
Basic mat 
Fuels ..., 
Manufactt 


Re-exports 


Balance of 


Imports : 
Totel 32-3 
Food, drir 
Basic mate 
Fuels a0: 
Manufactu 


Exports : 
Total: #2: 
Manufactur 


| 
Imports fro: 
US 


Latin Amer 
West’n. Eur 
Soviet Easte 
Other Non 


Sterling are 


Exports of t 
USA 
Canada.... 
Latin Amer 
West’n. Eurc 


Soviet Easte 
Other Non: 


Sterling are: 


TRADE 
CcCOw 
Imports ; 
Wheat...... 
Meat 


Raw cotton ( 
aw wool, s 
Rubber, natu 


Softwood ... 
Woodpulp .. 
Crude petrol 


Exports of U 
al, includir 
oven piece. 


Passenger car 
Ommercial \ 
Agricultural t 


Machinery—el 
” Oo 
Chemicals, ele 
(') Trade 
(*) Average fe 
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= The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
BRITISH 
U K. External Trad e Prices and Wages........ - july 29th External Trade ..... seseee This week 
Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Output.... Aug. [9th Industrial Profits.......+.. July #5th 
— Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 
. 30, 
16 | — Western. Europe......... Aug. 12th United States............. Aug: 26th 
8-0 
33 Monthly averages 
0-7 
0-4 
0:5 
fs 
Sl wri 
. mports : 
31°6 TOM SHes we acae ee tee ce Rae Ces ee aeRes £ million 312:3 331-9 379-9 389-8 384-2 381-5 398-9 355-2 394-4 371-3 350-2 
Food, drink and tobacco........++++ 5 124-2 126-5 128-8 125-0 121-1 124-4 131-7. 120-9 132-0 122-9 114-5 
24° eons WURGNTINNE oe ess eaank mi cas! as = = > a = as a oe 2 
: UGH Ae cen sav Osqedvebes screcuevene v6 36- : 40- . $ , i x . a A 
a MaguimBtuees., ois es ame sdencccets coke ta 76-1 87-6 120-7 136-2 127-8. 126-3 130-5 110-8 126-3 124-1 116-2 
23-1 Exports of U K produce: 
® Total citnes, vs ¢ oe eee bth Cae te ere ws 264-7 277-5 296-3 318-7 276-2 276-4 309-9 318-6 298-9 316-3 308-7 
Manufactures—Total.........seeeeeee i 222°5 234-5 250-1 272-4 236-6 235-0 265-7 275-0 257-1 270-2 263-8 
153,000. ” Metals............+00- » 36-0 37-8 39-3 42-9 37:2 37-3 39-4 41-6 41-9 39-9 40:8 
ion on a nhl products.. = 115-6 as 131-0 se : = oe yo i. a 2 
” SHENG: 5 9 c.oK see NS ce pa 21:2 . 21-8 ’ ? ‘ é ; ‘ : 
Re-exports........ Favedan tev cubs vanes = 11-8 10-9 11-8 11-8 10-3 10-9 15-3 12-7 13-6 13-8 14-4 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) Re —35:8 | —43-5 | -71-8 | —59-3 | —97-7 | —94:2 | —73-7 | —23-9 | —81-9 | —41-2 | —27-} 
VOLUME’) 
mports : 
oO ee eee 114 122 138 1404}... 139 Bae ae 1384 130 
Rate* we drink a tobacco ne ie is a iss ae ore sa ons 
asic MCGINNIS fo 55 eS ew oot ies 4 I I eee oe oes on 
»¥, Fuels eee ee ee ee ” 124 143 157 1544 ose eee 1792 eee 1624 eee eee 
48 Manufacterebcists.c.wetcn Ceseeca eb cas ” 132 150 201 2154 eee ood 2103 ese 2024 eee oes 
Exports : 
50 TOtal- <cfechdateedeselcossvcalperden a Hit 116 122 1244 pe 113 1283 ose 1274 os 126 
61 Manutietntetesirs ica ageclenc coowuain be 113 117 124 1284 dine ur 1313 are - $314 ‘a ie 
39 
BY AREA 
55 
50 Imports from : 
46 US Avi et Bibs cs SIRs ee cea £ million 29:2 30-9 47-3 48-2 48-5 48-6 43-0 39-0 39-4 32-7 28-3 
Cana aie hue eee ohy ii tuarceal ss 25:7 26:0 31-3 34-1 35-1 34-2 28:7 23°5 33-1 30-3 29-4 
42 Latin AipGiier, oy vs tastes Cs meen i 24-6 26°8 26:0 29-5 28-0 28:7 30-2 25-5 27-5 26-2 24:2 
a West’n. Europe—Common Market .... a 44:4 46-6 55-2 58-2 60-0 53-9 60:5 53-9 59-1 60-1 57-2 
28 - es Free Trade Association nate 30-4 32-6 38-7 41-6 40-9 39-4 40-2 35-1 40-9 42-8 38-9 
Soviet Eastern Europe..........-e00: si 8-5 9-7 11-6 8-3 11-3 11-4 11-9 10-2 10-9 1-7 13-5 
“ Other Non-Sterling.......cccceeeees 2 36°7 39-1 43°5 43-4 40:3 38-7 49°5 41-8 47-0 40-2 37-6 
¢ Sterling POR <ccsaes calshgabss vanenen is 112-8 120-2 126°3 126-5 120-2 126-6 135-0 126-3 136-7 127-3 121-4 
Exports of UK produce to: : 
d. secured US Au iets eubes . Meee S 22:9 30-3 27-4 36:4 a 4 7s as oe ae ; 2s 
Ay Canada. cssrde $0 < oideloaics Bae Counts Bee 0 i) oF 17- 17-9 24-0 : : ; Jt ; % : 
ent cut by Latin Ainaries Shiv ened eehuetenesksaw “ 126 12.9 14-3 12-9 13-4 11-4 13-2 13-2 12-2 14-3 14-7 
West’n. Europe—Common Market .... S 34-9 38-8 43-3 47-5 39-8 44-0 54-4 49-2 52-8 52-3 53:2 
ne 9 o Free Trade Association ‘ 26-6 28-8 31-9 33-5 28-7 28:7 33-7 33-3 34-9 44:2 36:1 
Soviet Eastern Europe..............- a 3-8 5-1 6°4 6-9 7:4 6:7 8-3 7:8 9-4 9-7 8-7 
——ye Other Non-Sterling.....5...seeeeeee ~ 32-4 32-8 36-4 42:7 35-4 35-5 42:9 37-7 36-5 40:3 40:8 
Sterling: aFGhvcsuutlavceteciinsvers’ - 116-1 111-8 119-0 115-1 114-9 1-9 121-2 126-4 109-4 114-1 113-8 
igust 30 TRADE In “S8LaCTEO 
— ITIE 
Imports 
4 Wheat. ss scneasweiitrentasstigugtens 1000 cons | 376-4 | 356-3 | 342-3 | 304-8 | 30p-g | 419-5 | 379-3 | 348-9 | 421-3 | 302-8 | 323-0 
|+ 7959-78 Cat so vv sped eee ee tens Gal ere wees oi 69:4 67- . ’ . : ; c , , . 
Bo Sugar, unrefined....ccccceccevcceces a 219-3 201-8 184-1 236: 182-2 260-0 148-5 203-9 176-7 168-8 140-2 
-57!4- 

o Raw cotton (2) 21-5 22:5 22-6 20-4 18-7 26-3 24-9 24-6 16-8 16-3 9-8 
ligt Th Raw wool, sheep’s and. lambs’ @)..... | mn Ib, 5i-t | 5e-6 | 49-9 | 60-9 | 44-0 | 57-1 | 66:7 | 73-4 | 63-3 | 48-7 | 42-4 
0-0-0 Rubber, natural and synthetic (2)..... 000 tons 17-0 17-0 16-4 14-2 20-4 18-6 24-6 16:7 12-3 14-0 {1-5 ; 
740! 

4-5 139-56 Sehwood tc stedanceis cpcdrniceeias ’000 stds. 106-4 121-7 150-1 139-2 201-5 213-9 80-1 77-2 109-3 173-8 179-0 
Beem B Woodpulp i: -5id.-5caesescrds teens 000 tons | 175°4°| 185-4 | 226-0 | 247-4 | 242-3 | 182-2 | 224-6 | 208-6 | 259-1 | 226-5 | 161-4 
01-0" Crude petroleum...........secseeee mn. galls. 728 847 969 918 | 1,055 905 | 1,257 | 1,006 | 1,171 1,010 | 1,080 
-15,¢c.pm [Exports of UK produce: 
Te. pm Coal, including bunkers............. 000 tons 403 343 455 517 341 426 442 372 579 505 493 
eg” Pesan 00 So, Yar] 7,993 | esac | 900s | 7570 | 6374 | 7eI7 | 7,968 | 7016 | «ear | 7.00 | 9207 
4 : » ” a WOE «04% uc iriae A sq. yds. ; & , : ’ , , , ; , ’ 
0-30c. pm . 
15-5. pm > . 31,937 31,497 
1.-4pf. pm assenger cars and chassis ..........- number 40,323 | 47,414 | 47,493 | 70,273 | 46,241 44,817 | 26,359 | 31,784 | 29,827 . j 
 s Commercial vehicles and chassis...... + 9,303 | 10,619 | 12,127 | 13,360 | 11,910 | 12,092 | 16,447 | 13,596 | 12,773 | 16,437 | 14,877 
211 gem Agricultural tractors ....scececescees vt 8,709 9,474 11,964 11,730 12,635 11,081 13,513 11,241 10,705 12,218 13,318 
16-2!" 166 
4-21 e¢- Pon P Machinery—electrical...c.sseseeseees £'000 5,818 | 5,706 | 5,265 | 5,690 | 4970 | 4,914 | 5,678 | 5,698 | 5,707 | 5,924 | 5,729 
oh ae 1 ee ee : 42.773 | 47264 | 52926 | 56.774 | 48,098 | 50,608 | 64,355 | 62,442 | 60,966 | 62,665 | 62,323 
: Chemicals, elements and compounds . 2 5,027 5,862 6,438 7,502 6,448 5,996 6,678 6,769 6,253 5,970 5,972 
Se 
i (') Trade with the Channel Islands is included in all 1958 indices and in the total import and export indices only from 1959 onwards. (2) Retained imports. 


(3) Average for first quarter. (4) Average for second quarter. 
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oe ee APPOINTMENTS: tse 2eart FA ee 


Ate 


ACCOUNTANTS (Consultants) 


for Associated Industrial Consultants 
require accountants between the ages of 28 and 38 for 
work in the United Kingdom. Full professional qualifi- 
In addition, experience of at least 
five years in a managerial capacity is required. Selected 
candidates will be trained in the Company’s College of 
In addition to superannuation contribu- 
tions and expense reimbursements by the Company, 
appointments carry an initial salary of £1,750-£2,100 with 
opportunity for regular increases up to £3,000. Oppor- 
tunities exist for promotion to senior positions with 
considerable advancement in salary. 

(The Personnel Secretary: Reference 422/2). 


cations are essential. 


Management, 





(B) 
paves, 


AND 


EXECUTIVE SELECTION DIVISION 


is advising on the following appointment 


Brief written applications should be sent, in complete confidence 
to the Consultant concerned at: 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS LIMITED 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW7 


Associated Industrial Consultants 









Limited who 















ORGANISATION 


METHODS 


British Nylon Spinners Limited have two important vacancies in their O, & M. 


Organisation : 


(a) A DATA PROCESSING SPECIALIST is required as a Senior Planner 


in the Punched Card Section. 


Applicants must have previous experience of 


this type of work, with equipment at least as advanced as electronic calculators, 


preferably of 1.B.M. manufacture. 
computer for delivery mid 1962. 


(b) 


The Company has on order an 1|.B.M. 1401 


A SENIOR INVESTIGATOR is required in the O. & M. Section. 


Candidates, aged 26-40, must have at least two years’ experience of investi- 
gational work, preferably in industry, and previous punched card experience 


would be an advantage. 


These posts offer attractive starting salaries and excellent prospects in an expanding 
organisation, and married men will be given substantial assistance in rehousing their 


families. 
Please reply to: 


THE RECRUITMENT OFFICER, 


British Nylon Spinners Limited 
PONTYPOOL, MON., ; 
quoting reference 0/12. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH OFFICER required for two 


years to work with study group on an investi- 
gation into superannuation schemes in the 
public services and a comparison with those in 
industry,» Ability to marshal and classify 
detailed material essential; research experience 
desirable; knowledge of economics and public 
finance an advantage. Salary according to age 
and experience. ““ Approved employment ” 
terms might be possible for civil servants. 


GRADUATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT, age about 25, required to 


assist with the organisation of lectures, con- 
ferences and training courses and the develop- 
ment of membership. Degree in Government 
or Political Science preferred. 
£700-£900. 


Applications by September 15 to the Director, 
76a New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


Salary scale 





NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 


Assistant Statistician 


Applications are invited for the above pen- 
Sionable appointment at a commencing salary 
within Grade A.P.T. 7 (£770/£870 per annum). 


Candidates must hold a graduate or equiva- 


lent -qualification in mathematical statistics, 
preferably combined with economics. 
The successful candidate will be engaged 


under the direction of the Board’s Statistician 
in specialised investigations in the field of 
market survey, operational] research, sales fore- 
casting, etc., which call for the use of mathe- 
matical and statistical techniques. The work 
is interesting and offers scope for imagination 
and initiative in the application of these 
techniques to business problems. 


Detailed applications, giving the names of 
two referees, should reach the Assistant Secre- 


tary of the Board, Bridgewater House, 60 
— Street, Manchester, 1, within 14 
jays. 


Central Electricity 
Generating Board 


ASSISTANT 
MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


ired in the Economic 
Efficiency Sub-Branch of 
the Operations Department 
eee London, 


The: Sub-Branch, consisting 
of a team of engineers and 
statisticians, is concerned with 
the development and improve- 
ment of methods of monitoring 
the economic operation of the 
system and other aspects of 
performance which contribute 
to it. 


The successful applicant will 
be required to initiate and 
develop techniques necessary 
for the solution of problems 
of an engineering and economic 
character. 


A degree in Statistics or 
Mathematics with Statistics, 
together with appropriate 


experience, is required. 
@ Salary within the scale 


£1,520 — £1,890 per 
annum, 
Applications, stating age, 
qualifications, experience, 


present position and salary to 
the Appointments Officer, 24/ 
30 Holborn, London, E.C.1, by 


September 18th. Quote Ref. 
EC /392. 
EMPORARY Officer Grade II (British 


Subject) required by MINISTRY OF DE- 
FENCE for Research and investigation into 
Published Material relating to the organisation 
of Science and Scientific Resources in all coun- 
tries. Interest in Science but need not be 
Scientists. Capable of collating the results of 
their work, drawing the right conclusions, 
writing accurate and succinct reports. Ability 
to read and translate a Foreign Language, par- 
ticularly Russian, is desirable, and must have 
a zg and broad education. Salary range 
£458 (age 18)—£1,154, plus London Weighting. 
—Write giving age, qualifications and experi- 
ence to Manager (P.E.1077), Ministry of 
Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. Closing date, September 23, 1961. 


ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 


required 


in Legal Department of public Cor- 
poration set up by the Development of 
Inventions Act, 1948, to develop and 
exploit inventions in the public interest. 
Duties concerned with the assignment 
of rights in inventions; revenue-sharing 
agreements with ifventors; patent 
licences; and contracts with industry, 
and the legal work of subsidiary com- 
panies formed, for the development of 
inventions. Preferred age 35/40. Ex- 
perience in industry and/or in commer- 
cial practice essential, and of patents 
exploitation an advantage. Starting 
salary up to £2,000 according to age 
and experience. Please send full par- 
ticulars in confidence ta Director. of 
Administration, National Research 


Development Corporation, 1 Tilney 
Street, London, W.1. 

JGIRE RESEARCH STATION (D.S.LR.), 
Boreham Wood, Elstree, Herts., requires 


Scientific Officer or Senior Scientific Officer to 
work in the Operationa] Research and Intelli- 
gence Section in connection with studies of fire 
statistics, the economic value of fire protection 
Systems, and the effect of weather on the 
occurrence of fires in buildings. Wide interest 
in application of scientific techniques and an 
ability to use initiative more important than 
candidate’s basic subjects. Experience and/or 
an interest in statistical methods and opera- 
tional research techniques expected. Ability to 
advise on the statistical] aspects of the design 
of experiments advantageous. Qualifications : 
ist or 2nd Class Hons. degree in_ Maths., 
Statistics or a science subject. For S.S.O. at 


least 3 years t grad. experience. Interim 
salary ranges: S.O, £773-£1,267; S.S.O. £1,392- 
£1,714.—Forms from Director, above address, 


Closing date September 25, 1961. 


: uired 
B Institute for service at 





cer (Soci 
by the West African Building Re- 

Accra, Ghana, 
to conduct research on ‘the social as: Ss of the 
Institute’s research on h g with particular 
reference to the requirements of African occu- 
pants, Appointment wil] be on probation for 
ae to the permanent and pensionable 
Staff, 

Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence in scale £800 a year rising to £1,700 a 
year. Free pareauce provided for officer, wife 
and up to three children on first appointment 
and free leave passages to country of icile 
once in every three years. Quarters provided 
at moderate rental. i 

Candidates must be West African, possess a 


good honours degree in Sociology and if pos- . 


two years’ t-graduate 
experience. .Women candidates must be single. 

Apply to CROWN AGENTS, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1, for application form and 
further particulars, stating age, name, brief 
details of qualifications and experience and 
quoting reference M3B/53578/EN. 


sible have 





RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS 
LIMITED 


ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS 


We wish to recruit two O & M 
Officers to be based at ncer 
Works, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
our large new steel works and rolling 
mills now under construction. They 
will assist various manage- 
ment in the design) of an_ informa- 


tion system for the whole works 
using the latest digital computer 
techniques, 


The positions will appeaj] to men 
who want to contribute to the 
original work necessary for the design 
of systems throughout a large new 
undertaking and who would welcome 
the challenge that this produces, 


Candidates should be under 35 
and possess a university degree or a 
recognised accountancy or secretarial 
qualification. Previous O & M or 
Similar systems analysis experience 
is desirable but candidates whose 
lack of previous experience, is com- 
pensated by other abilities or personal 
qualities will be considered. 


details of 


Apply by sending full 
qualifica- 


education, age, experience, 
tions, &c., to 

Assistant Manager, 

Organisation & Methods Department, 

RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS 
IMITED 


Spencer Works, Newport, Mon, 


The Guest, Keen & Nettle- 
folds Group of Companies 


wishes to make the following 
appointment : — 


ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPANY 
SECRETARY 


A large Group Company in 
South Wales requires an Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, who is also 
a Director of the Company. His 


responsibilities will include 
work on the legal and adminis- 
trative side of the Secretarial 
Department. 

Candidates should have had 
legal or ‘accountancy training 
and preferably some commercial 
experience since qualifying. The 
preferred age bracket is 28-35 
years. 

Appropriately qualified men 
should write, in confidence, 
giving details of age, qualifica- 
tions and career to date to: 


The Group Personnel Officer, 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


—- 


For further appointments and other 
classified Se see page 


—— 


ATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 

in Westminster requires man aged 20 
as Economics Secretary, Not less than £1; bly 
p.a. Applicants must be graduates, prefera’ S 
with. a degree in economics.—Apply 
Box 1539. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 
IN KUALA LUMPUR 


LEE ECONOMICS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
are invited for 
Fellowship 
The Research Fellow 


the 
in 


above- 
Rice 


Applications 
mentioned Research 

Economics and Statistics. 
is expected to carry out a 
investigation of the Economics 
of rice consumption and _ production in 


comprehensive 
and Statistics 
the 
Federation of Malaya. Intending applicants 
should have a good Honours degree in Eco- 
nomics or equivalent qualifications. Experience 
Statistics, particularly rice, 
Subject to University 
part 


n handling 
would be 
entry requirements _ the 
research material may be used to obtain a 
higher degree in the University of Malaya. ; 
The Fellowship is tenable for a _ period of 
fifteen to twenty months and would cover the 


cereal 
an advantage. 


being met, of 


following: (i) An all-in monthly stipend of 
between M$1,300/- to M$1,800/- (the current 
rate of exchange of the Malayan dollar is 


ls. 4d); (ii) Return passage for the Fellow (if 
married, for wife and children below age of 
1D; (iv) Medical charges 
(v) 


(iii) accommodation ; 
in accordance with University regulations; 
Funds for travelling and field research. 
Further particulars and application forms are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth 
Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pal] Mall, 
london, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Malaya and London, 
on October 15, 1961. 


Airmail 
£10 6s 


fast Africa . 


NOTES : 
mail, 


Adolphe Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de Croze, 


Cairo, 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
H. E. Braumueller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22. 
Acta. GREECE: Librairie Kauffman, 
Oofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, 
Ublicity Bureau Ltd., 701-706 Marina House. 





Distribution Agency. 





“ Tokyo Central. 


car Standard, P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- 
Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: 
(Co, 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New. South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 
Rua. Mexico 70, 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, «Ontario 
CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, 
FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki. 





iy INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., 
Market, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. 
Ben. a4 Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma_ Street, era r 
nen Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL : Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
ALY: Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. 

JORDAN: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman. 
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investment Opportunities 
in Japan! 


¥ 
‘ 


In 1959 Japan attained the highest economic expansion of 


all the industrial countries of the world. Its gross national 
products that year increased by 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious year and has seen a yearly increase ever since. This 
upward trend has increasingly induced overseas invest- 
ments in Japanese securities. 


Daiwa Securities, as one of the four largest securities 
companies in Japan... capitalized at £8 million sterling 


COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMERS 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, invite 
applications from candidates with a 
high degree of logical ability to train 
as Computer Programmers. hey 


should be under 30 and should have a 
good educational standard. Preference 
will be given to Graduates and candi- 
dates with Further Education in other 
fields, e.g., in Accountancy. 
Successful candidates will undergo a 
training course before joining the staff 
working with the Leo II installation at 
Corby. This computer was installed in 
1958 and is being used on an increas- 


ing variety of business, technica] and 


production problems. Trained Pro- 
grammers’ will not necessarily be 
confined entirely to Computer Pro- 
gramming but may also work on 


Systems Analysis. 


_ Candidates are invited to write, with 
full details, to: 


Manager / Personnel, 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited. 


Corby, Northants. 


Airmail 
£7 15s 
£6 Os. 


| Air Freign 





Hongkong 
India ..... 
Indonesia 

Iran & frac 












AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 


s/1110,. Rio de Janeiro. 


FRANCE: W. H. Smith 






GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 
GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 
28 Rue du Stade, 
Amsterdam-C, 







Athens. HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
HONGKONG: The 1, & 
ole 
IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated 
IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 






Teheran. 


JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 


KENYA: East 





LEBANON : Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Fréres. 


less than a year (minimum four weeks). 
service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 


| 


and having 4,000 employees . . . is engaged in a wide range 
of business, acting as broker, dealer and underwriter of 
securities and distributor of 
“pioneering spirit” which has been the motivating power 
behind its 60 years of expansion is still very predominant 
today. 


investment trusts. The 


Make your money work for you in Japan's booming in- 
dustries by investing through expert and experienced 
hands. For investment trusts, etc., write 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Tel: 231-6611 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 


requires Vietnamese Programme 
Organiser (British subject). Duties 
include planning and production of broadcast 
programmes, supervision and co-ordination 

duties of programme staff concerned with 
translation and broadcasting of news bulletins, 
talks, commentaries, and feature programmes 
in Vietnamese, Essential qualifications include 
wide cultural and genera] background, organts- 
ing ability, sense of news values and definite 
interest in and knowledge of international affairs 
with special reference to South East Asia. 
Experience in news or in production and plan- 


BBC 


ning of broadcast programmes and the ability 
to write for broadcasting would be considerable 
advantages. Knowledge of Viet Nam and 
Vietnamese or cognate language desirable but 
successful candidate must in any case be willing 
to study Vietnamese in order to become reason- 
ably fluent. Salary £1,575 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £2,000 max. p.a.—Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 61.G.405 Ect.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1. within five days. 


N opportunity exists for a Market Research 

specialist to participate in the development 
of an organisation in the field of Industrial 
Market Research. This will be an extension to 
the activities of an Engineering Sales Company 
in Birmingham. 

Applicants should preferably have a degree in 
Economics, and should have actual experience 
of the conduct of Industrial Surveys. A know- 
ledge of Languages would be advantageous. 
Replies in confidence to Box 1540. 
















| Air Freight 


New Zealand ... 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
H.M. Forces at official 


Rue de Emir. Bechir, Beirut. 
Road, Singapore, 9. 








ECONOMIST | STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited from Honours 
Graduates’ for the appointment of Economist 
Statistician with the Committee for Scotland 


and Northern Ireland of the White Fish 
Authority. 

Generally the duties are to undertake 
economic surveys and research covering the 


various sections of the fishing industry and to 
maintain and analyse fishery statistics. 

Applications should be made on the pre- 
scribed form. Intending applicants may obtain 
further particulars regarding duties and condi- 
tions of service and the form of application 
from the Secretary/Solicitor, Committee for 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, 5 Forres Street. 
Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Applications are invited for a LECTURE- 
HIP in ECONOMICS in QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, DUNDEE. Preference will be 
given to candidates specialising in economic 
theory. Salary scale: £1,050 x £50 to £1,400 
(efficiency bar) x £75 to £1,850 per annum; 
placing according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. F.S.S.U.; family allowance; grant 
towards furniture removal expenses. 
Applications (six copies) containing the 
names of three referees, to be lodged not later 
than September 16, 1961, with the Secretary 
of the University, Queen’s College, Dundee, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 








Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4.10; elsewhere overseas £5 
By air see below 


Airmait Air Freignt 
Philippines ...... 0 Ge 
eee £9 Os. Sa 
South Africa .... £9 Os €7 10s 
South and Centra! 
America ...... £9 Os “as 
SR. 6c 2555582: &7 15s. £6 15s 
ARES ksh iis ye: a | $25 or £9 


£5. elsewhere overseas at £7 i5s. a year: surface mail rates 
and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as. shown above 


MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept.. 74 Orchard 
NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box 584, 75 


Avenue, Auckland ; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. NIGERIA - 
Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturt- 
Manila 


jeneste, P.O. Box. 115, Oslo. 
POLAND: A. R. S. 


PHILIPPINES: Morris Corporation, . 
Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., 


P.O. Box 1451, 


P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Publica. 


tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. 


SPAIN : Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, 


Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Wen- 
nergren-Williams A.B. Nordenflychtsvagen 70, Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence Aeberhard, 


Case, 123, Berne Transit. 


TANGANYIKA: Tne Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33, Da 
Salaam. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. 


r es 
UGANDA : East 


African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 30 East 
60th Street, New York 22, N.Y.; Eastern News Distributors Inc., 306 West 1lith Street, New 
York 14,.N.Y.; The Economist, National Press Building, Washington 4, D.C:; National Pub- 


lications Co., 4055 Wilshire Blvd., 
Santiago C.A.. Quinta Oasis. 


Los_ Angeles 
Segunda Transversa] Norte, 


%, VENEZUELA: Distribnidora 


Apartado 


California. 
Urbanizacion Guacaipuro 


No. 2589. Caracas. 
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Providing 


for 


Estate Duty 





Buscmess 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


RREDITKRASSEN 


‘a4 : : ; vee ame) ‘i 
BEE LEO OO ee COLELLO 


‘EDIT 


purchases and holds 





minority shareholdings in 
private companies and 


small public companies— 





where shareholders have 
Norway's oldest Commercial Bank 
Head Office: Stortorvet 7, OSLO - NORWAY 


Offices outside Oslo: Arendal - Dokka - Elverum - Hamar 
Moss - Mysen - Trysil. 
Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN. 


ININUNOILNNLARL UHH 


to make provision for 








Estate Duty and do not wish 


QHDUUAYEQOOSDULU4UAUUSOOUU404000000 04040000 LLLENEOOL SPEEA ATES OOPSLA 






to lose control 


Ell MMA 








ESTATE DUTIES 


INVESTMENT LOVE” ae OND oer, 


TRUST LTD | Eu 


The booklet : 
‘Providing for Estate Duty .” 


will be sent on request 


The pl 
Japane: 
reputat. 


: OL 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 itstan 


National 0251 service, 


of expe 
date da 










Secretaries and Managers ‘UNIPULVER-FINE’ grinding has 









; ; C 
Industrial and Commercial Finance already contributed to vastly-improved oere 
; products; has made new products and pro 
Corporation Ltd possible; and has many times converted 
‘waste’ into saleable products. 
UNIPULVER LIMITED, 38 PRYME ST., HULL > 


Phone: Hull Central 20074 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


SH. Albert deBary & Co.N.UV. 


HERENGRACHT 448-454 AMSTERDAM 


| | 
wUtIz0VCOvVXVWrtZ[iZ ATO 





Our experienced 


{LAUUAULODIUDDEON)AULLHOL 


Banking service 


SiH Ose 
your telepnones 
could answer 
themselves 


iVUO - 


is at the disposal of whoever trades with 


Z Hollaned 








A 


cee 





... then you would have ANSAFONE—Britain’s foremost telephone 
answering and recording system. Think what this would mean. 
- You need never miss a telephone call—day or night! Your 


Ha ve O u customers, for example, can telephone their orders after 
Y office hours for prompt attention and routing the following 
- a morning. Long and involved reports from your represen- 

Ever Considered Investing 


tatives can be sent without distracting staff from more 


urgent work and during cheap rate periods. Calls may be 
> 2 received and recorded without disturbing an important 
mn Jap anese S tock Ss. conference. It will enable you and your staff to send mess- 
2 ; : . ages and instructions with no need to wait for a personal 
The phenomenal growth and expansion of reply ; in other words use the telephone as a long distance 
; ‘ : : recording machine! 
Japanese industry have gained international . 


From these few examples alone it will be obvious how 
ANSAFONE can increase the efficiency and capacity of 
your business—but the possibilities are immense. That is 
why ANSAFONE is fast becoming accepted telephonic 


reputation ... and so has Nikko Securities — 


outstanding for expert, dependable investment 


. ; . 4 practice all over the world. Why wait? You can help your- 
service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff self, your customers and put your business ahead of your 

. ‘ . . Oe competitors by installing an ANSAFONE system now. 
of Saas provides — with rehable; a 2 ANSAFONE is compact, easy-to-use, and can be rented 
date data. There is no time like the present. for as little as 2d. an hour, maintenance free. 


Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 
and profitable investments. Lt ¢ 


| ask about 





The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 


A Southern Instruments Company 
New Marunouchi Bidg., Tokyo, japan 
Telex : TK 2410 Cable Address : NIKOSE TOKYO 


New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 
Teletype : NY 1-2759U 


Single Ansafone Unit - 


ANSAFONE LIMITED: The pioneers in telephone answering and recording systems. 
SALES OFFICES : LONDON—67/69 Jermyn Street «SW1 * Telephone: WHitehal! 3661 


~ MANCHESTER—3 Sunlight House - Quay Street - Telephone: Blackfriars 0112/3 
FACTORY: Frimley Road Factory - Camberley - Surrey - Telephone: Camberiey 3401 
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reasons why 
Japan should be on 
your trading map 


Reason No. I: 


Japan produces a vast range of quality 
products under a tremendous industrial 
boom sparked off by widespread technical 
innovation and improvement in pro- 
ductivity. 





Reason No. 2: 


The rate of Japan’s economic growth has 
been and still is the highest in the world, 
even surpassing that of West Germany, and 
the introduction into Japan of much more 
foreign capital is required. 









Reason No. 3: 


Japan has adopted a policy of gradual 
liberalization of her foreign trade and 
new business opportunities arise daily in 
Japan. 









Reason No. 4: 


Japan has already freed foreign exchange 
to a significant degree. The establishment 
of the Non-Resident Free Yen Account 
System, under which Yen is freely con- 
vertible into the main foreign currencies, 
will especially facilitate overseas investment 
in Japan. 
























Business transactions with Japan promote your 
business development 













Inquiries are welcomed by : 
THE 


MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


5, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 












Head Office: 








London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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hK—> 
M4 
OVER 


500,000 EXHIBITS 
FROM 45 COUNTRIES 


AT THE 


LEIPZIG FAIR 


3RD TO 10TH SEPTEMBER 1961 


THE £ 


cements 


The world's greatest display of 
CONSUMER GOODS 


Special flights by K.L.M. and SABENA Airlines. 
Through bookings by LOT Polish Airlines. 
FREE Fair Visas. 


For full details apply to 
LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY (Dept. E) 
39, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 


CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBER 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


| 
















































CURRENT. INTEREST RATES 


Money at 1 month’s call, 7% per i 
. maximum £10,006 
Interest can be paid with- % 


: Money at 3 months’ call, 74% per a 
out deduction of tax—a “maximum £50,000. 
valuable privilege if you i # ye 
do not pay income tax at Money at 6 months’ call, 8% per ; 
the standard rate, maximum £100; "a 

Paid-up Capital and Reserves exceed £880,000 
Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 











ti at 















‘ Campbell Discount Co: Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E:C.2 I 
L 4) Please send me.a-copy of your Accounts & — 
‘ “--" Booklet BC.3561 4 
; NAMES aie tasnaes sesasasseesssediboeseansaiasesseniocessadaswasaenes id ence pr 4 
BS ADDRESS. 4. .éasecis0: cab cbvcbec saber eta tbos eae od ancous esse cupaphanaaal . 
Oe 1.3. 2 eesmamegee aie satellites ia maamee : 


Registered as a 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 





ESTABLISHED 1856 





(Overseas) 
Limited 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


: | 

Habib Bank 
FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS , 
an allied concern of 


Habib Bank Limited 


KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


be ae ti 
ap oe Finance a tebe eke 
xperience in NN | ) 
Management of i) | | has been opened 
Foreign Capital | at 6 Gracechurch Street 
Te London EC3 


The Industrial Bank 
ae be ee ial 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1902 ° 


red as a Ne ewspaper. ‘Authorised as Sec sond Class “Mail, Post. Office Dept., “Ott wa. "Prin ted | in "Engh and by St. Clements Press, Ltd.. London, E.C.4, Published iy The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1, Telephone : Whitehal ll 1511. Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 4d. 
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PROTECTED 


The Bishopsgate Shipping Co., Ltd. M.V. Bishopsgate (18,220 tons D. W.) 


@ Easy fitting - using cast-in steel insert @ Improved electrical contact 
@ Special paint system unnecessary @ Supplied ready for fitting 


© Improved performance over other @ Comprehensive size range available 


“zincs” @ Advice on protection schemes supplied: 


C-SENTRY ZINC ALLOY ANODES| 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED LONDON S.W.! 
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